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For Reference 


Not to be taken from this room 


Every person who maliciously 
cuts, defaces, breaks or injures 
any book, map, chart, picture, 
engraving, statue, coin, model, 
apparatus, or other work of lit- 
erature, art, mechanics or ob- 
ject of curiosity, deposited in 
any public library, gallery, 
museum or collection is guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 

Penal Code of California 

1915, Section 623 





Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2012 with funding from 
internet archive 


http://archive.org/details/architecturaldig43janlosa 
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ri . The Aston Court collection includes some of the finest 18th Century 
, _ reproductions made today. Derived primarily from the Georgian period, 
ae the designs are faithful to the originals with authentic inlays, carvings, 
tare woods and finishes. We invite you to visit an authorized Henredon 
dealer to explore this treasury of occasional, dining and 
bedroom furniture. For the Aston Court catalog send $5.00 to 
_ Henredon, Dept A16, Morganton, NC 28655. 





ae For those who value excellence. 


. ~Henredon. 
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design of the period and signed by the wood- 
carver, upholstered pieces are finished to your 
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Complete Design Service 
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Visit a McGuire showroom 


| for contemporary furniture 
| handmade and collectable. 


| Send $5.00, for the new 

68 page portfolio with 
87color photographs to: 
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Korbel Natural is a special champagne... 
rare and lovingly created. Each bottle 
carries a registration number on the back 
label to document its noble lineage 
from harvest to cuvée to the very 
bottle you pour. 


C 768532 


Enjoy one of our Registered 
Release Champagnes; Korbel 
Natural, Blanc de Blancs or 
Blanc de Noirs. Share one 
with someone special... 
very special! 
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Despite the one wide acceptance of Miss Stein's observation, 
there are roses and there are roses. As testimony we point to Sherle Wagner's rose bowl where the only 
contestants are hot and cold water, thus insuring everlasting life for the lovely flowers. All hail to 
this bathroom botanist for his own original contribution to the genus rosaceae. 


Sherle Wagner 


For illustrated catalogue send $5 to Dept.AD 60 East 57 St., N.Y., N.Y. 10022 ~ 212-758-3300 ©1986 Sherle Wagner Corp. 
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Flora Danica. First crafted to gift 
the Empress of Russia, Catherine II. 
Shaped, sculpted and painted by the 
hand that signs the backstamp. Elegant 
Acorn sterling by Georg Jensen. Send 
$1 for illustrated literature displaying 
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LETTERS FROMEREABENS 





The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


One sentence in your article about 
Louise Trigg’s Rancho Las Acequias 
(Gardens, September 1985) caught 
my attention, and I looked in vain for 
a photograph of the unexcavated 
Pueblo Indian ruin on her ranch. I 
think it would have been a fascinat- 
ing addition to the story. 
Oliver Branfield 
Dallas, Texas 


I was captivated by “Ancient Acres” 
(Gardens, September 1985). Louise 
Trigg’s wild landscape is a wonderful 
departure from the traditional, and 
was a stunning contribution to the is- 
sue. I savored every word and image. 

Linda Guadalupe 

Denver, Colorado 


Your monthly visits with famous 
people are one of my favorite parts of 
your magazine. The September fea- 
ture on Rudolf Nureyev was no ex- 
ception, although Mr. Nureyev’s 
Paris home struck me as being rather 
too formal for relaxed living. It 


would, I think, require a special | 


kind of sensibility to thrive, as he 

clearly does, in such an overtly 
theatrical atmosphere. 

Nikki Andrews 

San Francisco, California 


What a charming view you present 
of Rudolf Nureyev in his Paris apart- 
ment (Architectural Digest Visits, 
September 1985). Emilio Carcano’s 
luxurious design is a perfect back- 
drop for a grand, and obviously dedi- 
cated, artist. It is only fitting that 
Nureyev, a descendant of the illustri- 
ous family of the world’s great danc- 
ers, should live in an opulence that 
recalls the grandeur of ages past. 
Elaine Bibidos 
Salem, Oregon 


Augustin Paege’s apartment (‘“Coun- 
terclockwise,” September 1985) re- 
minded me more of a museum than a 





home. The photographs gave a sense 
of hushed voices and almost eerie sol- 
itude. And even though I agree with 
Mr. Paege’s comment that “beauty in 
people and objects is all there is,” I, ¥ 
feel that warmth, which I missed in 
his apartment, is an essential ingredi- 
ent in all beautiful things. 
Greta Corcelli 
Vancouver, British Columbia 
} 
Reading your article about Augustin | 
Paege was a treat. I loved the fact that | 
he designed the apartment without \ 
benefit of drawings and blueprints. ; 
His confidence in a happy outcome | 
was well rewarded—the rooms are*, 
balanced, subtle and distinctive. 
Carolyn Walker | 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Fernando Botero’s paintings and 
sculptures hold a curious attraction 
for me. His full, rounded forms seem 
to emanate earthy power, and I was 
interested to see his Italian home in 
your September issue (“Figures in a 
Tuscan Landscape”). From the photo- 
graphs of the countryside it is easy to 
see where he finds his inspiration— 
the land exudes richness. In my opin- 
ion, the only thing your article lacked 
was photographs of Botero’s studio. I 
would have enjoyed seeing the set- 
ting in which the artist creates his 
compelling works of art. 

Cassie Granados 

Sarasota, Florida 


Thank you for showing the work and 
home of my favorite artist, Fernando 
Botero (September 1985). The text re- 
vealed him to be filled with the joy 
for life that is so obvious in his work. - 
He seems to have a down-to-earth 
sense of the humor that is inherent in - 
the ups and downs of everyday life. 
How refreshing in an artist who en- 
joys his status in the art world. 
Richard George 
New York, New York 
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Official residence of the Mayor of the City of New York 


for Gracie Mansion, 
New York City. 
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FORD'S NEW DESIGN PHILOSOPHY: 
TO ANSWER YOUR NEEDS 
BY LISTENING TO 


WHAT YOU WANT. 


FORD TAURUS. 


THE‘GOAL 
WAS TO BE | 
| 
___BEST IN CLASS. 
Even as the first designer or | 
engineer began work, over 400 | 
specific objectives were being 
established for Taurus. - | 
The list was based on how youl 
drive an automobile...what you | 
want from it...what youneed | 
from it. The list included: How 
comfortable the seat belts are to | 
wear; the effort required to open 
and close the doors; the conve- 
nience of checking the oil. 





The idea was this: If we design 
cach part, assembly and feature 
9 make the car better to use, 
hen we will have designed a 
etter vehicle overall. 


THE RESULT 
ISSR S: 


| A front-wheel-drive sedan that 
)s responsive and rewarding to 
ihe driver. That provides room. 
What offers thoughtful features to 
iriver and passenger alike. A 

nique sedan where design and 
engineering come together in 
one functional unit. 


Taurus. A car so well thought 
out even the shape is part of its 
dedication to function. So you 
can judge it not only by how 
good it looks, but how well it 
works. 


CONSIDER THE 
SEALE. 


Even the shape of Taurus is 
designed to help it work better. 
The shape manages the flow 
of air to help press the tires to 
the pavement for positive road 
holding. The flush-fitting side 
windows not only contribute to 


the overall integrity of the design, 

but reduce wind noise as well. 
Taurus is now available at 

your Ford Dealer. You're invited 

to see it for yourself. And when 

you do, we think you'll have a 

feeling that the car was 

designed to be exactly what 

you re looking for. Because it is 

















All do-it-yourself 
fluid checks (oil 
level, power steer- 
ing fluid, etc.) are 
arranged in front of 
the engine. They are 
also color coded to 
make them easy to 
find, easy to check. 


A new, optional 
multiple port fuel 
injected V-6 engine 
designed for sim- 
plicity and respon- 
siveness. Plus a 
new four-speed 
automatic transaxle 
so well designed, 
under normal use it 
requires no sched- 
uled maintenance. 


The hood features 
gas-charged struts 
which assist you to 
raise the hood and 
hold it open without 
a prop rod. 


20" windshield 
wipers clear water 
nearly all the way 
to the driver's roof 
pillar to aid visibility. 


FORD'S NEW CONCEPT IN ENGINEERING 


BEGAN WITH YOUR NEEDS FIRST. 


FORD TAURUS. 


Optional electrically 
heated Insta-Clear™ 
windshield clears 
itself of mist and frost. 


Optional dual su 
viSOrs provide si 
taneous front anc 
side protection fr 
the sun. Built-in § 
extensions provig 
protection when & 


sun is low in the Wj 


\ 


ENGINEERING... 
@ FOR PEOPEE: 


Taurus was not simply 
engineered to work well, but 
also to be easy to use. 

This means making sure 
Taurus is a car that is easy to 


live with day to day. That is satis 
fying to own, maintainand =f 
operate. And a car that accom- J! 





Ming 
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modates the needs of the drive! 


the needs of the passengers, 


eat passen- Child proof rear 
ave theirown _— door locks. Plus 37 
nd fresh air other Lifeguard 
forbalanced —_ Design Safety 
ort. Features. 
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ERVICE GUARANTEE. 


Participating Ford Dealers 
4and behind their work, in 
citing, with a free Lifetime 
§ vice Guarantee for as long 
you own your Ford car. Ask 
i see this guarantee when 
yu visit your participating 
ord Dealer. 





Front seat head 
rests adjust up and 
down, forward and 
back. Seat belts are 
simple to use, com- 
fortable to wear. 
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The trunk includes 
tie-down points to 
secure smaller 


The trunk can 
comfortably hold 12 
standard grocery 


A covered storage 
compartment holds 
magazines, and 


other personal bags with plenty of loads from rolling 
items, neatly out of clearance for the about in turns. The 
the way. bread and eggs. LX includes an elas- 


ticized cargo net for 
added convenience. 
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BEST-BUILT 


AMERICAN CARS. 


At Ford Quality is Job 1. A 


1985 survey established that 






Buckle up —Together we can save lives. 


Ford makes the best-built Amer- 
ican cars. This is based on an 
average of problems reported 
by owners in a six month 
period on 1981-1984 models 
designed and built in the US. 


Have you driven a Ford... 
lately? 
























































As Ted Graber has consistently shown 
us in his designs for official diplomatic 
residences both here and abroad, states- 
manship is not confined to the realm of 
politics. In the delicate matter of joining 
cultural traditions with personal taste in 
the international arena, he has proven 
himself a master. It was four years ago 
that Architectural Digest presented his 
designs for President and Mrs. Reagan's 
private quarters at the White House. 
And in 1983 we featured his interiors for 
the United States ambassador's residence 
in Brussels. In this month's cover story 


Spanish Labyrinth 

According to Roman Arango and Pin 
Morales, an interior is no different 
than a painting, an understandable 
perspective given that the Madrid- 
based partners enjoy successful dual 
careers as designers and artists. Their 
skill at composition is evident this 
month in the apartment of Pilar 
Carilla, just as it was last December in 
Brussels, where a joint exhibition of 
their artwork was held. The longtime 
friends and associates met at film 
school, and when time permits they 
still design sets for movies. Another 
interest is the fabrics of Majorca, the 
subject of the illustrated book on 
which they are currently collaborat- 
ing. See page 68. 


Continental Shift 

When Nicolas Feuillatte is not pro- 
moting Yves Saint Laurent’s fashion 
interests in Australia—he spends four 
months a year in the Sydney apart- 
ment featured in this issue—he can 
often be found tending to another 
successful venture, one with his own 
name on the label. After inheriting a 





Roman Arango 
Pin Morales 


Tomo Kikuchi 





Nicolas Feuillatte 













on Winfield House in London, Ted ' 
Graber’s aesthetic statesmanship is again 
readily apparent. Of course, as he is } 
quick to point out, the task was made 
easier by his special affinity with Am- 
bassador and Mrs. Charles Price II, with 
whom he has worked on several projects. 
Together, they have created a vibrant 
American statement of which we can all 


be proud. =x i 
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Editor-in-Chief, 











‘ 


vineyard near Reims, he established! 
Nicolas Feuillatte champagne in’ 
1976. The award-winning cham-! 
pagne has produced very loyal cus- 
tomers—and very festive gatherings. 
“When Mrs. Paul Mellon was giving: 
a dinner for French President Giscard 
d’Estaing, she sent her private plane 
over to my vineyard for the one hun- 
dred cases the occasion required,” 
Feuillatte reports. See page 84. 


Abode of Leisure 
Tomo Kikuchi, whose Tokyo tea- 
house we feature this month, is one 
of the most acclaimed collectors of . 
Japanese ceramics. And while her 
collection includes highly prized an- 
tique pieces, it is Mme Kikuchi’s 
tireless support of contemporary 
ceramicists that has placed her at the 
forefront of the modern ceramics 
movement in Japan. “We get very in- 
volved in the process of creating a 
new piece,” she says. “The result is - 
that the artist’s life is translated- 
into the work, and because of my 
enthusiasm, part of my life seems: 
to be, too.” See page 90. 


continued on page 17 
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Architectural Digest Visits: 

Pierre Trudeau 

Both his personality and his policies 
helped catapult former Canadian 
Prime Minister Pierre Elliott Trudeau 
into global prominence, where he re- 
mained for fifteen years. When he 
took leave of Ottawa in 1984 for pri- 
vate life in Montreal, it seemed ap- 
propriate that the house he returned 
to should be a historic landmark. The 
celebrated multilevel structure over- 
looking the city was built in 1930 by 
Ernest Cormier. But by the time Mr. 
Trudeau purchased it a half-century 
later, the Art Déco masterpiece was 
ready for refurbishing. Now com- 
pletely restored, it provides him with 
well-deserved privacy—for enjoying 
both his family and his sabbatical 
from political life. See page 106. 


La Malindina 

When Mario Frascione decided to 
change his life, he traded in not only 
a career but a country. Forsaking the 
life of a Florentine businessman— 
along with such executive accoutre- 
ments as a coat and tie—he moved to 
the Kenyan coastal city of Malindi in 
1981. A love of nature and of nur- 
turing inspired his La Malindina 
hotel, where each evening the gre- 
garious Signor Frascione can be 
found supervising a sumptuous six- 
course dinner, with pasta, Italian 
wines and espresso. For guests, La 
Malindina’s special appeal lies in the 


“graciousness of its owner. “I want 


people to do exactly as they please,” 
he says. “Here they can find either 
company or solitude.” See page 114. 


Modern Greek Drama 
Whenever possible, Valerian Rybar 
enriches his designs with local refer- 


ences and materials, as in the Athens 





residence we feature this month. “I 
had the luxury of using marble from 
the Greek island of Paros through- 
out,” he says of the apartment over- 
looking the Acropolis. “Not only is 
marble beautiful, but it is wonder- 
fully cool.” The New York-based de- 
signer sought to “achieve modernity 





PETER VITALE 





continued from page 14 
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Mario Frascione 





Valerian Rybar 





PETER AARON 





Molly Keane 


Linda Selzer 


Benson Selzer 


through traditional effects” in the 
home’s interiors, deriving most of the 
excitement from the elegant materials 
and the owners’ collection of antiqui- 
ties. ‘What I’m interested in is not 
only expressing my point of view but 
the personalities of my clients,” says 
Rybar, who certainly had no diffi- 
culty anticipating the owners’ tastes. 
This is the sixth project he has done 
for them. See page 120. 


Molly Keane’s Irish Cottage 
For thirty years Irish author Molly 
Keane has lived in a small cottage in 
County Waterford, where she fre- 
quently writes at a window overlook- 
ing Ardmore Bay. Mrs. Keane 
published her first literary effort at 
age twenty, and her 1981 novel Good 
Behaviour was nominated for the 
prestigious Booker Prize and serial- 
ized on British television. Currently 
she is at work on several writing 
projects, including a cookbook, but a 
nostalgic chord was struck by the 
BBC’s recent adaptation of her latest 
novel, Time After Time. It stars Sir 
John Gielgud, who had directed Mrs. 
Keane’s comedy Spring Meeting in 
London approximately fifty years 
ago. See page 136. 


Idyll Pleasures 
Although Benson and Linda Selzer 
had three New York residences to 
travel between—a Manhattan town- 
house, an upstate farmhouse and 
a suburban Westchester County 
home—when winter arrived there 
was nowhere to go but indoors. Un- 
til, that is, the couple discovered the 
island of Tortola on a trip to the Brit- 
ish Virgin Islands in the mid-seven- 
ties. But their dramatic cliffside home 
has proved to be much more than a 
refuge from harsh elements. It pro- 
vides Mr. Selzer with serene isolation 
for sculpting while also serving as the 
Caribbean base of Mrs. Selzer’s inte- 
rior design business. Above all, it 
renews the couple’s connection with 
nature. “Here we can isolate our- 
selves from almost every worldly func- 
tion,” says Linda Selzer. See page 148.0 
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For the Chairman of the Board. 





From Chippendales’ Director 
Mahogany Partners Desk 





Just one fine example of Custom Handmade Furniture from the 
Cabinet Shop of Williams Antiques, Inc. 


WILLIAMS ANTIQUES, INC. | 


4010 Peachtree Road, Atlanta, Georgia 30319 
404-233-4072 Toll free 1-800-241-1918 


Since 1927 fi | 


















































Knock, knock... you're there. 


PE. Guerin-has been at home 
in the finest homes for over 125 years. 
Providing focal points of startling artistry 
and astonishing execution. Everything from 
bathroom faucet sets to door knobs to 
decorative hardware of every conceivable “a 


description. And, if by some remote chance 
we don’t have what you want, \ 
we'll make it. 


Finishing touches from 


PE. GUERIN, INC. i | 
For our catalog send $5.00 to PE. Guerin, 23 Jane St., New York, N.Y. 10014 “z Fi 
Available through your architect or designer. 
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OTHE WICKER WORKS 1983/STONE & STECCAT! PHOTOGRAPH 


TO THE ACCREDITED TRADE ONLY 


Shown: Wicker CEN orca! and chair, Renaissance lounge chair 


travertine table, carved oak mirror, console and tabouret 


THE WICKER WORKS 


Corporate Headquarters and Showroom Be 
267 Eighth Street, San Francisco, California 94103; telephone (415) 626- , 303 telex ee 


Send $2 for color brochure 


san francisco, los angeles, chicago, cleveland/donghia showrooms, inc; troy (mich.)/nancy mason; portland/wayne Mee oe 
seattle/designers showroom, inc; dallas, houston/walter lee culp assoc; miami, atlanta/jerry pair & assoc; = | 
boston/george and frances davison; new york/jack lenor larsen; philadelphia, washington/duncan-huggins, le Fea 








“HUGH CASSON'S LONDON,”’ J.M. DENT & SONS 


He has a genius for making things hap- 
pen, for playing what he calls “‘the role 
of the oilcan in making the machinery 
clank round.” Sir Hugh Casson, the un- 
pretentious diplomat of the London art 
world—architect, artist, persuader and 
charmer—will be much missed at the 
Royal Academy, from which he recently 
retired as president. Who else could have 
persuaded museums and collectors to 
lend their treasures for special exhi- 
bitions of such memorable quality? 

He has been on committees for just 
about everything that affects the way 
Britain looks today, and he was director 
of architecture for the Festival of Britain 
in the fifties. His own architectural prac- 
tice, Casson Conder Partnership, has 
had projects as diverse as rooms for the 
queen in Windsor Castle and at San- 
dringham House, and designing the Ele- 
phant House at Regent's Park Zoo. 
Friends know to sit next to him at meet- 
ings so they can retrieve the sketches he 
leaves behind. His watercolors sell as 
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The Sirens of Media 





quickly as he paints them and have all 
the wit and vigor of the man himself. 

He likes to move fast. Letters are an- 
swered within twenty-four hours, for he 
says he has a “neurosis about clearing 
the decks.” There’s no time for what he 
calls “folies de grandeur” in people or 
for pomp in restaurants that produce “all 
that changing of plates and flapping of 
napkins while you wait forty minutes 
for your food.” Now Sir Hugh Casson 
leaves the Royal Academy a legacy of 
what he has most of himself—energy. 
And perhaps an element of showman- 
ship? “It’s unavoidable,” he says. “To 
exhibit means to show off.’ The 
showmanship he welcomes, but “show 
biz,” with all its attendant hype, he con- 
siders to be something the art world 
could do without. Here he explains why. 


STRANGERS OFTEN come up to me and 
say, “I saw you on television.” To 
them it’s a sort of confirmation that I 


exist. The image has become more * 





Top: In the office of his London 


home, Sir Hugh Casson is surrounded by 
evidence of a life dedicated to the arts. ABOVE 
LEFT: One of his watercolors depicts the Royal 
Academy of Art, where he served as presi- 
dent for eight years. ABOvE: Amid rapid ur- 
ban change, the author extolls the Victorian 
pillar-box as a reassuring link to the past. 





genuine than the reality. This seems 
to be happening everywhere. The 
bronze horses of the Basilica of San 
Marco in Venice and the caryatids on 
the Erechtheum have recently been 
replaced with fiberglass copies—and 
who cares, I wonder? All over the 
world the great monuments have be- 
come nothing but sideshows, suffer- 
ing so severely from people going to 
see them that it won’t be long before 
a museum becomes no more than a 
place to look at replicas and postcards’ 
rather than reality, because the’ real: 
things will be too precious to show. 





continued on page 26 
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INTRODUCING THE NEW ELDORADO. 
REDESIGNED AND REDEFINED FOR 1986. 


Take the Eldorado hallmarks: sporty elegance 
and legendary luxury. Add aerodynamic 


design, exhilarating performance and micro- 
chip technology. The result is an Eldorado 
that sets a new standard for personal 

luxury Cars. 


AERODYNAMIC DESIGN. 

From smoothly curved fenders to tailored 
door-into-roof design, this is the most aero- 
dynamic Eldorado ever. That means wind 


noise is reduced. Road stability is remarkable. 
Mate RRO Tas -M SR anol esc 


EXHILARATING PERFORMANCE. 

Eldorado pulls away with a front-drive, trans- 
verse-mounted V8 engine, a Cadillac 
exclusive. The luxurious ride is refined with a 
sports car-inspired independent rear suspen- 
sion that helps master the corners and curves 





without excessive lean or sway. This is a 
eli oanel A 


MICROCHIP TECHNOLOGY. 

Microchip technology and digital readouts 
abound. The new, totally integrated Driver 
TEL e ak al aaa ecm Vel Ree nN eEliNg 
updated on the status of your Eldorado. Think 
of it as the monitor of the powerful, “personal” 
computers that keep Eldorado continually 
operating at optimum levels. 


POTN Yee Ce om CAVA CS a 
When you buy or lease a new Eldorado, you’re 
getting invaluable peace of mind from this 
aa laaticee MW lar U81 82 

ONLY AT YOUR CADILLAC DEALER. 

You’ re invited to personally test drive the new 
Eldorado. 


*In some cases, a deductible applies. See your dealer for details. 
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Paul Valere “Chateau de ag 
30" x 24" ne 


Eugene Garin, James Fetherolf, Alex Dzigurski, Wendell Brown, 
_ Mario B. Simic, Anthony Casay, Dave Dalton, Maurice Meyer, Kresman, 
rae Dawson, Mirich, Chapelet, David Thimgan, Galien LaLoue, 
Cortes, Blanchard, Valere, Ribout, Dyf, de Korte, Gravina, Andre Balyon, 
Utne oe Moon, William Slaughter, Bernard Wynne, 
rd Danskin, James Verdugo, Fritz Goosen, Martha Gilman, 
nde, Robert Wood, Roberto Lupetti, Stanley Maxwell Brice, 
ed oud Tony Bennett, Maxfield Parrish 
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allin, Jules Moigniez, Charles Sykes, 
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Pees Ape, Seattle, WA 98101 « (206) 622-6644, WA only 1-800-62 








Ae La Barge Collection of 
distinctive mirrors, tables, and 
folding screens is available 
through Gallerie La Barge 

at these fine stores: 


J.H. BIGGAR 
Pasadena, California 


J.H. BIGGAR 
Santa Ana, California 


THE BON 
Tukwila, Washington 


DAVIDSONS FURNITURE 
SHOWCASE 
Omaha, Nebraska 


FORSTER’S INTERIORS 

Sterling Heights, Michigan 
FOWLER BROTHERS COMPANY 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


FOWLER’S WEST END 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


FUERNISS FURNITURE SHOWCASE 
Macon, Georgia 


FUHR’S FURNITURE, INC. 
Shawnee, Kansas 


KIRKWOOD'S WAYSIDE 
FURNITURE 
Fresno, California 


LIPPMANN’S FURNITURE & INTS. 
Peoria, Illinois 


MAGGIE’S ON 37TH, INC. 
Savannah, Georgia 
MANOVER, INC. 

Penns Park, Pennsylvania 


MEHAGIAN'S INTERIORS 
Phoenix, Arizona 


MIDDLETOWN INTERIORS 
Middletown, New Jersey 
PAYNE'S HOME FURNISHINGS 
Nashville, Tennessee 


PAUL SCHATZ 
Portland, Oregon 


ROBERT'S FINE FURNITURE 


Greenwich, Connecticut 


SCOFIELD FURNITURE COMPANY 
Sacramento, California 


THE TANNERY 
South Bend, Indiana 


For your free brochure write 


Dept. 864 
P.O, Box 905.4 
Holland) Michigan 49423 
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We get fiberglass politicians who 
are created by hairdressers and speech- 
writers. Television stars become 
statesmen, and fiberglass authors are 
hyped up by a publicity push before 
they’ve even written a book. Good- 
ness knows, artists contribute to this 
hyping business too. We are as bad as 
anybody when it comes to accepting 
the role of being a personality. But art 
is a lonely occupation best not done 
in front of an audience. 

The media are part of our lives. We 
can’t unlearn what we know, but 
perhaps we should back off from the 
pace that the media inflict. Televi- 
sion programs move quickly, reflect- 
ing the finding that four minutes is 
the longest anyone can concentrate. 
Newspapers have to be more exciting 
each day than they were the day be- 
fore. But art doesn’t work to that pace 
and shouldn't be asked to. Is it being 
unreasonably hard on artists to sug- 
gest that they not seek instant fame? 


The Sirens of Media 


continued from page 22 





THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONE 


Sir Hugh Casson’s design for the 
Elephant House in Regent’s Park Zoo nearly 
twenty years ago has become a classic. 


Of course, nobody wants to be a 
nothing, and quite rightly. We all 
want to make some tiny little mark 
and have our moment of glory. But 
artists need to look out the window, 
to coast a bit. They should take the 
time to get back to Ruskin’s wonder- 
ful precept: Don’t look watch. 
Only if you watch can you notice the 


SR 


movement of shadows, the ruffling 
of the water, the moss growing. The 
artist lives through his eye, his head 
and his heart. He lives in a hall of 
mirrors, full of images that float un- 
controllably in and out and affect 
what he wants to do. 
For architects it is different. The 
problems of the artist are his own; the ' 
problems of the architect are other 
people’s problems, and he must use 
his skill and imagination to solve 
them. There is a whole generation of 
architects now who live not by de- 


signing buildings to be built but by 7 


designing astounding projects only 


intended for publication in architec- } | 


tural magazines. The fact that those , 
dream palaces can’t be built is not as * | 
important as the ideas they spark off, , 


but I confess to a priggish feeling that , 
magazine architecture is just another 
giggly corner of Disneyland. I say 
Disneyland because the man who has 
probably had the most influence on 


| 
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the postwar environment isn’t Le 
Corbusier but Walt Disney. Shopping 
malls, supermarkets, resort hotels, all 
distill the same style—jokey, effi- 
cient, wall-to-wall lighting and color, 
veneer all the way through. 

The surface of things has become 
the heart of things. Some would say, 
“Better Disneyland than what we are 
so often asked to put up with.” No 
wonder then that conservation is En- 
gland’s boom industry—and why 
not, as long as it is positive rather 
than soupy nostalgia. 

There’s nothing wrong with keep- 
ing the past. I always argue that just 
because the Venus de Milo doesn’t 
have any arms isn’t a reason to cut off 
her legs. Hang on to the best of what 
you've got. There has been a very 
welcome surge of irritation with the 
mistakes made in changing the look 
of our cities, particularly London, 
since the war. Familiar things are a 
valuable kind of reassurance. A Vic- 
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For the interiors of HMY Bri- 
tannia, he used elements from the previous 
royal yacht, Victoria and Albert. The gimbal 

table was designed by Prince Albert. 


torian pillar-box, for instance, is not 
just a little cast-iron masterpiece, it 
also spells out childhood, reliability, 
permanence, even Victorian values. 
Such tiny, familiar items become life- 
lines to our identity. Totally new 
towns and rooms may be exciting, 
the darlings of the media, but they 
lack this vital thread of continuity. 
When designing the royal apart- 
ments on HMY Britannia, we reused 


furniture and fittings, pieces of 
“antiquery,” from the old yacht, Vic- 
toria and Albert. We also used some 
chairs, still in the same fabric, from 
the battleship that took the queen to 
South Africa when she was a girl. 

As an architect I have always en- 
joyed the challenge of merging the 
new with the old. Just now I am knit- 
ting new and old buildings together 
in Whitehall and Bloomsbury—not 
as exciting perhaps as attempts at an 
isolated masterpiece, but no less sat- 
isfying. Sometimes it is important to 
resist the media’s clamor for some- 
thing totally new. 

I remain an optimist, even though 
occasionally dispirited about the tyr- 
anny of the admen and the agents, 
the toadies and the touts. It has been 
said that art is an optimistic activity, 
and that it thrives in an atmosphere 
of concerned warmth. Luckily it is in- 
vincible. Stamp on it, and in a short 
time it flowers again. 





ACELEBRATION 
OFART, HISTORY 
AND 

ARCHITECTURE 


HOTEL CRESCENT COURT. INTERWOVEN 
IN A TAPESTRY OF SPLENDID SHOPS, 
ART GALLERIES AND PRESTIGIOUS. 
HIGH-RISE OFFICE BUILDINGS. THE 
CRESCENT. IN EVERY SENSE OF THE 


WORD, AN ORIGINAL. 


Ve 


A HOTEL AND RESTAURANT IN THE 
ROSEWOOD TRADITION OF EXCELLENCE 


400 CRESCENT COURT, 
DALLAS, TEXAS 75201 


214/871-3200 TOLL FREE/800-654-654 


MEMBER Poca adele OPENING DECEMBE 














































- KRAVET PRESENTS | 
_ ‘THE “WEEYOE COLLECTION” 
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CC together with the Smithsonian 
~ _ Institution introduces the ‘‘Weeyoe”’ 
Collection. ““Weeyoe” means... 
eX MMe am eO Cm lel -st tele) mda 
Seneca nation and describes the 
seven fabric designs composing _ 

this exciting group. Colors and ~ 

a textures have been adapted from 
. original artifacts. Shown from left — 

to right: ‘‘Transition,”’ ‘‘Classic,”’ 

“Blanca Peak."’ 
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Available through designers at all Kravet showrooms in principal 
Kravet Fabrics, Inc., 225 Central Avenue South, Bethpage, New York 
® 11714 or call toll free (800) 645-9068. ae ca 




























Elegance Speaks Softly 

Statues bring charm and distinction to 
your surroundings. They also speak 
softly to your friends of your refinement 
and love of beauty. They are afford- 
able and they may be obtained from— 


Importers of Fine Statues 


Magnolia Village ¢ 3217 W. Smith St. #51 
Seattle, WA 98199 © 206-283-0609 


LATIMIDE, from an unknown master 

of the 18th century, is made from 

white oxolyte (like Carrara marble in 

appearance, weight, and feel). Bases 

are marble. Pay by check, Visa, MC. 
47” (pictured) $1754 ppd 
241/2” on square base. .. .$ 333 ppd 
171/2” on square base... .$ 109 ppd 
12” on square base 


Color catalogue of 200 sculptural 
masterpieces and Greek vases $3. 





ALLMILMO CABINETRY AVAILABLE FOR YOUR INSPECTION AT THE FOLLOWING 
“STUDIO a” SHOWROOMS... 


ALASKA 


MASTERCRAFT APPLIANCES & CABINETS 
Anchorage, AK (907) 561-2124 


ARIZONA 


DESIGNER CABINETRY 
Phoenix, AZ (602) 241-1922 


CALIFORNIA 


EUROPEAN KITCHEN DESIGN 
Del Mar, CA (619) 755-4062 


KITCHEN DESIGN STUDIO 
Los Angeles, CA (213) 854-6322 


KITCHEN DESIGN 
Newport Beach, CA (714) 955-1232 


KITCHENS AND MORE 
Santa Barbara, CA (805) 966-3163 


PLUS KITCHENS 
San Francisco, CA (415) 864-5093, 283-5005, 322-9340 


SEGER’S KITCHEN DESIGNS 
Carmel, CA (408) 624-1772 


COLORADO 


ANSAY'S KITCHEN STUDIO 
Denver, CO (303) 399-3339 


CONNECTICUT 


FAMILY'S KITCHEN, 0 +R DESIGNS 
Greenwich, CT (203) 661-4221 


KUSTOM KITCHENS AND BATHS/LITCHFIELD, INC 
Litchfield, CT (203) 567-0848 


FLORIDA 


ALLMILMO STUDIO/PALM BEACHES 
North Palm Beach, FL (305) 694-0146 


BENCHMARK CABINETRY INC 
Miami, FL (305) 573-8326, 443-5269 


KITCHENS BY WILLIAM CHARLES 
Vero Beach, FL (305) 569-7693 


KURTIS KITCHENS & BATHS 
Winter Park, FL (305) 628-0800 


GEORGIA 


DESIGN GALLERIA, LTD 
Atlanta, GA (404) 261-0111 


HAWAII 


“STUDIO a’ DESIGN CORPORATION 
Honolulu, HI (808) 533-7411 


ILLINOIS 


DESIGNER KITCHENS & BATHS 
Chicago, ILL (312) 545-8442 


KITCHEN CLASSICS, INC 
Wilmette, ILL (312) 251-9540 


KENTUCKY 


SCANDINAVIAN SUN 
Louisville, KY (502) 585-1035 


LOUISIANA 


KITCHENS BY CAMERON 
New Orleans, LA (504) 486-3759 


MARYLAND 


CREATIVE KITCHENS, INC 
Rockville, MD (301) 984-4477 


THE TILE EXHIBIT, INC 
Baltimore, MD (301) 825-8453 


MASSACHUSETTS 


KITCHEN CONSULTANTS & DESIGNERS 
Somerville, MA (617) 776-9510, 964-4300 


MICHIGAN 

BAKER CONCEPTS 

Grosse Pointe Woods, MI (313) 884-7088 
MINNESOTA 


PARTNERS 4 DESIGN, INC 
Edina, MN (612) 927-4444 





studio 


MISSOURI 


ALLMILMO ST. LOUIS 
St. Louis, MO (314) 991-5228 


KITCHENS BY KLEWENO, INC 
Kansas City, MO (816) 531-3968 \ 


NEW JERSEY 


FRESH IMPRESSIONS 
Somerville, NJ (201) 526-5353 


KREG'S KITCHENS 
Verona, NJ (201) 746-2132 


KITCHEN FASHION INC Be 
Englewood, NJ (201) 568-9388 ‘ 


MR. PAUL'S CUSTOM CABINETS va 
Manasquan, NJ (201) 528-9427 } 


ULRICH INC - 
Ridgewood, NJ (201) 445-3552 


NEW YORK 


ALLMILMO GALLERY/WESTCHESTER 
White Plains, NY (914) 328-1360 


EURO CONCEPTS 
New York, NY (212) 688-4910, (516) 487-8988 


YANKEE WOODCRAFT 
Huntington, NY (516) 673-7575 


' 
‘ 
' 
N. CAROLINA ae 
KITCHEN VILLAGE } 

‘ 

' 


alimilrnd 


Charlotte, NC (704) 376-8401 
OHIO 


ROSSITER CABINET STUDIO 
Beachwood, OH (216) 831-7090 


THE WASSERSTROM COMPANY 
Columbus, OH (614) 228-6525 


OREGON 

J. GREB AND SONS INC 
Portland, OR (503) 284-7023 
PENNSYLVANIA 


DESIGNER KITCHENS INC 
Philadelphia, PA (215) 568-5764 


KITCHENS BY WIELAND 
Allentown, PA (215) 395-2074 


RHODE ISLAND 

APEX KITCHENS, INC 
Middletown, RI (401) 846-6292 

TEXAS 


CUCINE INC 
Houston, TX (713) 520-5575 


KITCHEN STUDIO OF DALLAS 
Dallas, TX (214) 521-9691 


THE URBAN KITCHEN INC. 
Austin, TX (512) 451-7435, 824-9116 
UTAH 


EURODESIGN 
Sandy, UT (801) 562-4545 


WASHINGTON 


CUSTOM DESIGN CONTRACTORS, INC 
Tacoma, WA (206) 472-4444, 762-1515 


WISCONSIN (4 . a eee 
KITCHENS OF DISTINCTION 
Madison, WI (608) 271-1313 


STREFF SHOP 
Port Washington, WI (414) 284-2041 


BERMUDA 


HAMMA ENTERPRISES/GALLERIES - 
Hamilton, BD (809) 292-8500 ' 


CANADA 


* CUISINES REGENT INC 


St. Laurent, (514) 331-4411 


en innilicnnce) 


the accent is on excellence. 
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For the 
Serious 


collector 





The DANIEL B. 
GROSSMAN 


Gallery , 











Abbott Fuller Graves (American, 1859-1936). A Portsmouth Doorway. Signed 
I.1.: Abbott Graves. Oil on canvas, 30% x 25 inches (76.8 x 63.5 cm). 
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| 
||00 Madison Avenue, New York, New York 10028 « (212) 861-9285 | 
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NG SUMMER 


Next year the World 
will stop 31 times. 





j P at a <<“: ~ 
Itinerary/1987 World Cruise/ss Rotte 


1. Ft. Lauderdale 18. Pattaya/Bangkok © 
2. Barbados 19. Singapore 

3. Fortaleza 20. Colombo 

4. Rio de Janeiro PARE te uileyy 

5. Santos/Sao Paulo PPR ALT L) | 
6. Montevideo PR a4 j 
TA PENRO elt pee eerie 

em ate wat car C) 25. Haifa 

PRET cre) 26. Piraeus/Athens H | 
10. Callao/Lima 27. Palermo | 








11. Easter Island 28. Genoa 

12. Pitcairn Island 29. Palma de Mallorca 
Bee Ee SIUM Etiutas 

14. Fiji 31. Azores 

1'5. Papua New Guinea 32. Bermuda 

ome tte 33. New York 

17. Hong Kong 





_——— 


So" 38 days. These sailings, as well as the 


Bean Be kee South Pacific Around South America full World Cruise, include free air from | 
1 


selected cities to and from the ship 





Around South America Cruise. This voyage begins in 


Ft. Lauderdale, then on to Barbados, Brazil, Uruguay, and the | 
Falkland Islands. You'll also cruise through the Strait of Magellan Hi] 
to Chile and Peru | 
} 
| 
| 
1 
} 
| 

















Orient and Asia Cruise. You'll sail from Hong Kong to 


Bangkok and on to Singapore, Sri Lanka, India, ancient Egypt Hi 
and the Holy Land HH 
Hi) 


Mediterranean Cruise. You'll explore Greece, Italy, Spain and 


Morocco, then experience a grand transatlantic voyage to New |) 
York or Ft. Lauderdale. You can then continue with us on our 


connecting TransCanal cruise to San Francisco or Vancouver, B.( 


: 

i 3 sh 

| South Pacific Cruise. Welll take you from Lima across the Hl 
. Pacific to destinations like Tahiti and Papua New Guinea, then Hit 
into the China Sea to Hong Kong. il 





he world will be a better place next year. On Holland America Life aboard the magnificent ss Rotterdam is the epitome of 
ine’s 1987 World Cruise, aboard the flagship of our fleet, the World Cruise luxury. 
acomparable ss Rotterdam Spacious staterooms 

You'll follow the sun westward on an exciting itinerary that Fine cuisine expertly prepared by our Master Chef 


overs 36,163 miles in 105 days. Five continents. Thirty-one of Ocean Liner Service™ from our world-renowned crew | 
he most exotic ports in the world And unlike any other luxury cruise, no tipping is required 
The full World Cruise begins in Ft. Lauderdale on January For a free 1987 World and Special Cruises brochure, write 
3, 1987. But if you don't have time to sail the whole world, cruise Holland America Line, P.O. Box 8471, Trenton, NJ 08650 
Ast a part of it Or even better, see your travel agent for details 
We've divided the world into four Special Cruises, of up to And get the best of all possible worlds 


hips Reg 











RUSSELL LYNES OBSEN iE» 


Going Places Again 





IT IS A SENTIMENTAL fallacy that at- 
tempting to recapture the past is in- 
evitably a disappointment. “Don’t go 
back there,” we often hear said (and 
say to ourselves). “It won’t be as 
good the second time. In fact, it won’t 
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be at all the way you remember it.” 

Sometimes this is true; yet often it 
keeps us from pleasures we might en- 
joy more in the revival than in the 
remembering. Usually the experi- 
ences we think we can recapture have 
more to do with places than with 
people. (Im not much for reunions; 
they are less likely to be reminders of 
times past than of time inexorably 
passing.) While places change, they 
are likely to change more slowly than 


people, physically that is, even in this 
age of rampant “development.” It is, 
never possible to recapture the cir- 
cumstances in which they were first 
encountered; it is, however, possible 
to rediscover them with a different 
excitement enriched by experience 
and spiced with anticipation. 

The pleasure of travel, where I’m} 
concerned, is as much in drawing ' 
comparisons as in making discover- . 
ies. The first time I saw the cathedral | 


Reflecting on revisiting places, Russell Lynes concludes that the experience can often be more | 
rewarding the second time around, when it is possible “to rediscover them with a differents, 
excitement enriched by experience and spiced with anticipation.” BELOW LEFT: One of his rediscov- 
eries was the cathedral in Santiago de Compostela, Spain, built in the Middle Ages. The Baroque 
facade was added in 1738. BELOW RIGHT: In Morocco, the medieval medina in Fez, with its medley | 
of sounds and smells, draws the visitor back to explore its narrow streets and mosques. 
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Acadia (#8210) fine hand Celestial Kingdom (#7380) Diamant (#7750) hand cut, 
decorated porcelain solid sand-cast brass 24% lead crystal with bronze 
trappings 


Timeless Distinction 


The passing years present 
everchanging styles. Yet 
classic designs remain. 

Marbro—for a wise 
investment in illuminated 
art. 



































MARBRO 


eee MAME 0 1625 So. Los Angeles Street = wee en 
_ Talisman (#8501) hard stone Los Angeles, CA 90015 (213) 748-6226 Amber (#6653) hand carved 
with bronze trappings Los Angeles Dallas San Francisco High Point alabaster 
| To the Trade 





PHOTOGRAPHY: ART WALDINGER 








High-flying and tied in silk. Chair and table from MOST/Italy. er 


FRAN MURPH ¥z 


D&D Centre of The Palm Beaches, 
401 Clematis Street, West Palm Beach, Florida 33401. 
Phone (305) 659-6200 
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‘That's him in the photos! | —_ 
ThatsourHarry Bright A¢*ehesArew. GP’ 


New Zealand's Advertising 
Manager down under, taking the tour of New Zealand rather splendidly. 

And apparently not ie the advertising of New Zealand very 
seriously. 

It's starting to look like Harry's wife Eloise is the only Bright doing 
any sending these days. But, look here, we do appreciate her posting 
these Kodaks to us. 

After all, they'te rather graphic proof of at least two things: 
| Harry's diminished enthusiasm for % 
getting down to business on our long- 
overdue ad. 


And, if we do say so ourself, New 











Send me all those New Zealand “goodies” Harry 

hasn't gotten around to sending you yet 

LJ The New Zealand Book plus our catalogue of 
New Zealand vacations in colour! 

LJ 18 minute New Zealand video cassette (VHS) 

free from our lendingdébrary. 

















Zealand's undiminished beauty. hes — ee 
| : ity/State/Zip “ E La 
New Zealand Tourist Office. 10960 Wilshire Blvd 


Suite #1530, Los Angeles, CA 90024 


NewZealand | | 


| Do keep those snaps coming, Eloise! 
| 


(New Zealand. So much to advertise.So many 
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| Name 

| 
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| 
perfectly splendid reasons not to.) | 
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in Santiago de Compostela in the 
northwest corner of Spain, with its 
bold facade and soaring towers, I was 
in my early twenties. In the forty-odd 
years that intervened between then 
and seeing it again, I had learned a 
little about looking at architecture, 
though I do not think that was what 
made the second look so breathtak- 
ing. Part of my pleasure was unques- 
tionably sentimental, part came from 
the false reassurance of apparent per- 
manence. The facade, which was all I 
remembered, had not changed, 
though the plaza it faced had been 
tidied up. But this time I knew 
enough to understand that this was a 
“modern” fagade. What was behind it 
was a structure started in the eleventh 
century and remodeled and enlarged 
over the next five hundred years. The 
magnificent fagade was a “false 
front” put on in 1738, and I couldn’t 
help but think how the eighteenth- 
century equivalents (if there were 
any in Compostela) of today’s land- 
mark preservationists would have 
howled at putting an elaborate Ba- 
roque front on what was basically 
a Romanesque building. Outrage! 
Desecration! But how splendid! 





It would not be difficult for me or 
any other traveler to speak of places 
that were disappointing when revis- 
ited and others whose delights were | — 
not apparent the first time. Some of 
this disappointment, on the one} | 
hand, and delight, on the other, can | _ 
be explained by the distinction be- | 
tween “sight-seeing” and “going \ 
places.” A sight is a one-shot visual 
experience; a place is a social and, for 
many travelers, a religious experi- 
ence. The Grand Canyon is a sight, as 
are the Swiss Alps, the Golden Gate 
Bridge and the Taj Mahal, a sight I 
would have liked to have seen more 
than I want to go see it. An almost 
inevitable attraction of a sight is its 
site. A place does not depend on an 
especially spectacular site, though 
this often increases its charm anu 
fixes it permanently in the mind. 


{ 


Certain places possess a mystical serenity or magical power that demands to be experienced again. 
ABOVE: The Temple and Theater of Apollo at Delphi, excavated in the 1890s, is a compelling site as 
much for its historical associations as its magnificent setting. BELOw: An outstanding example of 
Byzantine architecture is the mosque of Hagia Sophia in Istanbul, whose dome rises to a height of 
186 feet. To Russell Lynes, “it is one of the greatest interior spaces I have ever experienced.” 
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Aworld of flavor 
in an ultra light. 





























SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 
Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 


























PU atBeitteaaltee sume te Mee leeaoatece-lby 
recreated and includes a real 1/2 point 
diamond. a 


ee 


* Phe neckline is accented with a dainty 
taffeta bow and the bodice is adorned 
with an abundance of hand-sewn 
sequins and pearl-like beads. 


Each earring contains a real 1/2 point 
diamond. 
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and accomplishments, of layers of 
generations. I think of ruins as places, 
not as sights. They are narratives to 
which the final chapters have been 
written, as cities are narratives with 
their plots still unfolding. 

There are places I go back to with 
increasing pleasure and others I have 
been to once and hope someday to 
visit again for long enough to be- 
friend and understand them. I want 
to see again the medieval medina in 
Fez that bustles with commerce and 
ancient crafts and smells of roasting 
lamb and mint. I want to walk again 
through the wild anemones in the ru- 
ins of Olympia and look down on the 
orchards of blossoming almond trees 
from the Temple of Apollo at Delphi. 
I want to feel again the power and 
serenity of the vast mosque of Hagia 
Sophia in Istanbul, the greatest inte- 
rior space I have ever experienced. I 
want to take the ferry across the Bos- 
porus from Europe to Asia again, just 











STEVE VIOLER/AFTER IMAGE 


By and large I am a placegoer, not a Places are the residue of the needs 
gee uel there are sights | and whims and aspirations, the failures and 
cherish in recollection. This is partly, 2 : 

I think, because I can take something accomplishments, of layers of generations. 
to a place, some knowledge, some 


hope of learning (of having my ri Sd es aa a 
senses sharpened) and a basketful of oe L, 
experiences to be used, as pedants 
say, for comparative purposes. I can- 
not take, as some experts can, any- 
thing to a sight but the willingness = 
and expectation to have my eyes be- ie 
dazzled by the spectacle. I don’t dis- rat a 
pute the pleasure of that sort of iF TTT Ha Ts 
experience or the vividness of its im- 
ages, which can stay in the mind’s 
eye for years, but I confess that I am 
less moved by nature’s spectacles 
than by what comes from the hand 
and mind of man, like bridges, cul- 
tivated landscapes, temples and 
tombs—sights though they may be. 
Places do not happen all at once. 
They are not created by fiat the way 


temples and palaces are likely to be, Some places become more pleasurable once the requisite sight-seeing has been done. top: De- 
but by slow hit-or-miss accretion... signed by Le Notre, the Tuileries gardens in Paris were intended to provide courtiers with a 

: corso for strolling. Today, visitors can still enjoy the gardens at leisure while the masterpieces in- 
They are the residue of the needs and side the Louvre await their attention. aBove: Feeding the pigeons or sipping a cappuccino in 
| whims and aspirations, the failures the Piazza San Marco can be as satisfying as exploring the elaborate interiors of the Basilica. 
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hen architect 

Addison Mizner 
created Boca Raton in the 
1920's, for him it was 
more than just a place to 
live. It was a state of 
mind. A quality of life. 

And today, you can 

find that same quality of 
life at Mizner Court—our 
new Arvida community 
located on a secluded 
corner of The Boca Raton 
Hotel and Club. 


This advertisement is not an offering to New J 
an offering. acc oe plan is fled with the Decartrient of Uw of tw 
advertisernent is made pursuant to — tatement No. 1 es eer 












For more 
information, send in this 
coupon or cal] (305) 394-3700. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
Chrys STATE Ze 
PHONE. oi ide Os Sa em vate — ‘ 
Mizner Court, PO. Box 100, Dept. 7, eed iifesty Ss ‘ 
Boca Raton, Florida 33432 HM76 cs i 
ee oceanside amenities and : 


- eligibility to a for 
cla Lf pine cb 








MIZNER-COURT. 
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A magnificent pair of boldly carved 19th century 
Italian limestone lions sitting on their haunches, 
one paw resting on a shield. 


Height: 48". Width: 20" Depth: 24" 


Period panelled rooms, Antique Fireplaces. 
Wrought iron entrance gates, 

Classical statuary, garden temples, 

vases, seats, fountains, etc. 


Interior designers welcome 


For full colour brochure please send $10 to 

Crowther of Syon Lodge: London Road A 

Isleworth - Middlesex: TW7 5BH- England 

Tel: 011441 560 7978 - Telex: 8951308 

Syon Lodge is open Monday to Friday 9 a.m.—5 p.m. 
Saturday and Sunday 11 a.m.- 4.30 p.m. 

Also at 6 Old Bond Street London W.1. 

Tel: 011441 493 8688 
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BUC Betas eters most Se 
antique resource in the ietlee rs 


|! Art Galleries, Inc., 425 East 53rd Street, New York, NY, 10022 (212) 758-1970 












New “EUROPE A LA 
CARTE”, deluxe programs to 
western, eastern, southern 
and northern Europe! Distin- 
guished hotels! A la carte 
dining at the finest restau- 
rants! Expertly planned 
itineraries! 


Cruise the ancient canals 
of Burgundy in casual ele- 
gance aboard our ROYAL 
RIVER BARGES! 


Explore the Mediterranean 
aboard the incomparable 
private yacht, the WELSH 
FALCON! 


Land at. the doorstep of 
France’s exquisite chateaux 
in JET. HELICOPTERS, the 
. ultimate “tailor made” tours! 


EUROPE... 





- ina style 
you’ve never experienced before! 


Adventure over the Loire 
Valley in enchanting HOT- 
AIR BALLOONS! 


Before you plan your next 

holiday, write or call for 

the new brochures in our 

EUROPEAN COLLECTION. 

@ EUROPEAN COLLECTION 
(Includes all brochures) 

@ HEMPHILL/HARRIS 
EUROPE A LA CARTE 

@ HORIZON CRUISES 
ROYAL RIVER BARGES 
AND BALLOON TOURS 
THROUGH FRANCE 

@ THE MEDITERRANEAN 
COLLECTION OF PRIVATE 
LUXURY CRUISES 

@ HELICOPTER CRUISES 
IN FRANCE 


50 Itineraries — 5 to 35 days 
April through November 


HEMPHILL HARRIS TRAVEL CORPORATION 
A. tradition with world travelers since 1928 


fe 1 , 


TRAVEL CORPORATION 
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because it seems such an unlikely 
way to get from one continent to an- 
other. To me these are places because 
they are alive still, whatever their 
age, though to many travelers they 
are merely sights to have seen, 
checked off, perpetuated by post- 
cards, used as the backgrounds of 
snapshots or slides to establish a per- 
sonal possession of culture. 

The places I like most to go back to 
are those where I’ve done my duty 
long since by seeing the sights, places 
like Paris, where I can sit in the Tui- 
leries gardens and watch the mothers 
knitting and gossiping while their 
children scamper about. The Louvre 
is at my back, and it can stay there. If 
there is a painting or several paint- 
ings that I am especially fond of (and 
there are), they will still be there 
when I’m in the mood to pay them a 
call. Venice is another such place. The 
Basilica in the Piazza San Marco isn’t § 
going to go away if I choose to havea 
cappuccino in the Piazza San Stefano 
and read a detective story. Even life J 
in a jewel box, which Venice is, ; 
doesn’t have to be spent weighing the } 
carats or fingering the pearls, though | 
it is refreshing to know they are there 
and no one is going to make off with 
them. I’ve seen many of them, but 
there are many that I have yet to see. 

There are places I don’t want to go 
back to, like the Costa del Sol in 
Spain—now a high-rise paradise for 
sunbathers—and Acapulco, which 
was a beautiful fishing village when I 
saw it. Florence is on my marginal 
list, a city without charm for me, a 
sight not a place. I wish someone 
would bring the paintings and sculp- 
ture to me. One of the pitfalls of 
travel is being a captive of conven- 
tional taste, another is the way the 
eyes glaze over from too much expo- 
sure to scenery and works of art, an- 
other is tired feet. These I regard as 
the penalties of sight-seeing. Going 
places has a very different tempo, 
and while there may be penalties 
(travel is never without its aggrava- 
tions), there are generous civilized re- 
wards—a sip at a time, not a gulp. 





It'S sophisticated enough to sound | 
like a live orchestra. And smart enough to 
record, store and play it all back. 


The Technics PCM Digital Electronic Organ. higher storage capacity of Floppy Disk Drive* 
To enhance your performance, the SX-F3 organ has a 
| Itcan play a Mozart concerto for horn and orchestra. _ self-illuminating, sloping control panel. The impressive 











A Gershwin rhapsody with full string accompaniment. full-size keyboard puts 61 keys at your command. On | 
Or even a rock opera. both upper and lower manuals. 
|  That’s because inside the Technics SX-F3 organ is And Technics Digital Reverb feature can simulate the 





equivalent of a small computer. It stores the actual ambience of just about any size hall. 
recordings of different instruments. From horns, hnics SX-F3 electronic organ. | 
and bass. To piano, guitar an@percussion. e alive orchestra, but it’s also 
X-F3 also has its own memos It can record, ber the music. And even play i 
d play back your music thro an advanced For mOre information, call 714-895- 
nel speaker system. Just snagqin the Digital or 714-895-7200. Or write: Technics 
ack* Or create a music libra@y with the 6550 Katella Ave., Cypress, Californi 
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and all nestled in their own. 
country French rack. 
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THE FRANKLIN MINT 


Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19063 
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SUBSCRIPTION APPLICATION 


THE GLORIA VANDERBILT SPICE JAR COLLECTION 


The Franklin Mint 
Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 


Please accept my order for The Gloria 
Vanderbilt Spice Jar Collection. Twenty-four 
fine porcelain spice jars, each decorated 
with a unique design by Gloria Vanderbilt, 
and sent to me at the convenient rate of 
one per month. 

I need send no payment now. Please bill 
me $12.50* for each porcelain jar as it is sent 
to me. I understand that I will also be pro- 
vided with a charming country French wood 
display shelf, and recipe cards containing 
Gloria Vanderbilt's favorite recipes at no addi- 


tional charge. "Plus my state sales tax and 


$1. for shipping and handling 


Signature 


ALL APPLICATIONS ARE SUBJECT TO ACCEPTANCE 





Please mail by January 31, 1986. 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 





PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 


Address 





City 





State, Zip 
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Delicious surroundings are 
every bit as important a 
delicious food. That’s whi 
Gloria Vanderbilt designe¢ 
her charming collection o 
spice jars ... because you 
kitchen should be just as beautiful 
just as distinctly you —as the rest 0 
your house. 

So she created creamy white porceldi 
jars in an intriguing apothecary shape 
And topped them with snug-fitting a 
designed to keep herbs and spices 
their piquant best. 

Then she decorated each little jar v 
an original drawing of the leaves an¢ 
flowers of the herb or spice it will con 
tain—twenty-four in all. Delicate designs 
colored in palest pastels. Tender white 
trumpets of basil blossoms ... slendé 
wisps of rosemary ... abundant yellov 
crowns of mustard florets ... all wrapped 
in garlands of flowers and ribbons. 

They rival the beautiful spice cannis 
ters sometimes found in the most ex- 
pensive antique shops. Because they’re} 
crafted with the lavish quality seldom} 
found today ... in fine imported porce- 
lain ... and hand-decorated with pre-) 
cious 24 karat gold. 

The price is attractive too. Just $12.50)§ 
each. You can acquire the collection on a 
convenient monthly plan and be billed’ 
for each jar as it is sent to you every 
month. What a sweet way to build a 
spice jar collection! (And, of course, 
you can complete the set earlier, if| 
you like.) 

The set comes with a charming} 
country French rack at no extra) 
charge. And with each jar, you'll re- 
ceive a surprise gift—a recipe card 
containing one of Gloria Vanderbilt’s 
favorite recipes using that particular | 
spice. The rack even has a special] 
drawer for them. 

The Gloria Vanderbilt Spice Jar | 
Collection isn’t available in even the jj 
finest department stores and bou- jj 
tiques. It’s yours exclusively from | | 
The Franklin Mint. 

To begin your collection now, sim- | 
ply fill out the enclosed order form 
and return it by January 31, 1986. Or 
use our convenient toll free number 
—dial 1-800-THE MINT. 
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ANTIQUARIAN TRADERS WAREHOUSE SALE 
OVER 7,000 INCREDIBLE PIECES ...UP TO 50% OFF 


Original Brunswick Monarch 


Pool Table w/Cast Iron Base 





iid and Bronze Mounted Renaissance 
Revival T.V. Cabinet 
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Extraordinary Inlaid Desk 
and Chair by Levy Dhumer 





7 pce. Herter Bros. Parlour Set 
(2 chairs not shown) 


and Marble Top Coffee Table 





Extra Grade Wooton Patent 
Secretary 






VICTORIAN WALNUT: 
» Wooton Desks e@ Parlour Sets 

» Pedestal Desks e Inlaid Tables 

» Bed Sets e Bars/TV Cabinets 
» Bookcases e Pool Tables 

» Hall Pieces 


AMERICANA OAK: 

© 54”-72” Rolltop Desks 

® Dining Sets e File Cabinets 

e Partners Desks e Chairs & Tables 
e Conference Sets e Chinas 


COUNTRY FRENCH: 





e Dining Sets e Bed Sets 

e Buffets e Writing Tables 
e Swivel Chairs @ Chairs 

e Bookcases e Vitrines 


e Armoires e Etched Windows 








9 pc. Oak Country French 





Highly Carved American 
Mahogany Hallbench 





Monumental American Walnut 
Eastlake Bookcase 
(13'2' Long x 14’ High) 





Dining Set 
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Rosewood Steinway 
Square Grand Piano 
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DOWNTOWN 
WAREHOUSE ADDRESS: 
1050 S. STANFORD AVENUE 
LOS ANGELES, CA 90021 
(213) 627-2144 

































Unusual Quality American 
Mahogany Display Cabinet 





Rare Extra Grade 
“Lawyers Own” Wooton Desk 
with Victorian Swivel Chair 


Inlaid Art Nouveau Vitrine 
by Emile Galle’ 








Carved Oak Parlour Set 
from T. Roosevelt Estate 
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Incredible 2 Pc. Art Deco Desk 
& Bookcase by Louis Majorelle 


ART NOUVEAU: 
e Dining Sets e Tables 

e Desks e Bed Sets 

e Parlour Sets e Clocks/Statues 
e Vitrines e Buffets/Bars 
ART DECO: 

e Chandeliers e Dining Sets 

e Clocks/Statues e Bed Sets 
ENGLISH: 

e Partners Desks ¢ Library Tables 
e Chesterfield Sofas & Wing Chairs 
ARCH{TECTURAL ITEMS: 

e Railings e Leaded Glass 
e Ceilings e Entryways 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE 
AVAILABLE FOR $10 
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“There’s a Mediterranean feeling here 
on Williams Island...and The Tennis Club 
is the best I’ve seen. Everything at my 
second home is wonderful.” sis 


ee 





Williams Island, a private club, is now an enchanting reality. You can move right into 
4000 Island Boulevard, the condominium tower where Sophia Loren maintains an apartment. 

Play tennis on ten of the finest courts in the area at the beautiful new 
Tennis Club, headed by Roy Emerson, our Resident Pro. The North Marina is 
waiting for you. And golf is only minutes away. Above all, your utmost 
security ana privacy ee seein And comi ngsoon in this danviitig resort C Se ws 
commuinity are The Island Club and The Mediterranean Village including The Inn 
and fully furnished residenzas. Only on Williams Island, The Florida Riviera. 


Residences are priced from $200,000. The Florida Riviera 
Take U.S. 1 to 183rd Street, then east to the Intracoastal Waterway. The Sales Office is open seven days 9:30 to 5:30. Call (305) 935-5555. 
This is not intended to be a complete statement of the offering, which is made only by the prospectus for the condominium. This shall not constitute an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy in 
states in which such offers or solicitations cannot be made. Prices, plans, specifications and other terms of the offering are subject to change or withdrawal from time to time without notice. 
THE COMPLETE TERMS ARE IN AN OFFERING PLAN AVAILABLE FROM SPONSOR 
A joint development of The Trump Group and Muben Realty, a Mutual Benefit Life Company 
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This magnificent leather has been treated with natural tannins 
and hand-finished to enhance the beauty of its fawn color. It’s 
an investment you can enjoy now and for many years to come. 
For our complete catalog, please send a $ 6 check or money order 
to: Roche-Bobois (Dept PU 1 ) 200 Madison Avenue. New York. 
N.Y. 10016. 


Probably the most exclusive collection in leather. 


ROCHE-BOBOIS 


____ Store locations throughout the US and Canada_ a 


New York - Atlanta - Beverly Hills - Birmingham , Mich - Boston - Calgary - Chicago - Dallas 
Denver + Houston - La Jolla - Miami - Minneapolis - Montreal - Palm Beach + Paramus 
Philadelphia - Phoenix - Quebec - Roslyn Heights - San Francisco - Scarsdale + Seattle 
Toronto - Vancouver BC - Washington DC - Westport/Southport - Winnetka - Winnipeg 


LONDON - BRUSSELS - GENEVA « MADRID - MUNIC 
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Recreating Isak Dinesen’s World 
By Judith Thurman 





sister Elle. In thanking her, Karen 
Blixen made much of her own incom- 
petence as a housekeeper, and ad- 
vised Elle to take cooking lessons 
before she married. But this was for 
effect: the baroness was a born chate- 
laine. Her ambition as a bride was to 
make her house “an oasis of civiliza- 
tion” in the raw country. Perhaps this 
was also the seed of her ambition as a 
storyteller. “I think,” she wrote to her 
mother, from the farm, “that if it 
were in my power to do something 
for humanity, whatever I could, | 
myself would entertain them.” 

Karen Blixen’s first house in Africa 
was a rather stark brick bungalow, 
with four rooms. She spent a year 
making it charming. In 1917, when 
the Blixens acquired an additional fif- 
teen hundred acres, they moved to 
more spacious quarters: a fieldstone 
manor with a mahogany-paneled 
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DEPARTING FROM DENMARK in 1913, 
the young Karen Dinesen sailed for 
East Africa to marry her cousin, 
Baron Bror von Blixen-Finecke, and 
to farm coffee on six thousand acres 
in the highlands. She left behind an 
existence she found too cozy and high- 
minded. To the editor (and suitor) 
who had first recognized her literary 
talent and had urged her to write, 
she stated that she preferred to live. 
Karen Blixen, who would later 
adopt the nom de plume Isak Dine- 
sen, intended to live well. Swaddled 
in straw, in crates stenciled with her 
exotic destination, was her trousseau 
of French crystal and Danish china; a 
service of flat silver; monogrammed 
linens; paintings in gilt frames; a PA . 
cuckoo clock; a library of books with . _ . 
fine morocco bindings. On the next Top: Karen Blixen and her staff outside Mbogani House on the East African coffee plantation 
where she lived from 1917 to 1931. ABovE: In her dining room, replete with china and crystal she 


steamer came a shipment of Persian brought in her trousseau from her girlhood home in Denmark, Blixen entertained a steady 
rugs—a wedding present from her parade of distinguished visitors, including her lover, the dashing adventurer Denys Finch-Hatton. 
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Now Technics lets you take control 7 
of an audio/video empire. che | 


At last. Video good enough for Technics audio. Integrated intoone Rice | 
P remarkable audio/video system of astonishing capabilities and RE. | 
f _ breathtaking performance. 
% It’s a Technics 26-inch (measured diagonally) color TV monitor/ a 
receiver. A Technics VHS Hi-Fi video cassette recorder. An AM/FM 
P stereo tuner/pre-amp with stereo TV sound.* Power amplifier. Linear 
tracking turntable. Auto-reverse cassette deck. A pair of three-way Tah 
speakers. Even an optional compact disc player. r 
Its unified wireless remote lets you control this technological empire 
from across the room. The remote has its own LCD readout to show 
you precisely what function you've selected. So you can create an 
audio experience. A video experience. Or a blending of the two. 
It's the audio/video empire that puts you in complete control. The 
experience is unforgettable. The name is Technics. 


‘Technics 


The science of sound 


Receive a FREE case of 10 Panasonic VHS Hi-Fi T-120 vie 
from Technics, with the purchase of AudioVision by Tec 
nC e nek Dene PML clo cea ora a) 91-11] gfe el] 6 (0) 
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ELEGANT, HIGH-RISE HOMES AT THE GATEWAY TO RIVER OAKS. 
WHERE OLD WORLD APPOINTMENTS MEET NEW WORLD CONVENIENCE. (WHERE TURN-OF-THE-CENTURY SERVICE IS FOUND IN 
TWENTIETH-CENTURY SURROUNDINGS. WHERE PURCHASE INFORMATION AND A PRIVATE SHOWING CAN BE YOURS 
BY CALLING MRS. HOLMES AT (713) 524-7156. 2121 KIRBY DRIVE, HOUSTON, TEXAS 77019. 








‘Itwas delivered right to ouruh...door’ 


“The gentleman who’s building our summer home 
could learn something from Spiegel. 

When Spiegel says they're going to deliver, they 
do. When Mr. Kuramoto, our esteemed architect, says 
he’s going to deliver, well... 

And Spiegel offers more than prompt delivery. 
They have 24-hour toll free ordering, the very best 
home furnishings, and free pick-ups by UPS for returns. 


So here I am with my Thayer Coggin sofa, coffee 
table, and no roof. Topless, if you will. 

The architect assures us the roof will be up in a 
few days. Now, if he were able to order it from Spiegel, 
I'd be inclined to believe him.” 

To get your Spiegel Spring Catalog for $3, call 
toll free, 1 800 345-4500, ask for catalog 296 and 
charge it. 
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dining room, sound plumbing, stone 
mantels and a majestic view of the 
Ngong Hills. Karen Blixen spent 
the next fourteen years here. Her 
marriage ended in 1922 and her 
health declined—she had contracted 
syphilis from her husband. The land 
proved too high and too arid for cof- 
fee, and her crops withered more reg- 
ularly than they bloomed. But this 
was the house she wrote of in Out of 
Africa, and where she lived “what 
became my real life.” It was here, too, 
that she entertained a procession of 


shady, noble and poetic vagabonds. 
First among them was Denys 
Finch-Hatton, hunter of lions and 
lover of Shakespeare. After her di- 
vorce, Denys moved his belongings 
to Mbogani House and used it as a 
base between safaris. He rarely gave 
Karen Blixen any notice of his arriv- 
als or departures; he was a kind of 
Ariel to her, more than a little heart- 
less—as beings of the air tend to be— 
but capable of bearing her up into a 
lighter element. “When I was expect- 
ing Denys back,” she wrote, “and heard 
his car coming up the drive, I heard, at 
the same time, the things of the farm 
all telling what they really were.” 
Out of Africa is now a film, directed 
and produced by Sydney Pollack, 
with Meryl Streep as Karen Blixen, 
Robert Redford as Denys Finch- 
Hatton and Klaus-Maria Brandauer 


Recreating Isak Dinesen’s World 
continued from page 54 


as Baron Bror von Blixen-Finecke. 
The screenplay, by Kurt Luedtke, is 
based on Isak Dinesen’s memoirs and 
also on her letters, biography and a 
life of Denys. The screenplay is less 
reticent than Dinesen’s original story— 
closer to earth and bone. In telling the 
tale, Sydney Pollack has given “the 
things of the farm,” and particularly 
the farmhouse, a finely tuned dra- 
matic role. The décor has its own 
movements. It reflects “the arc,” as 
the director calls it, of Karen Blixen’s 
changing sense of who she is, and of 
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adopts 


Trop: For the sets of Universal Pictures’ film Out of Africa, production designer Stephen Grimes 
painted watercolors, like this one of Mbogani House, to evoke Baroness Blixen’s world. ABOVE: A 
scene from the film depicts the auctioning-off of the writer’s possessions when she was forced 
to sell her beloved home after years of struggle against drought, poor coffee crops and creditors. 
































what she really needs to be herself. 
“The house,” Pollack explains, “be- 
gins as an empty shell.” It is still 7) 
African in the sense that an African 
house is an impermanent thing; 
it doesn’t sink foundations into the | 
ground. But Karen enters it with no- 
tions of privilege and permanence— © 
an image of home—as European as 
her trousseau. She proceeds to create | 
a showplace. “Isn’t this Denmark?” | 
Denys asks dryly at their first dinner, 
eyeing the crystal glass that the servant 
in white gloves has filled with claret. 
“T like my things,” she flashes back. } 
Her fate, though, is to love this 
wanderer who won't settle or be had; 
this coffee that never takes in expro} | 
priated land; and this country, whose | 
space, silence and grandeur contract 
with every passing year. She strug+ 
gles with her own experience of loss 
and need for certainty. “In the pro+ 
cess,” Pollack says, “she opens her 
doors, literally, to Africa. The Aubus | 
son carpet gives way to skins; the 
paintings in gilt frames to spears and 
hangings; the silk lampshades to 
globes of straw. The house goes ‘wild’ 
again. It will finally be as bare as on 
the first night she saw it.” In divesting | 


continued on page 62 


Furniture Makers Since 1889 








Artistry and craftsmanship are evident throughout Flair by Bernhardt. 
Seen here in contemporary modular upholstery tailored in a luxurious jewel tone stripe... 
and apparent in items from the Shimura bedroom, dining and occasional collections. The functional 
display wall features stylized Japanese fern motifs which gain dimension with layered silkscreen and lacquer 
applications. Typical of Bernhardt design and crafting finesse you will see in Flair Upholstery and Shimura 
catalogs. Send $5.00 to Bernhardt, Box 740, Dept. J-85, Lenoir, N.C. 28645. 
Bernharat furnishings are sold internationally by better furniture and 
department stores. 


Flair Division 
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SOFA MODEL WAVE 
ARMCHAIR MODEL LONGWAVE 
TABLE 600 


BLE MODEL P. 
CHAIRS MODEL LENS/SB 
design arch. giovanni offredi 


LOW TABLE MODEL BOYNTON 
design arch. bignotti/pontoglio 


Fabric designed by 

exclusively for Saporiti 

Engraved leathers by GUIDO PASQUALI 
The pee and tapestries 


yy Missoni’s collection 
and are produced by Saporiti 


THROUGH YOUR DECORATOR, 
DESIGNER OR ARCHITECT 








Kitchen Interior Design 


What a wonderfully, bold statement SieMatic makes with a startling 
new kitchen interior design in anthracite and stainless steel. 

The 9009 ML with soft, matte finished surfaces offers just the right 
setting where dining and entertainment are taken as serious fun. 

And there are those marvelous SieMatic options to make the kitchen 
design work the way you want it to. 

You can make whatever statement you want with SieMatic Kitchen 
Interior Designs. In modern, contemporary and traditional styles. Available 
through your interior designer or architect. 
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Trop: To ensure the film’s historical accuracy, set designer Josie MacAvin 
went “door-to-door” in the African highlands collecting period furni- 
ture and heirlooms. Mery] Streep, who plays the part of Karen Blixen in 
the film, stands in the artfully recreated living room of Mbogani House. 


her of her “things,” Africa challenges 
the notion of possession itself. 

The real Mbogani House now sits 
surrounded by modern villas, a golf 
course and a racetrack in the Nairobi 
suburb of Karen, named in Dinesen’s 
honor. It was impractical, from every 
point of view, to think of filming 
there. But Stephen Grimes, the pro- 
duction designer, “had the enormous 
luck” to find a fine period farmhouse 
with a remarkable view of the Ngong 
Hills. “It was that thing you dream 
about,” says Grimes. “A real house 
that also worked as a set.” 

Making it work, however, took 
eight months of meticulous prepara- 
tion. The designer’s working method 
was to make a series of successively 
more finished and elaborate draw- 
ings—first in pencil, then in watercol- 
or, finally in oil—charting ten years 
of change. These drawings were 
then bound into a portfolio for the 
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set decorator, Josie MacAvin, whose 
task was to find the props. ‘Patience 
is the main thing,” says Miss Mac- 
Avin, “and perhaps some Irish luck.” 
Her treasure hunt began in the 
prop houses and the antiques mar- 
kets of London, where she acquired, 
among other things, a lace bedcover 
and pillow shams; damask draperies; 
the silver dressing-table accessories; 
the Aubusson carpet. She then flew 
to Kenya with a list of people to see, 
many of them children or grandchil- 
dren of the original settlers. “I went 
door-to-door in the highlands look- 
ing for period furniture and heir- 
looms with the right character. When 
I found something, I would have to 
convince the owner to part with it for 
six months. That was asking a great 
deal, particularly in a country like 
Kenya, where lovely old things are 
scarce and cherished. But Stephen’s 
drawings had a magical effect. ‘That’s 


LEFT: The search for authentic detail led to Lake Naivasha, where 
Blixen’s original bedroom suite was recovered. RIGHT: As the film set § 
reveals, her love for Africa slowly became evident in her home as 
its European formality gave way to influences from the native culture. 


exactly how it looked,’ people would 
say. ‘He must have grown up here.’ ” 

Miss MacAvin found Karen Blixen’s 
original bedroom suite—bed, armoire, 
dressing table and cheval glass— 


in a house at Lake Naivasha. A Scan- ' 


dinavian family lent her a portrait 
of a lady with an uncanny resem- 
blance to Karen Blixen’s mother. Item 
by item, she was able to check off 
the props specifically called for in the 
script: a gramophone, a lady’s por- 
table writing desk, an old Corona type- 
writer, an Oriental screen. 

“We didn’t aim to reproduce the 
house exactly,” says Stephen Grimes, 
“but to capture a tone, a spirit. To 
make it like the real house we had, in 
a sense, to make it more than the real 
house. It’s a distillation.” 

Isak Dinesen herself was a lover of 
artifice, a connoisseur of craftsman- 
ship and a tireless distiller. She would 
have felt at home. 
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The model “J” Duesenberg, a 265 horse- 
power straight 8 with Dual Cowl Phaeton 
body was a real “Duesie” in the early days 


of the depression. 


Addison Mizner created the ultimate 


playground for the prominent and powerful. 
The Boca Raton Hotel and Club is even 
more fabulous today. 






The Faberge’ Eggs were 
originally designed for the } 
amusement of the Romanov i 
‘ 







dynasty. Ironically, the two 
principal collectors of 
these treasures today are a . 


Mad King Ludwig Il of 
Bavaria spent millions to 
build this storybook castle. millionaire capitalist 


It has become a worldwide and the communist party!” 
fantasy symbol. { 


‘THE ADDISON. 
ULTIMATE STANDARD 
OF LIVING WELL. 


Each era has its symbol of the ultimate that wealth can acquire. For ours, it is The Addison. A standard of living well, reserved 
for the few to whom price is a decidedly secondary consideration. On the last great stretch of beach in Boca Raton, 
The Addison is a colony of residences priced from $332,000 to over one million dollars. Each offers a spectacular view of 
the Atlantic and the city. Plus concierge service, valet parking, advanced security, as well as eligibility to apply for 
membership in The Boca Raton Hotel and Club. The original tower will be ready for occupancy in the fall of 1985, and 
construction continues on the second and final tower. For the particulars, including a colorful brochure, return the 
coupon or call our information center at (305) 368-3994. The Addison. Because in every era, wealth must have its rewards. 








ON'THE LAST GREAT STRETCH OF BEACH IN BOCA RATON. 


The Addison, P.O. Box 100, MRL? at arr AU) ae ar ee ER ORT ae, 


SMG6. a The complete terms are in an 





Dept. 7, Boca Raton, FL 33432, | Please send me complete information about The Addison. | offering plan available from i 
| “Renaissance Egg courtesy of The | Name | Sponsor CD83-014. Void in all 

FORBES Magazine Collection. | SEN ge RAS eS Bp UR REG a RO CR a Oe | states where prohibited by law. 
| | Address 
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Lenox. 


Ritz 


A Lenox tribute to 
American fashion—created 
under the guidance of 
our country’s leading 
costume experts. 


Individually crafted of fine 
handpainted porcelain. 


Available only by reservation. 


| Itis 1902. The turn of the century has 
| brought exciting new fashions to 

| America. A young lady is on the way 
' to meet her gentleman friend for tea. 
She is impeccably dressed for the 


collar, bodice and muff. Her “visiting 
dress” of ivory broadcloth, trimmed 
with silk appliqué, represents the 
height of fashion of the day. 


Tea at the Ritz has been created by 
Lenox under the guidance of distin- 
' guished fashion authorities—Vera 


Carrie Robbins, award-winning 
Broadway costume designer; Robert 


and Matthew Kiernan, Costume 
Society of America. This lovely figu- 
rine represents one of the most 
important eras in American fashion 
and is historically accurate down to the 
finest detail. 


A Handcrafted Work of Art 


Conceived and designed by the art- 
ists of Lenox and created exclusively 
under their direction by master 
craftsmen in Japan, each figurine 

is individually crafted of the finest 


| dinary detail from the furry texture 

of the muff to the curving art nouveau 
floral designs on the skirt, bodice, 
, and long, flowing sleeves. 





| Skilled artisans paint each piece © 
| by hand, creating a delicately colored 
) work of art of incomparable beauty. 

| Andeach figurine is embellished on 

_ Its base in pure 24 karat gold with 


—— 


occasion with a mouton-trimmed hat, 


Maxwell, renowned fashion designer; 


Riley, Fashion Institute of Technology; 


bisque porcelain—capturing extraor- 


© Lenox, Inc. 1986 


the title and the world-famous Lenox 
trademark...the symbol of unsur- 
passed quality and craftsmanship. 
Of course, your satisfaction is com- 
pletely guaranteed. 


Available Only Direct 
from Lenox 


Tea at the Ritz is available only by res- 
ervation direct from Lenox and will 
not be sold through even the most 
prestigious dealers or galleries. The 
original issue price is $95, payable in 





Shown smaller than actual size of 834” 
convenient monthly installments of 
$19 with no finance charge. Each figu- 
rine is accompanied by a Certificate 
of Authenticity and literature on the 
history of American fashion. 


Since each figurine is individually 
handcrafted, please allow 6 to8 
weeks for shipment. Reservations are 
accepted in strict sequence of receipt 
and should be received by January 
31, 1986. To order, mail your Reserva- 
tion Application, or call TOLL FREE 
1-800-228-5000 now. 






























Maite) ye was doing the Continental, 
Blass was making his Mark. 


You can see they certainly have their differences. 


Monsieur Givenchy chooses to further heighten the elegance 
of the Lincoln Continental with a deft combination of Midnight 
Black above a hauntingly dark Red Velvet. The seating surfaces 
are covered with rich Taupe leather that’s uniquely pleated in 
the designer’s own impeccable style. 


Mr. Blass, as is his manner, imposes simple lines, sensual fabrics 
and refined coloration upon the Lincoln Mark VII. The exterior is 
Sandalwood over a lower body of Dark Sandalwood, accented 
by Pewter and Bright Blue pinstripes. He has fashioned the 
seating surfaces with buttery-soft leather in a handsome 

sand Beige. 


Givenchy and Blass. Each has expressed his individuality. 
SO you Can express yOuTS. 


For more information, call 1-800-445-6000. 
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Spanish Labyrinth 


Inspired Spaces for a Madrid Apartment 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY ROMAN ARANGO AND PIN MORALES 


THE SOUL OF SPAIN is enclosed and pri- 
vate and so, more often than not, are 
its houses. While its skies are lumi- 
nous and generous, its fiestas glo- 
riously extroverted and its capital 
streets crowded and cosmopolitan, 
behind the shutters, iron grilles and 
glass are many intimate worlds as in- 
dividual as their occupants. Such is 
the island of calm created in the very 
center of Madrid by the combined 
talents of owner Pilar Carilla and 
two young artist-designers, Roman 
Arango and Pin Morales. 

As a basis for decoration, white of- 
fers many interpretations. In Spain it 
may suggest the whitewashed build- 
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TEXT BY CATHERINE STYLES-MCLEOD 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JOSE LUIS PEREZ 


ings of the south, the austerity of mo- 
nastic interiors, or the weathered 
plateresco richness of civic fagades. 
In this apartment, however, the 
owner and designers chose still an- 
other variation: pale faux-marbre 
walls and ceilings—delicately veined 
with hints of gold—that convey the 
assurance of imperial Rome. 

“The style is not really Spanish, it’s 
classical. But then much of Spanish 
civilization is based on the classical,” 
says the owner. “I didn’t want a fu- 
turistic house, since life in Madrid is 
hectic enough. I love all the activity, 
though my home is where I find the 
peace and quiet to balance the day.” 





ABOVE: Faux-marbre walls enhance 

the pristine atmosphere pervading 

the entrance hall of Pilar Carilla’s Madrid 
apartment, designed by Roman Arango and 
Pin Morales. Within the polished space, a 
trio of strong elements—a life-size Ibo fig- 
ure from Nigeria, an earthen jar exca- 

vated in Cadiz and a calligraphic 

painting by Pin Morales—lend 
contrasting forms and textures. 


opposite: Symmetrically arranged 
appointments reveal the library’s classical 
orientation, consistent with the overall desigrt 
of the home. Antique marble columns, crowned 
by celestial spheres, and Empire-style chairs 
flank a gold-leaf table, whose geometric 
motif is echoed in the Roman mosaic 
fragment and marble flooring. 
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But most of all, Senorita Carilla 
wanted an apartment where she 
could enjoy at least part of her col- 
lection of contemporary art. She is, 
by nature, a connoisseur. Her friends 
claim she has that rare ability to fully 
experience works of art, combined 
with a dedication that has taken her 
all over Europe and Japan to look and 
learn. As a matter of fact, she first 
met Arango and Morales several years 
ago when she visited their Toledo stu- 
dio to buy some of their art. “But she 


never sells anything,” says Morales. 

In the Madrid residence, the de- 
signers’ aim was to create a setting for 
works by Taro Suzuki, Tanaka, Insho 
and other Japanese artists, as well as 
a Dali sculpture, a Le Corbusier col- 
lage, a superb Antoni Tapies paint- 
ing and Pilar Carilla’s collection of 
old books. The home also had to be 
a place where friends could gather 
and stay, often late into the night, 
absorbed more often than not in 
passionate discussions of art—a topic 


LEFT: The sitting room testifies to the compositional skills of the designers, 

both of whom are also respected artists. Before the rectilinear fireplace wall, a chaise 
longue covered in white linen and an Oriental-inspired low table impart horizon- 
tal emphasis, set off by the curved forms of large pillows and a pair of Regency- 
style armchairs. Pedestals bear Baroque marble busts of Apollo and Diana. 





ABOVE: Two of the design’s prevalent themes—the theatrical and the un- 
expected—are underscored in the sitting room. Raised window shades reveal not 

the outdoors but an indoor sculpture garden arrayed with bronzes by Miguel Barrocal 
and Pablo Serrano. The bold painting is by Taro Suzuki, one of several con- 
temporary Japanese artists whose works are collected by the owner. 
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of intense debate among Senorita 
Carilla’s guests. “Pilar is a catalyst,” 
say Roman Arango. “A crystal. She 
concentrates other people’s energies.” 

So the designers settled on a cryptic 
approach, winding space into a laby- 
rinth of shining corridors and cubes, 
where nothing is obvious and every- 
thing awaits discovery. It is a laby- 
rinth of delicious surprises, such as 
the jewel-bright seventeenth-century 
Flemish tapestry in the guest area or 
the entrance hall's life-size Ibo figure 
from Nigeria. 

“Counterpoint, a change of pace” 
is how Arango describes the home’s 
mood. “When you first enter a room 
you're not aware of many of the ob- 
jects. Then as you turn, they take your 
breath away. I don’t like houses— 
or people—that you can discover all 
at once. I like to explore hidden 
things, places and personalities.” 
Among the treasures to be found are 
gold-leaf dining chairs created by the 
designers, and knotted white draper- 
ies that sway in the breeze from the 
ceiling fans. Even the flower arrange- 
ments are provocative: a cluster of 
glass vases holding pale pink rose- 
buds or a single iris floating in a deli- 
cate Murano cup. 

As both artists and designers, 
Arango and Morales treat space like a 
canvas, to be composed and given 
value. They eschew conventional 
houses with everyday domestic de- 
mands. Senorita Carilla’s kitchen, for 
example, is a maze of mirrors, an- 
other Arango-Morales specialty. 
Even the lowliest implement or most 
modest fruit takes on the stature of a 
still life—peppers glisten fiery red, 
aubergines glow like polished ma- 
hogany. ‘““What’s more,” Morales 


A small living area also serves as a guest 
room, with sofas that convert to beds and 
white cotton draperies that function as mal- 
leable architecture, forming rooms within a 
room. Reminiscent of a theatrical backdrop, 
a 17th-century Flemish tapestry alludes to 
the partners’ training in set design. The 
small painting is by Manuel Rivera. 












































The designers wound space into a 
labyrinth of shining corridors and cubes, 
where everything awaits discovery. 


points out, ‘mirrors are perfectly 
practical and very easy to clean.” 

Pin Morales’s calligraphic paint- 
ings, bold ciphers in black and white, 
unify the diverse elements in the resi- 
dence. Roman Arango has contrib- 
uted collages covered with rice paper, 
which he uses as a veil so that their 
subtle harmonies surface slowly. On 
a small scale, the collages reflect 
the designers’ shared philosophy of 
arousing continuous emotions in the 
viewer, who by appreciating both in- 
dividual works and the design as a 
whole, becomes both spectator and 
participant in an aesthetic and intel- 


lectual journey. This slow voyage to 
appreciation is a principle that the 
Japanese, too, understand and extol. 
It is part of the joy Senorita Carilla 
herself experiences over a period of 
time, quietly unlocking the meaning 
of beautiful things, seeking in them 
the secrets behind their arrangements 
of form and color. 

Just as houses often turn their most 
sober aspect to the outside world, this 
apartment, so reserved at first sight as 
to seem almost ceremonial, slowly re- 
veals secrets all the more rewarding 
because their discovery demands sen- 
sitivity and involvement.0 


RIGHT: The master bedroom, with its adjoining sitting room and library, forms 
Senorita Carilla’s private refuge. The essentially achromatic scheme is injected with 
the red-lacquered accents of two bedside cabinets. Another strong note is the Pin 
Morales painting. BELOW: Two collages by Roman Arango contribute to the serenity 
of the bedroom. The understated elegance of an antique English Colonial side table of 
ebony and silver is complemented by a pair of 18th-century-style candlesticks and a 
Murano glass goblet. In the bath, shelves hold a collection of archaeological artifacts. 
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Two Arts Entwined 


Gabriele Viinter and Wassily Kandinsky in West Germany 


TEXT BY KAY LARSON 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 


The house in Murnau, West Germany, which artists Gabriele Miinter and Wassily 
Kandinsky shared from 1909 to 1914, was a palette for their emotions, their talents and 
their friendships. It was large enough for gatherings of the many artists the couple knew, 
among them Franz Marc, with whom Kandinsky was to found the Blue Rider group in 
1911. Opposite ABOVE: Miinter’s oil painting, 1931, of the “Russian Villa,” as they named 
it. ABOVE: Garden, 1910, reflects Kandinsky’s movement toward abstract art. 


| 








THE VERDANT MOUNTAIN pastures of 
Bavaria are an unlikely site for the 
birth of the abstract spirit in modern 
art. In 1909, however, the Russian 
émigré Wassily Kandinsky and the 
German artist Gabriele Miinter came 
to paint in the quiet market village 
of Murnau, where Miinter had bought 
a rustic farmhouse with income 
received from an inheritance. 

The house was much more than a 
summer retreat from the rigors of 
Munich, where the pair kept an 
apartment; it was the emotional focus 
of their life together; the headquar- 
ters of their maturation as artists; 
and a way station for Kandinsky’s 


heroic expedition into the unknown. 
During his painting trips into the 
Murnau hills, Kandinsky succeeded 
in freeing himself from a depen- 
dence on nature and sent Western art 
in pursuit of a pure, spiritual abstrac- 
tion. “If destiny will grant me 
enough time,” he predicted, “I shall 
discover a new international lan- 
guage which will endure forever and 
which will continually enrich itself.” 

The house that was the center of 
this adventure is a tall, mansard- 
roofed, stoop-shouldered dwelling 
that projects the rustic dignity of 
farmhouses throughout the Alps. 
Typical of the region, Miinter’s house 
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lacked electricity or water and was 
heated only by a central oven be- 
tween kitchen and living room. But 
both artists must have loved the sim- 
ple harmony of its rooms and the folk- 
art complexity of its exterior detail. 
They peacefully pursued their mis- 
sion there until the outbreak of war 
in 1914. Later, after traveling for 
nearly two decades, Gabriele Munter 
came back to the house and lived 
there until her death in 1962. 

Murnau represented virtually the 
only settled interlude in Miinter’s af- 
fair with Kandinsky. She met him in 
1902 when she enrolled in a still- 
life class in the school he had just 
founded. Kandinsky had been study- 
ing art in Munich since abandoning 
his Russian legal career in 1896; his 
Phalanx School was a way of declar- 
ing that his apprenticeship was over. 
As a teacher, he welcomed Miunter’s 
intuitive approach to painting. She 
later recalled his comment: “You are 
hopeless as a student—one can’t teach 
you anything. You can only do what 
has grown from within. You have 
been given everything by nature. 
What I can do for you is to protect 
and care for your talent, so that noth- 
ing false happens to it.” 

That summer Gabriele Miinter took 
Kandinsky’s landscape course in 
the mountains south of Munich. Since 
Kandinsky and Miinter owned the 
only bicycles in their small group, 
there was plenty of opportunity for 
private instruction. Miinter set about 
learning her teacher’s theories of 
landscape composition, although 


The painted furniture in Miinter’s 
studio reflects the creativity that infused the 
years she and Kandinsky spent together. The 
desk and chair at left, decorated by Kandin- 
sky, were kept in the attic, where he liked to 

write. The chest of drawers is bright with 
Miinter’s flowers and flourishes. On the 
walls are a number of her paintings: by the 
window, Night Shadows, 1919; above the 
chest of drawers, top row, left to right: Still 
Life, Pentecost, 1934; Still Life at the Window, 
1953; Easter Still Life, 1939. Bottom row: Grave 
Cross with Pink Perennial, 1908; Blue Exca- 
vator, 1937; Street in the Fall, ca. 1912; Corn 
Flowers and Marguerites before a Dark 
Ground, 1934. The work on the easel is 
the headboard of a child’s bed. 
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both her apprenticeship and her af- 
fections must have suffered during a 
restless and uncertain winter back in 
Munich. Kandinsky was not ready to 
ask his Russian Orthodox wife, Anja, 
for a divorce. The following summer 
he invited his former pupil to attend 
his outdoor painting class in the hills 
around Kallmunz. This time the pair 
pledged themselves to each other de- 
spite all hindrances. 

Travel must have offered them a 
convenient detour around the awk- 
ward situation that awaited them in 
Munich. Between 1904 and 1908 
Kandinsky and Miinter wandered 
across Europe and North Africa and 
settled briefly in Tunis, Italy and 
France. Arriving at last in Munich in 
1908, they left again to spend August, 
September and October in Murnau, 
where Miinter discovered her charm- 
ing house on a hill. 

For both artists, Murnau was a rich 
locale. The town sits on an open shelf 
of land bordered by marshes and 
moors and backed by the Bavarian 
Alps. Nearby is the Staffelsee, the 
lake that Kandinsky particularly 
loved. When they settled finally in 
Murnau, both artists plunged into 
work. Kandinsky’s closely structured 
landscapes had evolved during their 
long Wanderjahre into glowing sym- 
bolist fantasies combining his medi- 
evalist tastes and his fascination with 
Teutonic folktales. 

In Murnau he quickly dropped the 
affectations such a program seemed 
to require and returned to painting 
landscapes. This time, however, his 
art mirrored his pursuit of the spiri- 
tual. He studied theosophy and col- 
lected religious folk art. And he 
gradually stripped his landscapes of 


LEFT: The staircase decoration was 
painted by Kandinsky around 1909. A 
lighthearted composition of color and move- 
ment, the scene expresses his early interest in 
folk art. RIGHT: The pristine simplicity of Kan- 
dinsky’s bedroom is enlivened by Gabriele 
Miinter’s works: at left, Parc Saint Cloud, 
1907; Bridge in Chartres, 1907; and, above the 
headboard, Laundry at the Beach, ca. 1907-8. 
All are color linocuts. Numerous works by 
both artists were inspired by the view of 
Murnau through the villa windows. 

















an emotional reaction from Miinter. She rejected his whimsical inter- 
pretation of the riders—himself galloping ahead, urging her to 
follow—as being untrue of their actual relationship. 
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Kandinsky’s design for her dressing table triggered 


all but color, which had for him a 
spiritual dimension, like music—an 
emotional timbre that expressed the 
human soul. “My love of nature,” 
Kandinsky later explained, “con- 
sisted mainly of my enjoyment and 
my enthusiasm for color. Frequently 
I was so much obsessed by a fragrant 
and strongly resonant blue spot in 
the shadow of a shrub that I would 


paint a whole landscape only in order | 


to pin it down.” 

Those were the years of the Blue 
Rider, the group formed by Kandin- 
sky and Franz Marc. At this time also, 
Kandinsky was working on his book 
Concerning the Spiritual in Art, which 
was published in 1912. The house in! 


Murnau was often filled with art- | 


ists—Kandinsky, Miinter, Franz and. 


Maria Marc, Alexei von Jawlensky}\ | 
and his companion Marianne voni | 


Werefkin—wrestling with the ques- 


tion of what an abstract art might | 


look like. Since Jawlensky was also 
Russian, Miinter jokingly named her’ 
house ‘“Russenvilla.” 


Miinter’s position in this super-' | 


charged circle must have been tricky. 
As the only fully committed artist 
among the women, she wouid have 
had to remain aloof when the men 
tossed out ideas for the new Blue 
Rider Almanac and their mates duti- 
fully took notes. She could not have 
challenged Kandinsky’s ideas, yet she 
was occasionally criticized for being 
too much in his shadow. No doubt 
she was less theoretically inclined 
than Kandinsky, who found a system 


to fit every idea. But she was not a» 


passive onlooker. 

In her own work, Minter pre- 
ferred to try many things at once. She 
painted landscapes and portraits, did 
woodcuts, and filled the house with 
cushions and textiles she had embroi- 
dered in Tunis after Kandinsky’s de- 
signs. Through her friend Jawlensky 
she discovered that Murnau had been 
a center of the medieval craft of paint- 
ing on glass, and she adapted the 
method to create bold, simple land- 
scape compositions in vivid colors. 
Kandinsky and Jawlensky, impressed 

continued on page 170 
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ABOVE: Gabriele Miinter’s Kandinsky While Painting, 1903, was a product of her second summer with him, when at his 
invitation she joined his landscape class at Kallmunz and their love affair became an accepted part of their lives. BELOW LEFT: The 
artists’ palettes and brushes, side by side on a table at the Russian Villa, evoke the congenial years from 1909 to 1914. 





RIGHT: Kandinsky’s portrait of Gabriele 
was painted in 1905, three years after their 
first meeting. It was a time of instability in 
Minter’s life, a period complicated by the 
uncertain status of their relationship and 
their almost constant travels. 
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Continental Shift 


Sydney Penthouse with an Old World Sensibility 


TEXT BY HILLARY JOHNSON 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


GALLIC SENSIBILITIES are carefully cul- 
tivated, and like most Frenchmen, 
Nicolas Feuillatte is proud of his 
sense of aesthetics. “I have always 
had beautiful homes,” he says. “I am 
not interested in trendy decoration. 
I am only interested in things that 
are meaningful to me.” 

It was predictable, then, that 


Feuillatte should have undertaken 
the decoration of his Sydney apart- 
ment in a manner that was as exact- 
ing as it was leisurely. 

As head of sales and licensing for 
Yves Saint Laurent in Australia and 
New Zealand, the Paris-based busi- 
nessman spends four months a year 
in Sydney. “I didn’t want to return 





each time to an impersonal hotel 
room,” Feuillatte explains, adding 
that the time-honored solution to 
temporary residence, a small, effi- 
cient pied-d-terre, “‘just wasn’t 
enough. I wanted something closer in 
spirit to my home in Paris.” 

So, shortly after taking possession 
of a fifth-floor penthouse apartment 


Delighted with the original Tudor Revival details in his Sydney penthouse and intent on 
preserving its European ambience, Nicolas Feuillatte (above) asked designer Lorenzo Corradini to help 
him select and organize a harmonious array of furnishings. opposirE: Situated on a steep hillside above 

Elizabeth Bay, the apartment has a commanding view of one of Sydney’s liveliest marinas. 
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overlooking a busy marina on Eliza- 
beth Bay, Feuillatte emptied the 
rooms, had walls and ceilings painted 
off-white and the parquet floors 
polished. “Then I took a chair, 


played some music and just looked 


around,” he says. “The feeling of 
the arches, the design of the space— 
it was all magnificent.” 

The apartment building, bought 
some years ago by Feuillatte’s fam- 
ily, had been built in the 1920s by 
a Melbourne businessman who re- 


_ served the top floor for himself. He 
| commissioned a spacious apartment 


that in its handcrafted details—Tu- 
dor tracery on the ceilings, leaded 
glass windows—seems more charac- 
teristic of Edwardian London than 
bustling, modern Sydney. Nicolas 
Feuillatte, appreciative of the archi- 
tect’s skill, declared the rooms per- 
fect. His task, he felt, was merely 
to fill them with “things that have 
authenticity and integrity.” 

To that end, Feuillatte sought a de- 
signer who would work in tandem 
with him. “I’m not a man who says to 
a decorator, ‘Here’s an empty shell— 
do it, send me the bill, and Ill see you 
in six months,” he says. “I know 
what I like and want.” He engaged 
Italian interior designer Lorenzo 
Corradini, who agreed with him on 
the most appropriate mix of art, an- 
tiquities, antiques and furniture. “I 
have always liked traditional styles, 
and this apartment has a classic En- 
glish feel to it,” says the designer. 

Although most of the furnishings 
were to come from Feuillatte’s cache 


‘of family heirlooms, there were gaps 


that needed to be filled. The task 
of assembling the right pieces took 
Lorenzo Corradini some two years, 
most of it spent combing antiques 
shops and auction houses. An antique 
dining table and chairs were discov- 
ered in Newport, Rhode Island, a 
marble Venus came from Rome, and 
four eighteenth-century Belgian 
busts representing Africa and the Ca- 
ribbean were bought in Australia. In 
their effort to maintain the apart- 


ment’s traditional feeling, the de-» 


signer and owner took great pains to 





ABOVE: A 17th-century Chinese lacquered cabinet on a gilded stand embel- 
lishes the spacious entrance hall. opposite: Understated furnishings and carefully 
chosen objects—including a Louis XIV stone sphinx and Ch’ien Lung porcelains—are com- 
bined beneath the living room’s tracery ceiling. An 18th-century portrait graces the mir- 
rored wall. BELOW: The dining room’s original paneling, parquet floor and leaded-glass 
windows provide a dignified background for antique English furniture and silver. 























The kitchen—setting for many of Nicolas Feuillatte’s informal dinners—has 
a country spirit reminiscent of the owner’s native France. A rustic oak-planked table and 
ladder-back chairs are placed before French doors that open onto a lush terrace garden. 


choose only pieces that would com- 
plement the space. “I was not going 
to put in very modern, abstract paint- 
ings, because I think that would have 
been destructive in this apartment,” 
Feuillatte explains. 

Nevertheless, the artworks and 
furnishings the designer and owner 
chose represent a wide range of cul- 
tures and eras. In the living room, a 
pair of Louis XIV stone sphinxes pose 
regally near a Regency marquetry 


ao 
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commode. One wall has an arched 
window of hand-beveled glass; oppo- 
site it hangs a nineteenth-century oil 
of the French fleet doing battle in 
Indochina. Nicolas Feuillatte liked it 
so much that he outbid his country’s 
government for it; the other three 
paintings in the series are now in the 
Musée de la Marine in Paris. 

If the apartment’s interiors are an 
exercise in understatement, the spa- 
cious terrace garden adds a dash of 


drama, opening on a spectacular 
view of Elizabeth Bay. With its terra- 
cotta tiles, lemon trees, bamboo and 
pots of flowers, it is a sun-dappled 
setting for alfresco meals. “There’s a 
summery feeling—it seems like a gar- 
den in the sky,” says the owner. 


Feuillatte’s attitudes about the style 


in which people live are as well de- 
fined as his ideas about décor. Above 
all he dislikes pretentiousness, which 
to him is nearly analogous with 
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From his terra-cotta-paved terrace overlooking the bay, Nicolas Feuillatte can 
enjoy a leisurely breakfast or watch the start of the annual Sydney—Hobart yacht race 
in the last week of December. Pots of oleander bloom in profusion. 


clutter. “I like one flower, not a 
big bouquet; one good dish, not a 
ten-course meal,” he says. In Sydney 
he often entertains dinner guests in 
his kitchen, using family silver and 
serving the meals on a rough- 
planked country table beneath an 
antique French lantern. “I have 
made people very unhappy because | 
would say, ‘Come and have dinner in 
my kitchen,’ and they would think, 
‘My God—his kitchen!’ But life today 


is different than it was years ago.” 

His taste, he admits, has changed 
somewhat over the years. He was 
born in France fifty-eight years ago 
and raised in a chateau outside Paris. 
His mother, he remembers, “hated 
modern things.” Basically he inher- 
ited her taste, although he admits to a 
bout with modernism in the 1960s, 
when he lived in New York. “I got 
very tired of it. | wanted something 


warmer,” he explains. Eventually he 


returned to France, where he now 
produces his own champagne from 
grapes grown in a vineyard outside 
Reims. His sense of tradition has been 
reasserted in a Régence-style apart- 
ment on the avenue Foch. But for the 
four months of the year he resides in 
Sydney, Nicolas Feuillatte is also per- 
fectly at home. “I live in France like a 
Frenchman,” he says with equanim- 
ity, ‘and I wanted to live 7 ‘or 


ul 


in the same kind of style. 

















Abode of Leisure 


A Teahouse in Tokyo Celebrates Art and Nature 


ARCHITECTURE BY SUTEMI HORIGUCHI 
TEXT BY SHIRLEY SUN 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY TSUYOSHI ITO 





The garden surrounding Tomo 

Kikuchi’s teahouse, Kankyo (Abode 

of Leisure), affords a transition from the 
outside world to the secluded, meditative 
world of the teahouse. The architect was the 
late Sutemi Horiguchi. ABove: Sliding screens in 
the main room open to frame a view of the 


carefully ordered garden. RIGHT: A rhyth- 
mically patterned bamboo fence cif- 
cumscribes the garden and teahouse. 





IN THE HEART Of bustling Tokyo, a sea 
of glass and concrete, floats an island 
of repose and tranquillity—Kankyo 
(Abode of Leisure), a teahouse named 
after a humble hut in a Chinese poem 
of the T’ang Dynasty. To build it, the 
owner, Tomo Kikuchi, collaborated 
with a master of the teahouse form, 
the late architect Sutemi Horiguchi. 
Built of chestnut, pine and spruce, 
it is a totally unassuming house cre- 
ated exclusively for the appreciation 
of beauty. In a teahouse, the host in- 
vites friends of similar artistic tastes 
not only to partake of tea but also to 
enjoy an inspired choice of art objects. 
The tea wares and lacquerware used 
for serving, the scroll paintings and 
the landscaped garden—everything 
contributes to the harmony of the ex- 
perience, which, with the changing 
season and mood, can never be recap- 
tured in quite the same way again. 
Just inside Kankyo’s garden gate is 
a long slab of stone that serves as a 
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metaphorical bridge leading from the 
ordinary world to one completely de- 
voted to beauty. The stone has been 
cut lengthwise and a corner has also 
been cut away, allowing grass to 


grow up in the crevices. The effect is 


perfectly natural, and such austere 
simplicity is the hallmark of Sutemi 
Horiguchi’s genius. 

Horiguchi devoted three years to 
the construction of Kankyo, not in- 
cluding its planning and design. 
He spent one thousand days at the 
teahouse, and undertook no other 
projects during this time. 

“His life, his whole energy and his 
persistence in the pursuit of beauty 
are here. His whole philosophy is liv- 
ing in this house,” remarks Tomo 
Kikuchi. He gave enormous thought 
to every detail. For instance, he spent 
two days determining the ideal 
height of the floor and five days de- 
ciding exactly where to plant a 150- 
year-old pine tree. Today, from the 
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vantage point of the tsukimi, the bam- 
boo moon-viewing platform, that no- 
ble pine leans slightly, seeming to 
beckon to the moon. 


On one side of the teahouse is the 
tokonoma, an alcove made for the dis- 
play of a single art object. Here a rus- 
tic bamboo vase is hung, holding a 
blossom still fresh with dew. The Jap- 
anese preoccupation with beauty is 


so complete that, on occasion, all the 
flowers in a garden are deliberately 
cut to avoid diluting the intense com- 
munion with a single bloom. 

A tenth-grade (the highest level) 
practitioner of tea ceremony of the 
Urasenke school, Mme Kikuchi of- 
ten uses wares not usually associated 
with the ceremony, such as Chinese 
blue-and-white Ming vessels or other 


pieces that particularly delight her. 

On special occasions she follows 
the tea ceremony with a formal 
kaiseki dinner, which evolved from 


the tea ceremony tradition. Using a - 


smooth, high-footed, black lacquer 


tray that she designed herself, Mme : 


Kikuchi serves with ceramics by con- 
temporary artists—petal-shaped bowls 
by Shurei Miura, white octagonal 








TOP RIGHT: An ardent devotee of the 

tea ceremony tradition, Tomo Kikuchi 

is also a knowledgeable collector of an- 
tique and contemporary ceramics. ABOVE: An 
abstract screen painting adorns a corner of 
the main room, where several contempor- 
ary ceramic pieces are carefully arranged for 
the evening’s ceremony. RIGHT: Adjacent to 
the main room is an area set aside for imple- 
ments used in the preparation of the tea 
ceremony. The ceramics artfully placed 


along the shelves display variety. 


in shape, texture and color. 


dishes with red patterns by Furukawa 
Takahisa, sake cups and a jar made by 
Miura Koheiji and Sozan Kaneshige. 

A porcelain dinner service in her 
collection has aroused endless fasci- 
nation. Known as the “phantom” 
dinner set, it was created especially 
for a long-anticipated visit from the 
emperor and empress of Japan. Dur- 
ing their annual tree-planting outing 
in the early summer of 1976, the 
royal couple honored the Kikuchi 
family by stopping at their country 
home in Ibaraki Prefecture. For the 
occasion Mme Kikuchi commissioned 
a 230-piece porcelain service in green 
overglaze enamel decorated with a 
“pird-on-a-bough” motif. Polychrome- 
ceramics artist Yoshimichi Fujimoto 
of Tokyo National University took 
two years to create the set. It was used 
once, and never again. 

“When I was overseeing the dinner 
for Their Majesties,” Mme Kikuchi 














says, “course after course was served, 
but the plates did not come back 
right away. I grew puzzled. Later, 
when I learned the empress held on 
to the plates so long because she 
appreciated them, I was overjoyed.” 

In fact, Tomo Kikuchi has become 
one of the leading forces behind the 
new golden age of Japanese ceramics. 
Not since the Momoyama period 
(1573-1615) has such creative activity 
flourished among master potters. She 
has introduced the works of many 
rising Japanese ceramicists at home 
and abroad through her gallery, the 
Kandori, and through an exhibition 
of her collection at the National Mu- 
seum of Natural History in Washing- 
ton, D.C. and the Victoria and Albert 
in London. The multifaceted collec- 
tion includes works by one hun- 
dred living Japanese ceramicists, 
whose styles range from the tradition- 
al to the avant-garde; some, indeed, 
are works of pure sculpture. 

While she has a prized collection of 
antique ceramics, she prefers collect- 
ing contemporary pieces, because that 
allows her to meet many talented 


artists. “Lately,” she says, “I have the 
urge to live longer just to see how 
the younger artists will turn out.” 

Tomo Kikuchi is a patron in the 
grand sense, someone who allows the 
artist to grow, experiment, learn and 
develop. She also epitomizes the con- 
temporary spirit and eclecticism of 
Japan, crossing national boundaries 
aesthetically yet remaining deeply 
rooted in her own tradition. 0 


LEFT: Glowing lanterns light the 

path from the entrance gate to the tea- 
house. Above: Natural elements—stone, 
wood, bamboo and plants—add to the har- 
mony of the tea ceremony setting. TOP LEFT: In 
a modern variation on the traditional ink 
painting, a splash of ink forms an aura 

for a single flower in a rustic bamboo 
vase—an object of contemplation. 
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Winfield House 


The Residence of the American Ambassador in London 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY WILLIAM HAINES AND TED GRABER 
TEXT BY PETER QUENNELL 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 











TOP AND COVER: Given to the United States after World War II by Barbara Hutton, Winfield 
House has been the London residence of the American ambassador since 1954. The Geor- 
gian-style house was renovated by the late William Haines and Ted Graber in 1969 and 
recently updated by Graber for Ambassador and Mrs. Charles H. Price II. above: A 
portrait of Thomas Jefferson, after Thomas Sully, dominates the reception hall. opro- 
site: Painted boiserie complements the French furnishings in the yellow drawing room. 
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“Winfield House is a place 

Americans can be proud 

of, a living monument 

to our heritage. In 

many ways, too, it isa 

centerpiece for relations 

between the United States 
and Great Britain.” 











ABOVE: Of his recent work at Winfield House, Ted Graber says, “Carol 
Price and | rearranged the interiors to look the way they had when 
William Haines and I first did them, and then I mixed in their own 
things.” The 18th-century Chinese scrolls in the drawing room are on 
loan from the Nelson-Atkins Museum of Art. opposire: In the Garden 
Room 18th-century Chinese wallpaper was installed by the designers 
for Ambassador and Mrs. Walter Annenberg. The Chinese Chippen- 
dale mirror and export porcelains are from the Prices’ collection. 


LONDON STILL contains splendid build- 
ings designed by those great archi- 
tects Christopher Wren and Inigo 
Jones, as well as pleasant eighteenth- 
century streets and dignified nine- 
teenth-century squares. But since 
Wren’s plans for rebuilding the city’s 
financial nucleus after the Great Fire 
were summarily rejected, few attempts 
have been made to reshape any dis- 
trict into an architectural whole. 

One neighborhood, however, re- 
mains unforgettably harmonious— 
Regent’s Park, where Winfield 
House, the official residence of the 
American ambassador to the Court 
of St. James’s, most appropriately 
stands. Regent’s Park was the cre- 
ation of a single architect, John Nash, 
who was born in 1752 and died in 
1835, and who, like many highly 
gifted men, was evidently blessed 
with a strain of natural good luck. 

Though he displayed various de- 
testable qualities, Nash’s chief em- 
ployer, the prince regent, later King 
George IV, had excellent taste and 
a grandiose sense of style. He was 
delighted with Nash’s ambitious 
projects, and in 1811 the poet Tom 
Moore reported that the prince was 
“so pleased with this magnificent 
plan that he had been heard to say, ‘It 
will quite eclipse Napoleon.’ ” 

But besides preserving and beauti- 
fying the royal parklands, Nash had 
another and yet more extensive 
scheme. From the regent’s London 
residence, Carlton House, he would 
cut a new elegantly arcaded street, 
entitled Regent Street, that ran di- 
rectly to the park. There he allowed 
his genius full play. John Nash was 
no commonplace developer. His ob- 
ject was to produce “one entire Park 
compleat in unity of character and 
not an assemblage of Villas and 
Shrubberies like Hampstead, High- 
gate, Clapham-Common and other 
purlieus of the Town.” 

When he turned his attention to 
the rows of houses that were to over- 
look the park, it was toward “unity 
of character,” which did not necessar- 
ily involve uniformity of detail, that 
the architect would always aim. The 




















dazzling effect we still see today. 

In Regent’s Park, crescent follows 
crescent, terrace is succeeded by ter- 
race, but the effect is never monoto- 
nous. These classical facades, built for 
the most part between 1812 and 
1827, are so cleverly varied and so in- 
geniously juxtaposed that, although 
they constitute a glorious ensemble, 
each seems to have an individual ap- 
peal and a separate existence. 

Such are the surroundings of 
Winfield House. The original build- 
ing, once a part of Nash’s plan, was 
built in 1825. It was called St. Dun- 
stan’s Villa. By the 1930s, however, the 
house had fallen into disrepair and 
was considerably damaged by fire. 

In 1934 the American heiress Bar- 
bara Hutton bought St. Dunstan’s 
Villa and had it demolished, hiring a 
London firm of architects to construct 
an altogether new house in the Geor- 
gian style. She called it Winfield 
House, after her grandfather Frank 
Winfield Woolworth, and lived there 
on and off for several years. After the 
war, Barbara Hutton donated the house 
to the American government for use 
as an Officers club, and since 1954 it 
has served as the official residence of 
nine American ambassadors. Through 
the generosity of each—as well as 
that of other private United States cit- 
izens—though only fifty years old 
Winfield House has acquired a qual- 
ity that usually takes centuries and 
many generations to produce. 

Perhaps the greatest contribution 
to the current resplendence of 
Winfield House was made in 1969, 
when Ambassador and Mrs. Walter 
Annenberg called on the late William 
Haines and his partner, Ted Graber, 
to carry out extensive renovations. As 
Ted Graber recalls, ‘’The ambassador 
asked us, ‘Would you go with Mrs. 
Annenberg to Winfield House and 
see what has to be done?’ A month 
after we came back, we flew to Phila- 
delphia to show them our plans for 
the first floor and submit ideas for the 
rest. From there we continued on to 
London and started work.” 

Graber and Haines labored nine 
months to restore the three-story 
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opposite: When the designers refurbished Winfield House, they main- 
tained the architectural integrity of the state dining room, restoring gilt 
details and installing new silk draperies. The chandeliers and Regency- 
style wall lights are original to the house. Stemware by Baccarat. ABOVE 
For more informal dinners the Prices prefer to entertain in the family 
dining room. The paintings, by Jamie Wyeth, are Flood at Brandywine, 
left, and Half Cord. tor: Tablesettings of the Prices’ own tobacco-leaf 
porcelain and Baccarat stemware surround a centerpiece of sweet peas. 
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house. They added a new roof, re- 
wired, redid the plumbing, restored 
the elegant reception and dining 
rooms downstairs and rearranged 
and restored the family bedrooms, 
the guest rooms and a private sitting 
room on the first floor. During that 
time they were assisted by their En- 
glish associate Dudley Poplak, who 
now maintains the house as curator. 

The interiors are all eighteenth 
century, in keeping with the style of 
the house. Says Graber, “If you are 
going to do a fine residence that will 
represent the United States and the 
ambassador, the project itself de- 
mands top quality. The only differ- 
ence between Winfield House today 
and the way it might have been in 
the eighteenth century is that there’s 
more furniture now. In those days 
they had grand salons, which re- 
quired lots of space. 

“In the yellow drawing room we 
used some of the eighteenth-century 
French furniture left by Barbara 
Hutton,” Graber continues. “And the 
crystal and ormolu chandelier in the 
reception hall was made for a Raj 
house in India.” The designers also 
bought fine English antiques for the 
Annenbergs and supplemented those 
with pieces from America. ‘The fab- 
rics, trims, draperies and upholstered 
furniture were all made in California, 
shipped to Winfield House and put 
in place. In quality, workmanship 
artd style, they complement what 
was done in England in the eigh- 
teenth century.” 

When Charles H. Price II was ap- 
pointed to the Court of St. James’s by 
President Ronald Reagan in 1983, he 
and his wife, Carol, asked Ted Graber 
to renew the interiors, reintroducing 
many of the original pieces that had 
been in storage and integrating the 
Prices’ own furniture and art. The 
Prices had worked with Graber at 
their previous residence in Brussels, 
where Mr. Price also served as ambas- 
sador, as well as at their private resi- 
dences, and they knew that the 
designer shared many of their tastes. 

“We have had a close relationship 
with Ted Graber for twelve years,” 





opposite: The family sitting room is filled with personal memorabilia, 
photographs and some of the Prices’ own furniture, including a Chip- 
pendale-style mirror. ‘It’s the most private area in the house,” says Mrs. 
Price. “We feel very much at home here.” Top AND ABOVE: Mrs. Price’s 
boudoir, with its painted Louis XVI-style boiserie, is a serene retreat for 
working or receiving friends. Botanical engravings, a collection of glass 
objects and several porcelain cachepots were added by Mrs. Price. 
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says Carol Price. “We're really as 
much friends as clients. Ted and I 
shared the same goal for the house: to 
make it come alive, to give it the qual- 
ities of a home. We both love eigh- 
teenth-century furniture, and I have 
a special interest in eighteenth-cen- 
tury porcelain, so we tried to blend 
our things—porcelains, paintings, 
objets d’art, Chippendale mirrors, some 
furniture and many accessories— 
with the existing interiors. It was fun 
to work with Ted again—we both 
love and respect the house so much.” 

Mrs. Price is careful to point out, 
however, that her role with regard to 
the interiors of Winfield House is 
really similar to that of a custodian. 
“We want to preserve the house in 
the best condition possible, for it is 
constantly in use for official occa- 
sions, constantly on display. We’ve 
attempted to undertake restoration 
while at the same time maintaining 
the intrinsic feel of the original 
house. Winfield House is a place 
Americans can be proud of, a living 
monument to our heritage. In many 
ways it is a centerpiece for nurturing 
relations between the United States 
and Great Britain. We host a fascinat- 
ing cross section of British life in this 
house, and a large number of Ameri- 
cans too. I look on it as a great joy and 
responsibility to care for every detail 
of Winfield House.” 

The interiors of Winfield House are 
now a cultural mosaic in which every 
element has found its proper position 
and records the tastes and interests of 
the occupant who placed it there. The 
Prices’ interest in art, for example, is 
evidenced by a dramatic portrait by 
Picasso hung just opposite the doors 
to the family dining room. 

“If there is anything the house 
now lacks it is an adequate number of 
great paintings,” says Mrs. Price. “We 
are always looking for lenders, espe- 
cially of major American works.” 

The Prices’ love of gardens and 
flowers is generously fulfilled in the 
Regent’s Park residence. “We have 
restocked the greenhouse,” notes 
Mrs. Price, ‘and we like to keep the 


continued on page 172 
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opposite: The guest room in the Adams Suite has welcomed such distin- 
guished visitors as President and Mrs. Ronald Reagan and Vice-Presi- 
dent George Bush. Top: “I have a passion for flowers,” says Mrs. Price. 
“They give the house a very human touch. Mr. Hatton has been 
Winfield’s greenhouse keeper for twenty-seven years—he is something 
of a legend in England—and Mrs. Hatton does all our flower arrange- 
ments.” ABOVE: An architectural trellis covers part of the house’s facade. 
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ARGHITEC TURAN SileGeSie Asis 
Pierre Trudeau 


ARCHITECTURE BY ERNEST CORMIER 
TEXT BY SUSAN MARY ALSOP 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 


“| HAVE NEVER SEEN or felt anything 
like it before or since,” says Mrs. 
Allan Gotlieb, the wife of the Cana- 
dian ambassador to the United States, 
of the first time she saw Pierre Elliott 
Trudeau. “It was at a cocktail party in 
Ottawa. I came in and immediately 
noticed a man who was leaning casu- 
ally against a wall, with about ten 
people around him, all of whom 
looked mesmerized. He was very 
handsome but he didn’t seem to be 


talking much or doing anything to 
attract such attention. Yet he evi- 
dently possessed a most compelling 
personality. I asked who he was and 
was told that his name was Trudeau, 
that he was one of three new mem- 
bers who had recently been elected to 
parliament from the province of Que- 
bec, but that not much was known 
about him. I have never forgotten 
that vivid memory.” 

It was not very long before the 


For the charismatic Pierre Elliott Trudeau, retirement from the political spot- 

light in 1984 has enabled him to spend more time with his three sons, continue his 
travels and put the finishing touches to his landmark Art Déco house. BELOw: Perched 
on a hillside overlooking Montreal, the residence was designed in 1930 by Canadian 
architect Ernest Cormier as his own home. RIGHT: Trudeau sought out local craftsmen to 
restore Cormier’s furniture but had to travel to Japan to find the birchwood paper 

that covers the atelier’s soaring walls: “I found some samples downstairs and 

was able to locate a tiny company that was still producing it,” he says. 
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Opposite: Curving gracefully down from the en- 

| trance level, the steel balustrade provides a gleaming 
contrast to the marble columns and stairway. The tulip- 
shaped table, attributed to Emile-Jacques Ruhlmann, was 
acquired by Cormier at the Paris Exposition of 1925. 


ABOVE: Cormier also brought from Paris a cast of a Greek 
bas-relief depicting the young king of Eleusis and the 
‘goddesses Demeter and Persephone. It rests upon 

a marble mantelpiece in a corner of the library. 


Nowadays, museums and 
private collectors seek out good 
pieces of Art Déco, but relatively 
few houses endure as intact 


examples of the style. 
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OPPOSITE AND ABOVE: In the atelier, “Cormier spent days on the unfinished ter- 
razzo floor just trying these marvelous circles that intercut each other and placing bits 
of marble in geometric proportions,” says Trudeau, who himself commuted from Ottawa in 
his spare time to oversee the restoration. While he maintains the house’s austere dignity, a 
few personal mementos attest to Trudeau’s fifteen years as Canada’s prime minister; one 
example is a blue-and-white vase: “It’s Ming—Mao Tse-tung gave it to me,” he recalls. 


unknown member of parliament 
became prime minister of Canada, 
and an epidemic of what was called 
“Trudeaumania” swept the land. His 
magnetic appeal was Kennedyesque; 
the task before him was Lincoln- 
esque. He has known criticism and 
controversy as well as the highest of 
praise. Even the home in Montreal 
that he chose for his retirement from 
politics caused raised eyebrows. The 
Canadian architectural critic Adele 
Freedman wrote: “Trudeau’s Art 
Déco palace, designed in 1930 by the 
Quebec architect Ernest Cormier ... 
is both a fantasy of grace and refined 
eccentricity and an Egyptian tomb.” 
People wondered how he could think 
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of bringing up three small boys in a 
four-story museum situated on the 
side of a mountain. 

In fact, this sun-filled house, into 
which Trudeau and his sons moved 
in August 1984, is in no way either a 
tomb or a museum. Joyous and alive, 
it floats above Montreal, and it is hard 
to imagine anything more fun for 
three active boys than to swing down 
on skis from snow-covered Mont- 
Royal, cross the street and enter their 
home, then shed their gear and run 
down the stairs that lead to their 
cheerful quarters two levels below. 
Here Art Déco has been dismissed, to 
be replaced by wide, comfortable so- 
fas and chairs in a large playroom 


that gives onto a grassy courtyard. 

The decorations are the boys’ 
own—toys, books, posters, a golden 
mask that someone brought back 
from somewhere, souvenirs, gad- 
gets—everything that three people 
aged fourteen, twelve and ten would 
like to have about them. Each has his 
bedroom off the playroom, from 
which he can emerge—ski clothes 
abandoned for bathing trunks—to 
dash down a cedar-paneled corridor, 
to the heated swimming pool, which 
sits across the courtyard under its 
own high, vaulted roof. The pool is 
Trudeau's only addition. 

Trudeau’s deference to the archi- 
tect of this house is well deserved. 
Ernest Cormier (1885-1980) trained! 
as an engineer in Montreal. His most: 
famous works are municipal build-. 
ings, but it was into his own resi-! 
dence that he put his whole heart 
and imagination. When Trudeau ac- 
quired it, the house was sadly run*; 
down, but the skilled Canadian 
craftsmen he hired have restored it to 
what it had been—a unique example 
of the style known as Art Déco that’ 
burst upon the world in the 1920s. 

There is no end to the list of the 
decorative arts—furniture, jewelry, 
bookbinding, ceramics and so on— 
that flourished then, nor of the ex- 
travagant materials that went into the 
designs of that time. But it was too 
luxurious to last. The Great Depres- 
sion killed Art Déco in its native 
home, Paris, and fashions changed. 
Even if they could have afforded 
them, people no longer wanted the 
furniture made by Ruhlmann and his » 
fellow decorators—of rich macassar 
ebony inlaid with ivory, of figured 
walnut and marble with bronze han- 
dies that were cunningly molded into 
the shapes of tassels. 

Nowadays museums and private 
collectors seek out good pieces of Art 
Déco, but there are relatively few 
houses in the world besides this one 
that endure as intact examples of the 
style. Here Cormier’s furniture 
remains in the rooms he designed so 
lovingly in 1930, and Trudeau has add- 
ed objects from his mother’s house, 
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which was built in the same year. 

The home’s modest, reinforced- 
concrete facade and low-ceilinged, 
narrow entrance hall give little hint 
of the staggering proportions of the 
great atelier on the main floor. “It 
took me a couple of years to get this 
room in order,” Trudeau says of 
Cormier’s studio, which soars thirty- 
three feet to a coffered ceiling. Thirty- 
five feet long and thirty feet wide, it 
is flooded with light from two huge 
windows. To the north, Mont-Royal 
rises dramatically; to the south, all 
Montreal is spread below, with the 
gleaming St. Lawrence River in the 
distance. At night soft, indirect light- 
ing is diffused from within the re- 
cesses of the ceiling. 

On one side of the vast room is a 
heavy mantelpiece of dark Belgian 
marble, purposefully restrained. Tru- 
deau has crowned it with a small 
| Innuit sculpture, also of dark marble. 

“Do you think it looks all right 
| there?” he asks. “Maybe it would be 
| better without it.” He is full of the 
| pleasant uncertainties to which any 
| new owner is subject. 

_ The floor is a masterpiece of Art 

Deco workmanship, with wide inter- 
| lacing copper circles filled with 
gleaming multicolored terrazzo. 
| “Cormier walked around with a cane, 
| standing above the workmen, some- 

times getting on the floor himself to 

put in pieces of marble,” Trudeau 
notes. “He was a painter, too. Did you 
notice that this table revolves?” The 
large, marble-topped ebony octagon, 
} mounted on rollers, stands directly 
under the great north window, 
}and Cormier would place a model on 
‘it whose pose he could study easily 
from different angles. 
While the furniture in the princi- 
pal rooms looks as if it came straight 
from that apogee of Art Déco, the 
Paris Exposition of 1925—and indeed 
a number of the pieces did—it is 
‘Cormier’s Canadian-designed cabi- 
etwork of which Trudeau is most 
proud. He also takes great pride in 
he contemporary craftsmen who 
nelped him restore the battered tables 
and chairs, with their intricate inlays 









of precious woods, and the tall mar- 
ble columns laced with narrow cop- 
per bands. To recreate the sumptuous 
Art Déco fabrics, a designer friend, 
Louise Beveridge, oversaw the weav- 
ing of the pale, geometrically pat- 
terned, flocked silk velvet that covers 
the upholstered pieces. 

No wonder it has taken Pierre Tru- 
deau almost four years to bring this 
house back to life, for he began the 
project while still serving as prime 
minister in Ottawa, snatching the oc- 
casional weekend to camp in his new 
house. He refers apologetically to 
“the mess,” meaning the cartons of 
books and carefully labeled objects 
still to be unpacked and arranged. A 
leather box peeps from its packing 
paper; carved in gold upon its surface 
are the initials “ER” on either side of 
the royal arms of Great Britain. Tru- 
deau peers at a neat pile of rolled-up 
rugs in green canvas covers. “I think I 
might change the one in my bed- 
room,” he muses. 

There are no photographs of sum- 
mit meetings or royal personages on 
the piano in the atelier. It is a piano to 
be used—by the Trudeau boys and, 


occasionally, by their father, when he 
can find time between his constant 
travels. Retirement is a meaningless 
word in view of the former prime 
minister’s world position. 

Pierre Trudeau has changed little 
from the way Sondra Gotlieb remem- 
bers him at that Ottawa cocktail party 
twenty years ago. He is indeed an 
uncommon man, a highly cultivated 
one, and nowhere is his pursuit of ex- 
cellence and love of architecture more 
clearly demonstrated than in his de- 
votion to the Art Déco house that 
sails, multilayered, above Montreal.0 





Opposite: Fine woods play a pivotal 

role in the dining room, which contains 
Cormier’s original furnishings. “The floor is 
of pine blocks cut on end, which is why you 
don’t see the grain,” explains Trudeau. The 
chairs “were covered in so many coats of 
varnish they had lost their clean lines,” 

he adds; designer Louise Beveridge recre- 
ated the Art Déco upholstery for them. 


BELOW: “The house I was brought up in 

was built in 1930 and had many elements 
of Art Deco,” says Trudeau, who preserves a 
link to his past in the master bedroom with 
bedside lamps and a ceiling lantern that 
belonged to his mother. The fixtures were 
made by Muller Fréres in Paris in 1925. 
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HE MIGHT HAVE POSED for the muralists 
of Pompeii. It is easy to imagine 
Mario Frascione, proprietor of La 
Malindina hotel on the Kenyan coast, 
in a summer-weight toga and a 
crown of grape leaves. He is a large 
man with an open face and a radi- 
ance that results partly from his own 
surprise at being so content. For the 
Italian-born Frascione belongs to 
that freemasonry of people who are 
living second lives, who have molted 
too-constricting skins. “Shoes, ties, 
suits, new cars, big reception rooms, 
two-week vacations ” Frascione 
waves them away like Prospero ban- 
ishing Caliban. 

In Florence, however, he had a tai- 
lor and a cobbler who dressed him 
to measure for his position as an 
executive of a large paper company 
and for a lavish social life. “A vita 
mondana,” he reflects, “is not an easy 
thing to give up. It has great mo- 
mentum. To escape it, you have to 
jump while you are still moving.” He 
feigns a little dive. “I jumped. Because 
this is what I wanted all my life.” 


“This” entails going barefoot, 
spending hours in a pear-shaped 
pool, cooking and eating exquisite 
meals and shamelessly spoiling the 
guests of his hotel, many of whom 
are or have become old friends. “La 
Malindina,” confides its owner, “is a 
well-kept secret.” 

Frascione has owned the hotel 
since 1981, when he emigrated to 
Malindi, a Kenyan resort on the In- 
dian Ocean. “I could have bought a 
property on the beach. But the beach 
is much the same everywhere—a 
bit banal. I wanted atmosphere. A 
garden. I wanted to sit and look at 
a baobab tree, and give my guests, 
coming from the fog of Florence 
or London, a taste of Africa.” 

The four-acre walled garden at La 
Malindina is almost operatically lush. 
Hibiscus and bougainvillea bloom 
ten months of the year. There is a 
baobab, and there are also flame, 
coconut and banana trees, and an 
enormous apple mango that yields 
fruit for the table. The hotel itself 
is equally vivid, exotic and, in its 


Kenya’s La Malindina hotel offers visitors a sybaritic sojourn away from daily 
life. RIGHT: To take advantage of the tropical setting, meals are served on the stone 
patio overlooking a pear-shaped pool. BELOw: A makuti roof shades a courtyard 
seating area, where guests gather for cocktails and conversation. 
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Wayfarers’ Oasis on the Kenyan Coast 














ABOVE LEFT AND ABOVE RIGHT: Reflecting owner Mario Frascione’s penchant for indigenous decoration, painted-glass panels 
from the nearby island of Lamu embellish the guest rooms’ Arab-style pili-pili beds, side tables and lamps. 


architecture, typical of the Kenyan 
coast. It has cool stucco walls, arched 
doors and windows and a traditional 
makuti (palm thatch) roof, sup- 
ported by cedar beams that are 
scarred like the chest of an old war- 
rior. The rooms open to an inner 
courtyard, and here Frascione has 
set the pool. “I love the water. It is 
my element. I entertain in the pool 
and dream in it. I think in a former 
life,” he smiles, “I was a hippo.” 

La Malindina’s former life was ap- 
parently not as felicitous as Mario 
Frascione’s. When he first saw the 
villa it was a wreck. “It had a sad, 
defeated air and tiny, tiny win- 
dows—like the guardhouse of a for- 
eign legion,” he says. ‘’So I tore 
everything down and rebuilt it from 
scratch. I did not have much money, 
but I did have time and passion. Is it 
not generally one or the other?” 

Frascione also had the help of 
skilled local artisans, and together 
they were able to recycle many of the 
old materials. The heavy wrought- 
iron gates were fashioned into much 
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more delicate and unobtrusive win- 
dow grilles. Stone from the crum- 
bling garden wall was used to pave 
the courtyard. And a defunct boiler 
became two handsome oversized 
lamps. Nearly all the furnishings 
were found or made locally: the an- 
tique pili-pili beds, whose headboard 
carvings resemble hot pili-pili pep- 
pers; the ebony-and-mesh lounge 
chairs; the cushions of striped khanga 
cloth bought from a little shop on a 
back street of Malindi. And as paint- 
ing is not indigenous to the Kenyan 
coast, Frascione decorated the walls 
with antique fabric, including the 
mirrored and embroidered Indian 
cloths he has collected over the years. 

Blueness and light expand the 
space, and indoors and outdoors flow 
together, as do the public and private 
quarters of the hotel. There is, indeed, 
little sign that La Malindina is any- 
thing other than a sybaritic, though 
unpretentious, private retreat. The 
personal tone is reinforced by the 
owner's displays of conch shells, sil- 
ver boxes and family photographs— 


as well as the monogrammed Italian 
towels in the largest bedroom suite. 
“In the beginning I did not intend 
to run a hotel,” Frascione explains. “I 
intended to escape my tailor, my cob- 
bler and my business, which took up 
all my life. But I discovered I was still 
ambitious for success: I wanted to 
make people happy. Friends came, 
and I started cooking for them. Five 
courses, six courses—I could not help 
it. I hired a local cook, two kitchen 
helpers, and I taught them to prepare 
pasta. We practiced making gnocchi, 
tagliatelli. ... Some days we had to 
drive around Malindi giving away 
what we couldn’t eat. Like me when 
I came to Kenya, people did not want 
to leave’ They were a little apologetic 
at how long they stayed. ‘Mario,’ they 
said, ‘you must let us pay you.’ ” 
Frascione still can be found every 
evening at 6:30 supervising the lavish 
multicourse meal, which always in- 
cludes at least two kinds of pasta as 
well as seafood, fish, meat, fruit or 
gelato. His Italian friends send him 
cases of wine from their estates, and 
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ABOVE CENTER AND BELOW: The abundant sunshine and 
Malindi, where he built his hotel on four luxuriar 
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“In the beginning I did not intend 
to run a hotel. I intended to escape my 
tailor, my cobbler and my business.” 


of course there is espresso made from 
Kenyan coffee beans. He is now cau- 
tiously expanding La Malindina, add- 
ing a few more cottage bedrooms and 
building a piano bar under the great 
old neem tree in the garden. This no- 
ble plant has a crown twelve yards in 
diameter, and the clearing beneath it 
is a fragrant natural pavilion. “A spe- 
cial place, no? You can imagine music 
here. After dinner, dancing. Before 
dinner, very good white wine, anti- 
pasto of fresh seafood. ...’” But 
Frascione checks his own proprietary 
enthusiasm. “I will have to stop then. 
This kind of service and food cannot 
be offered on a large scale.” 
Contentment seems to come to 


those who understand the principles 
of scale. A feeling of sufficiency 
makes them generous with their 
pleasure—eager, though not anxious, 
to share it. Perhaps the real secret 
of La Malindina is not the perfect 
gnocchi, or the seclusion, or the good 
company found there. It is the sense 
of not having to work at deserving 
them. “I do what I love,” Mario 
Frascione concludes. “That is my re- 
ward. I want my guests to have the 
same freedom.” 


Among the activities enjoyed 

by La Malindina’s guests are oceanfront 
horseback rides at the neighboring 
Palm Tree Club stables. 
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“THE ONLY irrefutable asset the apart- 
ment had was a magnificent view of 
the Acropolis.” That is Valerian 
Rybar’s crisp assessment of the raw 
material from which he has fash- 


ioned a suave and intriguing resi- 
dence. Athens in the twentieth 
century preserves only fragments of 
the splendors of classical Greece, and 


even the rather charming provincial 
city that survived well into the 1950s 
has now almost been erased. 

With no architectural distinction to 
speak of, but with a clear line of sight 
to one of the Western world’s most 
evocative ruins, the apartment made 
Rybar’s task obvious: Organize the 
rooms on an axis focused toward the 
terrace and the view beyond. 

“The owners are in international 
shipping,” says the designer, “so they 
are mobile, worldly and sophisti- 
cated. The lady—with whom I spent 
the most time on this project—is 
thoughtful, even a little shy. She is 
not ostentatious at all.” 

Rybar has worked with the owners 
before, on other projects in other cit- 
ies. “I had the key to their tastes,” 
he says. “And I think what is most 
important to them is to lead a life of 
quality.” Again, the lady was particu- 
larly helpful in terms of providing 
the designer with the framework of 
personal preference that forms the 
substructure of every good interior 
designer’s work. 

“Europeans make an interesting 
distinction between antiques and an- 
tiquities,’” Rybar continues. The for- 
mer category, he explains, is generally 
thought to consist of pieces, such as 
furniture, that have a functional di- 
mension, while the latter represents 
distinctive objects that really have no 
raison d’étre beyond their beauty. 
“They are, in effect, works of ait 
he says. “And one of the little exercises 
I set myself while working on this 


Classical overtones and contemporary 
detailing distinguish a Valerian Rybar de- 
sign for an Athens apartment. Commanding 
the rotunda-like domed entrance hall is a 
French terra-cotta Jupiter. [kat cotton on 
banquettes from Clarence House. 
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project was to use only antiquities.” 

To complement the owners’ exten- 
sive collection of Japanese lacquer 
and Oriental art, all the furniture is 
discreetly modern, a solution that 
also fits in with Rybar’s intention 
“to explore the meaning of luxury 
in a contemporary context.” 

The designer believes that “luxury 
always comes down to simplicity in 
the end,” so his initial decisions were 
all made with the aim of creating a 
smooth and seamless envelope of im- 
peccable surfaces. The Paros marble 
used throughout is the major unify- 
ing element, while chrome and mir- 
ror are also used, to suggest the 
unalloyed clarity that is associated 
with the light of Greece. 

“Another idea I had—because we 
were working in the birthplace of 
classicism—was to use only objects 


with that kind of distilled elegance. 
Not all of them, incidentally, are 
Western in origin.” The most delicate 
example of this art of juxtaposition is 
found in the sitting room, where a 
rare Chinese fresco painting is the 
backdrop for two Tanagra statuettes. 

Rybar is skilled at drawing the sub- 
tle but necessary line between im- 
pervious cosmopolitanism and overly 
patronizing references to locale, a 
notorious trap for a designer work- 
ing in an unfamiliar city. The logis- 
tics of finding good workmanship 
also had to be dealt with. Since an- 
cient times, Greece has not been a 
wealthy country, so rich patrons sim- 
ply did not exist in sufficient num- 
bers to support a local tradition of 
fine craftsmanship. “But we persisted 
and found excellent carpenters,” says 
Rybar. “Other parts of the project 


BELOW AND RIGHT: A view of the Acropolis is the focus of the living room, 
where subtle colors and patterns complement the owners’ collection of antiques and 
Oriental art, including a six-paneled Japanese screen. On the tiered end tables are 
19th-century Thai ducks from Ambience. Pillow silk from Manuel Canovas. 
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were executed outside the country.” 

Perhaps the most audacious ele- 
ment in the Athens apartment is the 
antique French statue of the god 
Jupiter that dominates the entrance 
hall. Clearly what Rybar was after 
here was a burst of initial excitement, 
an immediate evocation of place, af- 
ter which the apartment cools down 
into a series of calm and sober spaces. 

On another level, Rybar was trying 
to create a flexible and efficient envi- 
ronment. “This included ample stor- 
age and concealed technology—such 
as the television discreetly tucked 
away inside a cabinet.” 

The apartment is, however, a para- 
digm of one form of international- 
ism. The network of resources that 
Rybar draws on here contains ele- 
ments from London, Paris and New 
York. He relishes the irony of his 
Jupiter finally glimpsing the classical 
culture that long ago inspired its 
Parisian creator. 

Another matter of interest to Rybar 
was the visual impact of motifs. “I 
wanted to keep all pattern in the 
apartment—from the ikat print on 
the dining room chairs to the spe- 
cially woven silks—as abstract as pos- 
sible. But then chintz would be 
unthinkable in Greece! As, I believe, 
sentimentality would be.” 

This careful blending of subtle fab- 
rics and unobtrusive surface materi- 
als was a result of the designer’s acute 
awareness of the residence’s special 
setting. “I think on a project like this 
you can leave a great deal of the sen- 
sation to external factors,” says Vale- 
rian Rybar. “What could be more 
breathtaking than a front-row seat to 
sunset on the Acropolis?” 


The dining room typifies Valerian 
Rybar’s use of opulent materials. Walls 
of brushed aluminum, lacquer and mirror 
harmonize with the gleaming Paros 
marble used throughout the residence. 
Contrasting with the sleek architectural sur- 
faces are the delicate patterns of the ikat 
chair upholstery from Manuel Canovas. For 
large dinner parties, the two square 
glass-and-chrome dining tables are sup- 
plemented by a matching third. 
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ABOVE: An expansive view of Athens is reflected in the mirrored panels of a 
large room divider separating the master bedroom from the dressing room. RIGHT: Lac- 
quered walls and ceiling and brushed chrome detailing enliven the guest suite, whose living room 
is accented with a collection of framed Indian mythological figures. Quilted upholstery adds 
inviting softness. BELOw: In the light and airy master bedroom, a coved ceiling abuts a 
mirrored wall behind the bed, creating the illusion of a contemporary canopy. 











The Czar’s Fishing Lodge 


An Imperial Retreat by Finland's Langinkoski Rapids 


TEXT BY ROBERT K. MASSIE 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARIE HOLSTEIN 


BELOW: The entrance to the fishing lodge on the Kymi River in Finland was also the gateway to peaceful, 
casual living for Czar Alexander III of Russia and his family. Away from the rigid court etiquette of St. Petersburg, 
they dressed in peasant garb and reveled in the pleasures nature afforded. OPPOSITE AND OPPOSITE BELOW: A forest of birch, 
spruce and pine pressed close about the rustic cottage above the turbulent Langinkoski Rapids. At the czar’s 
direction, the cottage and the majority of the furnishings were of Finnish design and workmanship. 
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LEFT: Family meals, served in the living room, were often cooked by the empress. The flag 
bears the emblem of the head of the house of Romanov. asove: Official portraits of the czar 
and his empress in elaborate frames against unfinished wood emphasize the contrast between 

formal life at court and the simple daily routine at the lodge. BELOw: The gigantic stove in 

the living room took a full twenty-four hours to reach maximum heating capacity. 





ON A MIDSUMMER Day in 1880, a tall, 
burly, bearded man of thirty-five, al- 
ready beginning to bald, stood on the 
bank of a river in southeastern Fin- 
land observing one of nature’s mir- 
acles. Before his eyes lay an expanse 
of sparkling water, sweeping down- 
stream through a path of boulders 
and ledges; crashing, churning, 
foaming, filling the air with spume 
and spray. And through these va- 
pors, hanging like veils of crystal 
over the rushing waters, he could see 
the salmon leaping in silvery arcs 
from torrent to pool and back into the 
torrent, always upstream. He never 
forgot the sight. 

The man was the czarevitch 
Alexander, heir to the throne of the 
Russian empire. The river was the 
Kymi, which passes through the 
Langinkoski Rapids about a half 
mile before it plunges into the Gulf 
of Finland some eighty miles east 
of Helsinki. Alexander returned the 
following summer to watch the 
salmon again. He decided then, 
standing in the forest of pine, spruce 
and birch, that he wanted to build 
a fishing lodge right on the river’s 
edge, almost touching the rapids. 
His plans were delayed by tragedy; 
in 1881, a terrorist bomb mortally 
wounded his father, Czar Alexander 
II, who had freed Russia’s millions of 
serfs. Standing beside his father’s 
deathbed, the czarevitch sadly found 
himself Czar Alexander III. 

Alexander remembered the sal- 
mon, however, and a few years later 
the fishing lodge was ordered. 
Finland in those days was an au- 
tonomous grand duchy within the 
Russian empire, on which the hand 
of the czars and the bureaucrats of 
St. Petersburg lay lightly. Enormously 
pleased that their new sovereign took 
such an interest in their country and 
its possibilities for sport, the Finns 
were further delighted to learn that 
Alexander’s fishing lodge was to 
be exclusively Finnish in design. 
Drawings for the two-story building 
were done by a Finnish architect; the 
basic building material was Finnish 
redwood logs; Finnish carpenters and 


woodworkers supplied all the labor; 
and, wherever possible, the interior 
décor and artifacts were Finnish. 
When the czar came again in the 
summer of 1888, the lodge was al- 
most completed. Bringing three of his 
children ashore from the yacht to 
watch the carpenters at work, he also 
brought the Finnish National Guard 
brass band, which played Finnish 
marches when the royal visitors sat 
down to lunch with the carpenters. 
The following year, 1889, the fish- 
ing lodge was ready for the house- 
warming. Alexander arrived with his 
entire family: his wife, the former 
Danish Princess Dagmar, who upon 
her marriage and conversion to Rus- 
sian Orthodoxy had taken the Rus- 
sian name of Maria Feodorovna, and 
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They made their way | 
through the forest | 
over a path covered by | 


a red carpet three 
hundred yards long. 


opposite: Family photographs on the 

curly maple dressing table and an icon of 

the Virgin and Child lend personal touches to 
the empress’s dressing room. Distinctive 
glazing-bar windows are visible at left. 


BELOW: Log corbeling and a buttress 
beam in the children’s room reveal the 


structural simplicity of the cottage and add! 


a sense of “roughing it” that delighted the 
young grand dukes and grand duchesses. 
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their five children—the new czare- 
vitch, Nicholas, the grand dukes 
George and Michael and the young 
grand duchesses Xenia and Olga. 

The reception of this royal clan 
brought social consternation to the 
neighboring town of Kotka. The lead- 
ing matrons of the town were unable 
to agree upon the selection of a small 
girl to present the empress with a 
welcoming, bouquet of flowers. Each 
mother insisted that her daughter be 
chosen; none would give way. Even- 
tually the town fathers resolved the 
matter and the empress received her 
bouquet from a small boy. 

The czar came to Langinkoski five 
of the next six summers. The imperial 
family always arrived by yacht, an- 
choring in the Emperor’s Harbor and 
coming ashore in launches to the base 
of the rapids. From there they made 
their way on foot through the forest 
to the lodge, over a path that was 
covered by a red carpet three hun- 
dred yards long. 

It is not known whether Alexander 
demanded the carpet or—more 
likely—his eager Finnish hosts un- 
rolled it without his knowledge and 
consent. In fact, the gruff autocrat 
despised pomp. Once installed at 
Langinkoski he demanded simplicity 
as well as privacy. He wore Russian 
peasant blouses, baggy breeches and 
old tumbled-down boots. The em- 
press wore simple gowns and cooked 
salmon soup, a family favorite, for 
her husband and children. 

Fishing, naturally, was the main 
activity at Langinkoski. Alexander 
did not personally fish for salmon; 
catching the large, powerful creatures 
that weighed thirty, forty or fifty 
pounds was work for professionals. 
But the czar loved to rise at dawn and 
sit on a bench by the river where he 
could watch three expert fishermen 
casting nets weighing eighty pounds 
into the foaming waters to entangle 
and snare the beautiful fish. 

Alexander himself angled for 
bream. He built a stairway to his fa- 
vorite angling rock, from which 
point he could drop his hook and for- 
get the world. Once ensconced, he 


was difficult to dislodge. On one oc- 
casion, when an aide brought a docu- 
ment to the rock, he was waved 
away. The aide persisted, shouting 
that the document was urgent. Turn- 
ing on him, Alexander rumbled, 
“When the czar of Russia is fishing, 
Europe can wait!” 

For family members who weren't 
fishing, there were forests filled with 
mushrooms and blueberries to 
gather, or lilies of the valley and wild 
yellow irises to pick. 

Just before sunset, when the red 
granite ledges glowed warmly in the 
slanting rays, the party would depart 
from the cottage. Although the lodge 
had four upstairs bedrooms, they 
were rarely used by the imperial fam- 
ily. It was easier to sleep on board the 
yacht, and it greatly pleased the secu- 
rity men, whose task was simplified 
when their imperial charges were 
safely aboard. Alexander himself 
downplayed their concern. “All the 
people of Finland are my security 
guards,” he declared. 

The imperial family’s last dinner at 
Langinkoski, on July 22, 1894, was a 
memorable one. The fishing that 
year had been excellent. During din- 
ner, Alexander unexpectedly arose 
and made a short, tender speech 
about his wife. Then he asked the 
band, brought ashore from the yacht, 
to play a Finnish march. Liking it im- 
mensely, he had it repeated twice, 
whereupon he led the empress and 
his children out onto the veranda to 
look at bonfires along the river bank 
and to watch a program of fireworks. 

As the lights on the river flickered 
lower that night, the glow of Lang- 
inkoski’s imperial prominence also 
began to fade. Before another sum- 
mer the czar would be dead and his 
son Nicholas II, last of the Roman- 
ovs, would be on the throne. 0 





The imperial bedroom contains the 

most ornate furniture in the lodge. 
Because the family usually returned to 

the yacht at night, the bedrooms were rarely 
occupied, except for daytime resting. Cos- 
sack bodyguards were stationed nearby. 

The large wooden crown in the hall 

was once mounted on a gate. 











TEXT BY MOLLY KEANE 


ing the Years at Ardmore Bay 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY TIMOTHY BEDDOW 
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ONCE UPON A TIME—three separate 
lifetimes ago—my childhood was 
spent ina big house, a large, ugly, but 
friendly house. In Ireland such a 
house could be called a “mansion” 
because it had three separate stair- 
cases, the third, almost a ladder, lead- 
ing only to servants’ bedrooms. Too 
late for Regency, but mercifully too 


soon for elaborate Victoriana, the- 


house stood between beech woods 


and a salmon river in southern Ire- 
land. In my English father’s genera- 
tion the family house was Claverton 
Manor, now the home of the Amer- 
ican Museum near Bath. 

The years of my youth were filled 
with fox hunting, horse shows, danc- 
ing and young men—I married the 
dearest of them all and went to live in 
the house of my dreams. 

Of all the features of that house, the 





opposite: Irish novelist Molly Keane 
modified a house set between the moun- 
tains and the sea in Ardmore, County 
Waterford, to create an informal, cozy cot- 
tage. “My roof is a favorite home for seagulls 
and wood pigeons,” she says. “Their ceaseless 
voices and the rasp of breaking waves make 
a curious duet.” OpposiTE ABOVE: The open half- 
door of the entrance hall reveals a flagstone 
porch and stairs to an upper terrace. Be- 

side the door are hunting prints and a uni- 
form chest. ABOVE: A stone path bordered by 
rosemary, hydrangeas and fuchsias leads 
around the cottage to the kitchen. 






































staircase stays most constantly in my 
mind. The staircase had its useless an- 
teroom. From the anteroom the shal- 
low steps flowed—there is no other 
word for their ascent—to their half- 
way height where, on a small land- 
ing, they divided to spread like a 
bird’s great wings and to continue 
their easy flight against opposite 
walls before they reached a large up- 
per landing. Here a high window, 
paned, glazing-barred and full of 
light, compelled the eyes upward and 
onward to a climax of pleasure. The 
waste of building space was inspired 
and magnificent. 

For the last thirty years of my life 
I have lived in a cottage—a cottage 
hanging above Ardmore Bay, above 
the village and the Catholic church, 
its east window lighted over the sea 
on winter evenings. Beyond my cot- 
tage one of the finest round towers in 
Ireland reaches up to the sky above 
the ruined and beautiful church and 
monastery at its foot. 

My cottage once bore the shaming 
name “villa,” and it had some preten- 
sions to graciousness: a glass porch; 
a modest passageway protecting the 
route from bedrooms to the one bath- 
room and lavatory (no, there was a 
second lavatory at the kitchen door 
where mowing machines and garden 
tools were stored). A wet field ended 
at the lavatory and kitchen doors, and 
a steep little grassy path tumbled 
down from the narrow road to the 
glass hall door, with its bell that rang 
a disturbing little tune. 

And what did I do when I had de- 
cided to live out my widowhood and 
bring up my daughters here? First, I 
broke my heart again at leaving my 


opposite: The “schoolroom”—her child- 
ren’s former playroom—is Molly Keane’s 
work area. Beside a Victorian tub chair is a 
needlepoint pole screen stitched by her 
friend Dame Peggy Ashcroft. RIGHT: Mrs. 
Keane sometimes writes in the drawing 
room, which features a window-seat view 
of the sea. Her writing career began at age 
twenty with what she calls “an absurd fox- 
hunting romance,” followed by several 
works of fiction. Then for three decades she 
stopped writing. Her silence ended in the 
1980s with the acclaimed novels Good 
Behaviour and Time After Time. 
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house and selling most of the period 
furniture with which it had been fur- 
nished through generations of pur- 
chasing and inheritance. Second, I 
determined to enjoy the new life and 
to use the distorted ambition of a 
woman without any practical idea 
of building or architecture—only a 
wish and an eye for turning a teetering 
villa into a true cottage. 

It was my happiness and good luck 
to find in the village a carpenter and 
builder, a man of completely natural 
skills and taste—a conservative lover 
of good work. I often think my friend 
Jack O’Brien’s ancestors must have 
been among the early Irish who 
worked, perhaps for the Danes, 
when the round tower was being 
built. Jack had no technical training 
whatsoever—it was on the backs of 
cigarette packets that he drew blunt- 
penciled designs, making sense or non- 
sense of my ignorant ideas—but he 
never did a bad or a vulgar thing. 

When I decided that my cottage 
must sit like a cup in its saucer, not 
perch and tilt on its tiny hillside, Jack 





directed his young nephews, aged fif- 
teen and sixteen, in hacking away the 
hillside with picks and shovels. Jack 
laid the flagstones, a square courtyard 
around the house. Jack built a wide) 
simple staircase to the road, its steps 
made from the copingstones of a 
ruined house. (I must be obsessed by 
stairs—I have twice already enlarged 
on their magical charms.) 

What he accomplished outside was 
equaled by the changes he made | 
within. The glass door with its brass 
letter slot was taken out with the glass 
porch. A solid cottage door, made 
into two halves like a stable door—a 
“half -door’” is its Irish name—took its 
place. A hallway with a wide win-' 
dow to the sea laid the glassy ghosts: 
of door and porch to rest. 

Where once I had stepped along) 
the dark little passage, that modest 
link was ripped away, leaving space 
for a good-size room to dine in. From! 
every room fussy little grates were ei- 
ther blocked up for wall space or, as 
in the sitting room, replaced by an 

continued on page 173. 
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Where Music Thrived 


Giuseppe Uerdis Italian Country Villa 


TEXT BY DALE HARRIS 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY ROBERT EMMETT BRIGHT 








LEFT AND ABOVE: The distance between Giuseppe Verdi’s unpretentious birthplace at 
Le Roncole and the substantial home he built at Sant’ Agata was only a few miles, but the con- 
trast between his early years as the son of a poor tavern keeper and his enduring success as 
Italy’s great composer was a dramatic one. BELOW: Verdi in the latter part of his life. 
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GIUSEPPE VERDI Was not one of those 
musicians who struggled through life 
unappreciated. Born in 1813 of peas- 
ant stock in the tiny village of Le 
Roncole in the duchy of Parma, he 
became the leading Italian composer 
of his time while still a young man. 
With three major operas—Rigoletto, I] 
Trovatore and La Traviata—all written 
before the age of forty, he won the 
admiration of the entire world. When 
he died in Milan in 1901, his funeral 
cortege included princes and states- 
men, a crowd of 250,000 lined the 
streets, and Toscanini led a chorus of 
Nabucco during the procession and 
again that night at La Scala. 

Having begun life in an attic room 
of his father’s tavern, which one of 
Verdi's librettists once described as ‘a 
sort of hut made of lime and stone,” 
the composer naturally gravitated 
toward the comforts of life as his 
earnings increased. From mid-career 
onward, Verdi and his second wife, 
Giuseppina, usually followed the same 





RIGHT: Verdi had an affinity for the 

house at Sant’ Agata that lasted to the 

end of his life. In his bedroom, which also 
served as a studio, many of his inspired, 
works were composed at the concert grand 
piano. A terra-cotta bust of the composer is 
flanked by bronze figurines. At right, Victor 
Emmanuel II, Italy’s first king, is a reminder 
of Verdi's passionate dedication to the cause 
of a united and independent Italy. The figu- 
rine at left portrays Italian patriot and 
writer Alessandro Manzoni. 


ABOVE: The Egyptian motif of the 

petit-point covering on the prie-dieu in 
Verdi’s bedroom is evocative of Aida. The 
opera was commissioned by the khedive of 
Egypt to commemorate the opening of the 
Suez Canal. First produced in Cairo in 1871, 
it became one of Verdi’s most renowned 
and beloved works. The open door 

leads to the bedroom of Giuseppina. 











routine: Most of the winter was spent 
in the mild climate of Genoa, where 
they kept a spacious apartment in a 
palazzo overlooking the harbor. As 
soon as the good weather came, they 
moved to Sant’ Agata, a roomy, infor- 
mal country house known today as 
Villa Verdi, a few miles from the 
composer’s birthplace and two and a 
half miles from Busseto, which he al- 
ways regarded with mixed feelings. 
In 1836, while living in Busseto, he 
had married Margherita Barezzi, the 
daughter of his first patron, only to | 
find himself overwhelmed by trag- 
edy when their two infant children | 
and then Margherita, at twenty-five, 


LEFT: The rooms at Sant’ Agata are 

filled with the comfortable accumulation 

of a successful life. Painted terra-cotta fig- 
ures under a glass dome are decorated with a 
commemorative medal from the Italian Ex- 
position in Florence, 1861. The figures, by 
Bonanno di Caltagirone, are represent- 
ative of 19th-century realism. 





BELOW: Framed calling cards are 

from Italian patriot, poet and novelist Ales- 
sandro Manzoni.Verdi’s somber and moving 
Manzoni Requiem was written upon the death 
of the composer's friend. The sketch at left is , 
inscribed “To Verdi, with affection and ad- 
miration, Boldini.” Center drawing, of 
Dante and a young girl, by Morelli. 
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died in quick succession. Not until he 
fell in love with Giuseppina, whom 
he met when he was a young man 
but did not marry until nearly 
twenty years after Margherita’s 
death, did the wounds begin to heal. 
Verdi loved Genoa, but Sant’ Agata 
was his real home, the only place in 
which he could both work in peace 
and feel himself monarch of all he 
surveyed—house, garden, a man- 
made serpentine lake, magnificent 
trees, plenty of arable land and over 
twenty farming properties, which he 
rented to the local citizenry. 
Originally a farmhouse, the two- 
story villa required many years to 
reach its final form. Long after he 
moved into Sant’ Agata, Verdi, who 
supervised all the construction him- 
self, continued to alter and enlarge 
it in accordance with his changing 
needs and capricious inclinations. 
As Giuseppina once complained, “Ex- 
cept for the kitchen, the cellar and the 
stables, we have slept and eaten our 
meals in every corner of the house.” 
Verdi’s contemporaries found the 
villa at once handsome and unpre- 
tentious—very much a reflection of 
the composer’s own straightforward 
character. One of them called the in- 
teriors “rich, but without ostentation 
or false modesty.” Sant’ Agata was 
designed to provide Verdi with a 
sense of stability and well-being. One 
colleague described it as furnished 
“with artistit profusion.” Indeed, to 
modern eyes it looks quintessentially 
High Victorian, with its dark, ornate 
furniture and huge mirrors, its abun- 
dance of pictures, statuettes, busts, 
vases and bibelots. 
: Apart from such inevitable signs 
of modernization as telephones and 
electricity, the villa has undergone 
hardly any changes since the com- 
poser’s death—partly, no doubt, be- 
cause it has never been out of the 
family’s hands. Owned today by Dr. 
Alberto Carrara Verdi and his wife, 
Gabriella, who is the granddaughter 
of Verdi’s adopted child, Maria, Sant’ 
Agata is first and foremost a home for 
the couple and their teenage children. 
However, several rooms on the 


ABOVE: A terra-cotta bust of Verdi by 
Vincenzo Gemito reveals a face marked 

by tempestuous years: the death of the com- 
poser’s young wife and two infant children; 
early successes and heartbreaking setbacks; a 
scandalous liaison that culminated in a sec- 
ond marriage; and, finally, the inevitable 
rewards of a triumphant career. 
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BELOW: In Giuseppina’s bedroom, a 
marble bust by Tenerani shows her as 

a young woman. She was a singer in the 
cast of Verdi’s Nabucco when they first 
met. The camellia, set among magnolia 
leaves, recalls La Traviata, one of Verdi's 
early triumphs, based on Alexander 
Dumas’s La Dame aux camellias. 
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first floor, including Giuseppina’s 


bedroom and dressing room and 
Verdi's bedroom and dressing room, 
are kept separate from the rooms 
used by the family. 

Giuseppina’s bedroom, with its 
green velvet bed hangings and win- 
dow draperies, its fringed mantel- 
board and upholstered chairs, has the 
snugness and substantiality of a typi- 


cal mid-nineteenth-century residence 
of a well-to-do family. 

Verdi’s bedroom opens to the gar- 
den he loved. While it is exactly the 
same size as that of his wife, it is 
lighter and airier, the room of an ac- 
tive, pragmatic man. It is also, in one 
respect, very modern, since it com- 
bines the functions of a bedroom and 


continued on page 174 
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ABOVE: The tester bed in Giuseppina Verdi's 
bedroom frames an ebonized commode inset 
with ivory; on it, a tortoiseshell and ebony 
chest. opposite: The small lake in Verdi's 
garden reflects the serenity he found at Sant’ 
Agata. The sequoia trees in the foreground 
were planted by the composer. 








Idyll Pleasures 


Paradise Found in the British Virgin Islands 


TEXT BY JESSE KORNBLUTH 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER AARON 














DOZING OVER the latest best-seller on a 
resort beach was not what Benson 
and Linda Selzer had in mind when 
they said they preferred life in the 
sun. On the contrary, they favored 
something much more permanent. 
So, as they vacationed at Caneel Bay 
during the winter of 1974, it was en- 
tirely in character that, hearing of 
some business property for sale on 
nearby Tortola in the British Virgin 
Islands, they would charter a boat 
and set off to inspect it. What was sur- 
prising was that they never saw it. 

For as the Selzers approached Tor- 
tola, they sailed along a peninsula 
that was the very definition of Carib- 
bean paradise. This long spit had un- 
paralleled views of the surrounding 
islands and was gloriously undevel- 
oped. The Selzers had been looking 
for a home where they could live qui- 
etly, and after rejecting a possible 
purchase in France’s Dordogne, had 
almost bought a site in Mexico. Now, 
however, they stopped the boat, had 
fishermen row them to shore and 
scrambled up the ninety-foot cliff. 
What they saw from its crest made 
them forget not only about business 
property but about business. 

“The land was covered with cacti, 
some fifty feet high,” Benson Selzer 
recalls. “There were trees growing 
out of rocks and primeval growth ev- 
erywhere. And there was light of a 
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quality you only expect to find in 


Greece 





frothy, golden light you felt 
you could float away on.” 

A week later the Selzers owned this 
eight-acre peninsula and were, with 
architect Michael Helm, preparing 
their island retreat. But figuring out 
how to build any house along the 
peninsula’s narrow spine was only 
the first of their challenges. For the 
Selzers’ needs were, at least superfi- 
cially, contradictory. On one hand, 
they required such absolute privacy 
that guest rooms, workshops and 
staff housing would have to be lo- 
cated as far away as possible from 
their quarters. On the other hand, 
they needed to be in easy contact 
with the world beyond their penin- 
sula, for Benson Selzer would work as 
an investment banker as well as a 
sculptor here, and his wife intended 
to use this site as the base for her ex- 
panded interior design business. 

Of one thing the Selzers were cer- 
tain: They would not transform their 
precious peninsula into a cottage- 
industry complex, with computer 
printers chattering into the breeze and 
fabric swatches dangling everywhere. 
Their solution was to rent office space 
in Road Town and then to dot the 
ridge with buildings that have specific 
functions. A guesthouse, so informal 
that only the bedrooms have doors 
and windows, was built at the elbow 





Interior designer Linda Selzer and her 
F 
husband, Benson, at their home on Tortola 
in the British Virgin Islands. 





PRECEDING PAGES: Clinging to a steep cliff, 

the Selzers’ house—designed by architect 
Michael Helm—rises vertically from sea-level 
bedrooms to living areas at midpoint and 

a sculpture studio at the top of the ridge. 


oprosire: Self-sufficiency was de- 

signed into the very fabric of the house— 
the stone foundation of the bedroom level 
conceals a large rainwater cistern. The stair- 
case tower leads to the upper living areas. 


BELOW: The view from the dining 
room deck encompasses a seascape of green 
islands and a passing windjammer. 





The plan for the house 
calls for the owners to ascend 
with the sun, and as the day 
wears on, finally reach their 
360-degree view at dusk. 
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of the peninsula, closest to town. 
Nearer the point is a service complex, 
and at the tip is the Selzers’ extrava- 
gantly private residence. 

It is this retreat, at the end of the: 
narrow cliff, that truly abandons the 
norms of horizontal living. The | 
Selzers begin their days at the base of | 
the rocks, in a wing that holds only | 
their bedroom, a bedroom for their 
young son and a three-by-four-foot | 
kitchen. After a morning swim and 
breakfast, they climb a staircase 
tower and cross a twenty-foot bridge 
to reach the middle-level living area. 
Still higher, at the crown of the | 
ridge, is Benson Selzer’s sculpture stu- 
dio. The plan for the house thus calls 
for the Selzers to ascend with the , 
sun, and as the day wears on, finally 
reach their 360-degree view at dusk. | | 

As ingenious as this plan is, it is | | 
matched by the precision of its execu- 
tion. At its narrowest, the spine of the” 
ridge is a mere five feet wide. It was 


ABOVE: In the living room, simple materials—tile, cypress, rattan and cotton—are necessary, therefore, to pin sections of 

, / 
a cool complement to the sea and sun. Furniture by Bielecky; cushion fabric by Hinson. ; e : 
the house to the cliff, cantilevering | 


Sculptures are by Isabella Bogata (foreground) and Benson Selzer (outdoors). 
some of the rooms and decks. That 


called for sophisticated construction 





BELOW: The dining room’s wide French doors open directly onto a 
wooden deck and the multilevel terrace beyond. Landscaping and stonework for the work—and although the Tortolans 
terrace were carefully integrated with the peninsula’s natural overgrowth. are exceptional masons, local work- 


men weren’t up to that challenge. 
So it fell to a crew from the United 
States to connect a maze of cypress 
‘posts and beams with stainless steel 
brackets. The brackets were specially 
designed to increase the strength at 
the connection points yet allow the 
posts to bend in high winds. They’ve | 
succeeded so well that over a decade 
the only damage the house has suf- 
fered is the loss of a small section 
of the roof in a hurricane. | 
Having created a unique structure, 
the Selzers hit upon the idea of using 
French doors—and using so many of 
them that they act as walls. With 
rooms so closely linked to the out- | 
doors, the interiors were designed 
with the weather and site in mind. 
Cypress paneling overlays the ceil- ” 
ings and walls, and tile covers not 
only the floors but furniture bases ‘ 
and sculpture stands, as well. But it 
wasn’t until stainless steel railings 
were added to the decks that the 
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house assumed a metaphorical qual- 
ity: a landbound yacht that is easily 
maintained and self-sufficient. 

It took the Selzers almost two years 
of inventive troubleshooting to bring 
the house to its present state. But 
when the electricity failed shortly be- 
fore dinner on the night they moved 
in, Benson stormed off alone to a local 
restaurant. “I was ready to hire an in- 
dustrial helicopter, pick up the whole 
house and drop it in the bay,” he says. 

Needless to say, in an environment 
this tranquil, such agitation couldn’t 
be long-lived. Benson Selzer climbed 
to his studio the next morning and 
began to enjoy the luxury of being 
surrounded by nature. Linda Selzer’s 
design business began to attract such 
clients as Caneel Bay and Little Dix 
Bay resorts. And along with other 
family members, the couple bought 
the restaurant where Benson had, 
that first night, dined alone. 

Having now built or renovated 
four houses—an isolated Catskills 
lodge, a rustic contemporary in West- 
chester, a New York brownstone and 
the Tortola retreat—the Selzers are in 
a position to judge what works and 
what doesn’t with professional ob- 
jectivity. The pyramidal roofs, de- 
signed to move hot air up, have been 
the boon they hoped for. The desali- 
nization plant has not. But this failure 
is minor: Big cisterns catch plenty of 
rainwater, the plant can be sold. 

So pleased are the Selzers with this 
home that they spend two to three 
months a year on Tortola. They mas- 
ter the transition with enviable 
ease: “One swim, and all the sins 
and burdens of the city are washed 

“away,” observes Linda Selzer. This 
sense of balance, the couple agree, is 
the byproduct of an architectural 
plan that calls for them to perform 
-the right activity at the right time at 
the right level. Any variance, and 
they find themselves scrambling up 
or down for forgotten books or just- 
thought-of phone numbers. But that 
doesn’t mean their house has a defect. 
As Benson Selzer happily reminds 
guests, “When you live vertically, 
you never have to exercise.” 














ABOVE: For her nine-year old son, Benjamin, Linda Selzer designed a bedroom 
and patio that are easy to maintain and completely functional. Cypress was used 


extensively—for the built-in bunk beds, paneling and large table. 


BELOW: From their bedroom and deck the Selzers have spectacular views 
of Frenchman’s Cay and St. John. The small sculpture is by Benson Selzer. “You 
do slow down here,” he says. “The days become richer, fuller, quieter.” 
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Star of Venus 


A Barons Arabian Dream on the Bay of Tunis 


BUILT ON the Bay of Tunis in the 
first quarter of this century, Nejma 
Ezzohra represents one of the last 
great flowerings of traditional Arabic 
architecture. Although the house— 
whose name means Star of Venus— 
was designed by a European, Baron 
Rodolphe d’Erlanger, it is the work 
of Tunisian and Moroccan craftsmen. 
The baron, a great authority on Ara- 
bic culture and music, was born in 
France in 1872, one of four sons of 
the banker Baron Frédéric Emile 
d‘Erlanger. But Rodolphe took up a 
rather different profession. Having 
trained as an artist in both Paris and 


Naming it Nejma Ezzohra—the Star 
of Venus—Baron Rodolphe d’Erlanger, a 
painter of Arabic subjects, built his Arabian- 
style home on the Tunisian coast, completing 
it in 1921. opposite: Latticed shutters and the 
turned railing and screen of a second-story 
window reveal a view of the Bay of Tunis. 


ARCHITECTURE BY 
BARON RODOLPHE D’ERLANGER 
TEXT BY GAVIN STAMP 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY TIMOTHY BEDDOW 
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London, he established himself as 
a painter specializing in North Af- 
rican subjects, to which he was 
particularly drawn. He traveled to 
North Africa regularly and exhibited 
canvases with such titles as Un Jeune 
Arabe en tenue de chasse, as well as 
many portraits. 

D’Erlanger also had a serious inter- 
est in encouraging traditional Arab 
culture and music, a pursuit that cul- 
minated in the publication of a six- 
volume history, La Musique arabe. In 
1932 he presided over the Congress 
of Arab Music held in Cairo; shortly 
afterward he died in the home he 


LEFT: The house crowns a fifteen-acre 
promontory that descends to the sea. Pea- 
cocks and gazelles once wandered the ter- 

raced grounds, originally landscaped by 
Baroness d’Erlanger. BELOW: A long narrow 
pool on the upper terrace offers a reflection 

of a door framed by stone and tilework. 
































LEFT: Lustrous marbles and filigreed plasterwork embellish each wall 
and archway in the main hall. Near the center of the space, a glowing light emanates 
from a low fountain. Tor: The high and narrow main hall displays elements characteristic 
of Arabic architecture: Galleries and latticed windows filter light; water provides visual 
and aural enhancement; a central axis reflects the Islamic belief in the balance 
and symmetry of perfect creation. above: Light animates the sitting room, 
where banquettes upholstered in 18th-century velvet line the walls. 
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had built for himself near Tunis. | 
Tunisia had been made a French | 





Nejma Ezzohra iS a scholarly work protectorate in 1881. D’Erlanger’s | 

: ' - opportunity for building a house | 

of Arabic architecture and one of the finest came in 1908 when his wife—who 

ae : : like himself was half-American— | 

examples of traditional Arabic craftsmanship, bought land on a rocky promotory in | 
the creation of aman who did much to the Bay of Tunis: close (oa 

ar of Sidi Bou Said. It is a site that has | 

encourage local traditions. important associations with Tunisia’s | 


varied cultural history—Arab, Chris- | 
tian, Roman and Phoenician—for it | 
; iF Wat vy ER lies near the ruins of the ancient city |) 
f ON BAN gS eh" Pa of Carthage and was said to be the | 
senenannialiia niin " ag aa location of the palace of Hamilcar, fa- | 
er am LESS re a TS ther of Hannibal, scourge of the Ro- | 
eee aie ZEN) pean PEERS AI AL RE Re s s 
(eee Gs pe mm oy. Ns Ne YR 1 ee man Empire. From here Hamilcar 
Fe SG EN could survey the Bay of Carthage and |, 
look out for Roman galleys. Thé | 
baron and baroness made spectacular |, 
use of the promontory and created a | 
new palace that took more than ten 
years to build—from about 1911 until 
1921—using the finest craftsmen 
from the Maghreb, the western portion 
of North Africa. Only the plumbers | 
and electricians were brought in | 
from Europe. | 
The house is traditional in style, 
with arches of typical Arabic horse- 
shoe profile. Its equally traditional | 
bare whitewashed walls and severe | 
external lines give it a twentieth-cen- | 
tury quality similar to the white, flat- | 
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roofed International Style. But Nejma 
Ezzohra has little of the austerity of 
the Modern Movement, for its white | 
walls are relieved by projecting | 
wooden-latticed windows while the | 
interior is finished with rich marbles | 
and intricately carved woodwork and. | 
plaster. Indeed, the house has the’) 
quiet, cool luxury that evolved over 
centuries in the hot climate of North | 
Africa; there are secluded gardens, 


D’Erlanger was a scholar of Arabic 
culture, author of a six-volume history of 
Arab music. His library features a sandal- 

wood door flanked by marble torchéres. The- | 
carved doors and elaborate fretwork grille of 
the arched transom—together with ara- 
besque plasterwork—display the variety of : 
materials and detail mastered by the Tuni- 
sian and Moroccan craftsmen who built the 
house. The reading room is beyond. 











shady courtyards and always the 
sound of trickling water. 

Water is important. There are 
many pools and fountains, and the 
exterior and interior are united by a 
rivulet set in the decorative marble 
floors. This was included at the bar- 
oness’s suggestion, drawing on Per- 
sian, Roman and Moorish traditions. 
At one end of the stream is a fountain 
in the center of an enclosed courtyard, 
with pointed arcades above slim mar- 
ble columns of Roman character; an- 
other fountain is located in the main 
hall. Here the rivulet runs down the 
center of the narrow space, which has 
upper galleries visible through paired 
marble columns. The far end opens 
onto a wider hall, again with intricate 
plasterwork and marble-lined walls, 
but with a wooden-latticed seraglio 
screen above. Against one wall is a re- 
markable dining table made of a single 
slab of marble cut in Roman times in a 
nearby quarry. This, along with the old 
Roman fountain in the garden, testifies 
to the long Roman presence in Tunisia 
after the defeat of Carthage and adds to 
the subtle synthesis of cultures the 
house represents. 

Opening off the hall is a private sit- 
ting room that has a carved wooden 
ceiling, traditional Tunisian plaster- 
work of the highest quality and eigh- 
teenth-century velvet upholstery 
covering the banquettes. Also on the 
ground floor is the library, whose 
books are protected behind doors of 
elaborately fretted sandalwood. 

Under domed ceilings, two marble 
staircases lead from the main hall to 
the upper floor. Here, looking down 
on the spaces below, are galleries, 

: bedrooms, a large Turkish bath, and 
a breakfast room that was originally 


ABOVE RIGHT: On the entrance loggia, 
Roman-style columns support round arches 
and groined vaulting, together forming a 
rhythmic perspective for viewing the Tuni- 
sian coastline. RIGHT: In Baroness d’Erlanger’s 
private quarters, the bed—covered in a local 
fabric—is sheltered in a golden alcove. The 
dome was designed in a traditional honey- 
comb pattern, using over 5,000 pieces of 

carved wood finished in gold leaf. « 
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the baron’s studio, facing north to take 
full advantage of the cooler air and 
what is, traditionally, the best light 
for painting. The baron’s bedroom 
has a decorated ceiling of gold, green 
and red, while in the baroness’s 
quarters the bed is protected by an 
extraordinarily intricate dome of the 
indigenous nid d’abeilles or honeycomb 
form. All gilded, the dome consists of 
more than five thousand pieces of 
carved wood. 

Baroness d’Erlanger was largely 
responsible for laying out the gardens 
and transforming barren rock into 
over fifteen acres of terraces that orig- 
inally descended several hundred feet 
to the sea. Today, while the lower ter- 
races have reverted to their natural 
state (the gardens originally needed 
twenty-five gardeners), the upper 
terraces and landscaping have been 
beautifully maintained by Baroness 
Edwina d’Erlanger, wife of the late 


Leo d’Erlanger, son of the archi- 
tect of the Star of Venus. 

Houses in the traditional style are 
again being built in North Africa and 
the Near East, but all too often this style 
is merely a veneer Over modern air- 
conditioned concrete structures. Al- 
though conceived by a Westerner, 
Nejma Ezzohra is a scholarly work of 
Arabic architecture and one of the fin- 
est examples of traditional Arabic 
craftsmanship, the creation of a man 
who did much to encourage local tradi- 
tions. As a product of both East and 
West, the house seems curiously appro- 
priate in Sidi Bou Said, for that was the 
name taken by Saint Louis, the thir- 
teenth-century French king, when he 
converted to Islam, as the Arabs be- 
lieve. He is said to be buried in the 
village. Whether or not that is true, 
Nejma Ezzohra is certainly a worthy 
successor to Hamilcar’s palace, high 
above the Bay of Carthage. 





ABOVE: Built on a point near the 
ancient city of Carthage, the house is 
said to occupy the site where Hannibal’s 
father, Hamilcar, had his palace. From the 
roof terrace, a domed pavilion accentuates 
Nejma Ezzohra’s commanding position. OpPo- 
siTE: Outside the library, East and West min- 
gle in the secluded Persian-style garden 
that features a Roman fountain at its cen- 
ter. The tile-roofed alcove offers a shady 
place to enjoy the tranquil setting 
and the sound of trickling water. 
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Legacy of an Adventuress 
The Fabled Travellers Club on the Champs- Elysées 


A POPULAR DETECTIVE thriller of a few 
years ago describes the American am- 
bassador to France (supposedly the 
late David K. E. Bruce) accepting an 
invitation to lunch at Paris’s Travel- 
lers Club at the height of the cold 
war. His host, a former American se- 
cret agent, now secretary of the club, 
ushers him into the lavish second-floor 
bath of the splendid hotel particulier 
on the Avenue des Champs-Elysées 
in which the club is housed. There 
the ex-agent reveals the details of a 
murky and sinister plot harmful to the 
United States while the two men en- 
joy a very private lunch at a table 
next to the bathtub. The unlikely set- 
ting is luxurious, a spacious room 
with a wide window looking onto 
the great avenue below. The walls are 
paneled in agate and richly colored 
tiles; the bathtub, of onyx lined in sil- 
ver-plated bronze, has faucets inlaid 
with turquoise. The arched mirrors 
and ceiling are of Moorish design. It 
could be a scene from the Arabian 
Nights. And while the story of the 
meeting is fictional, the room itself is 
familiar to anyone who has ever vis- 
ited the Travellers Club. 

In the middle of the last century, a 
group of aristocratic Englishmen, re- 


The flamboyance of French Second 
Empire architecture suited the nature of 
“La Paiva,” a notorious 19th-century adven- 
turess whose lavish Parisian home became 
the Travellers Club in 1903. opposite: Illumi- 
nated by torchéres, the entrance hall’s ornate 
onyx staircase leads to a landing where 
niches hold figures of poets Virgil, Dante and 
Petrarch. RIGHT: In Madame de Paiva’s bou- 
doir, the marble mantel bears a silvered-« 

bronze work by Carrier-Belleuse. 





TEXT BY SUSAN MARY ALSOP 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


siding in Paris and homesick for the 
men’s clubs that had been so much a 
part of their London lives, founded 
the Travellers Club. It moved from its 
original site to its present one in 1903, 
and today its members form a select 
cosmopolitan band. Its annual ball 
is an important event on the Parisian 
social calendar, and everyone re- 
members the notorious “La Paiva,” in 


whose former home they are dancing. 

This extraordinary woman rose 
from obscure origins to become one 
of the most successful adventuresses 
of nineteenth-century Europe. She 
was born Esther Lachmann, the 
daughter of Polish refugees who had 
settled in Moscow. At the age of sev- 
enteen she changed her name to 
Thérése, married a young French tailor 
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as poor as she, and bore him a son. 
A classic beauty with rich auburn 
hair, a long slender neck and a superb 
figure, Thérése was also strong, 
shrewd and highly ambitious. She 
soon tired of her life with the modest 
tailor, a life in which there seemed no 
hope of relief from grinding poverty. 

Abandoning husband and _ baby, 
Thérése set off for Istanbul, where 
she embarked on her career as a 
courtesan. Sometimes passing her- 
self off as the illegitimate daughter of 
Grand Duke Constantine of Russia, 
sometimes as an Indian princess, she 
met with great success. After several 
adventures she arrived in the city of 
which all courtesans dreamed: Paris. 

Never honest about her age, Thé- 
rése was possibly older than the 
twenty-two she claimed when she 
first stormed Paris in the 1840s. Her 
lover at the time was Heinrich Herz, 
a prosperous German pianist and 
composer. Together they established 
a literary and musical salon, which 
prospered until Thérése’s extrava- 
gance all but ruined Herz, who was 
obliged to sail for America on a five- 
year tour to recoup his fortunes. 

There followed a rough patch in 
Thérése’s new life. Coming to see her 
one day, the famous writer Théophile 
Gautier found her nearly destitute 
and on the point of suicide. Her pe- 
riod of despair was short-lived, how- 
ever, thanks to the generosity of a 
series of new lovers. 

The British nobleman Lord Stanley 
took Thérése to London and showed 
her off in her opera box at Covent 
Garden to the admiration of the audi- 
. ence. Then came her confident return 


opposite: The drawing room’s sumptu- 
ous décor reflects Madame de Paiva’s origi- 
nal intent: to build the most beautiful house 
in Paris. She embarked on her eleven-year 
task in 1855, with the help of architect Pierre 
Maugin and a host of artists. On the marble- 
* and-ormolu fireplace, figures by Delaplanche 
depict Music and Harmony. The rich bro- 
caded satin wall panels were described by 
their proud owner as being “just like 
leather.” RIGHT: Reminiscent of the 16th cen- 
tury, the ornate ceiling in the dining room— 
formerly La Paiva’s bedroom—gleams with 
gilt and painted pendants. Adorning the 
doors are eight gilt-bronze medallions. 


to France, under the glamorous pro- 
tection of ducs de Guiche and de 
Gramont. By the end of the decade 
Thérése had regained her position as 


a rich hostess and as a frequently and 
favorably mentioned figure in the 
popular press. Upon entering a the- 
ater or riding in her smart carriage, 
Thérése was recognized and envied 


by all her sisters of the demimonde. 


Yet even achievements such as these 
were not enough. 
Conveniently, 
band had died in 1849—she never 


Thérése’s sad hus- 


saw their son again—leaving her free 
to climb one essential step up the so- 
cial ladder. Determined to marry a 
title and a fortune, she accepted the 
proposal of the marquis de Paiva y 


continued on page 178 
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So no one has to ask you how you’re doing lately. 


The 1986 Grand Am LE Sedan is a new statement of Pontiac’ road car philosophy. Its power 
rack and pinion steering, five-speed gearbox and responsive 2.5 liter engine will handle the asphalt. 
Its sharply styled appearance will handle the rest. 


PONTIAC GRAND AM 


WE BUILD EXCITEMENT 


LET'S GET IT TOGETHE RE BUCKLE UP. 








The night the governor 


t was a warm April night in 1899. 
The man and woman sat on the floor like children 
on a grassy bank. 
“Do you really like it?” he asked for the twentieth time. 
“It’s magnificent.” she answered. 
“Will the Governor like it?” he asked again. 
“Yes. How could he not?” 
The night was broken by the sound of a bell. 
“They've come” A hint of panic gave his voice huskiness. 
“Stop.” She stood authoritatively. “Jessie will bring him in? 
The Governor was a big man who seemed to be moving 
even when standing still. He went straight for Karges, the 
Cabinet Maker. 
“T was told you are the finest furniture maker in America” 
His eyes turned to the chair standing against the wall. His 
hand poised in mid-air. 
“Ah..? His voice dropped and he strode to the chair. 
A glint of light caught the many layers of finish, sweeping 
the carved scrolls into a medley of lines. 
“Marvelous...marvelous.” 
There was silence. The grandfather clock ticked off seconds. 
“Karges...there is just one thing.” 
Albert looked up quickly. 
“It needs a matched chair...a party of chairs to go with it. 
I want you to do the drawing room,” The Governor stroked 
the wood gently. “Karges, you do know wood?’ 
Elizabeth looked at her husband. Once, while pulling a 
branch from a walnut tree, he had said, “I know why wood is. 
I know why to finish the emotion of a magnificent Chippendale 
or Robert Adams or even Kent, you must hand-carve and flush 
the joints, and gentle the grain. 
“Elizabeth, I hear the wood” 
And she knew indeed he did. 


Hand-Carving time: 13 hours 
Hand-Finishing time: 11 hours 

The Governor's Chair: Ca. 1774-1793. 

Note the rounded softness plumbed by vertical 
legs indicating the Classical Louis X V1 influence. 
Karges trademark: The hand execution of an 
arm allowing beads originating in the back a 
voluptuous flow. 27 finishing steps by wood- 
artist, Edwin Karges, Jr. 

The Governor's Chair. A limited collection 
created only by Karges. 


POG 





brdered a party of chairs. 


KARGES BY HAND 


FoR FULL COLOR KarGES SAMPLER SEND $5.00. FOR THE PLACE TO BUY KarGES, CALL (800) 252-7437. 
THE KarGes FurniturE Company, INc., 1501 W. MARYLAND StreET, PO. Box 6517, EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 47712 
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Gabriele Miinter and Wassily Kandinsky 
continued from page 82 


with the forcefulness of this folk tech- 
nique, quickly followed suit. A sig- 
nificant group of these bright glass 
paintings was included in Miinter’s 
major gift of Blue Rider works to the 
city of Munich in 1957. At the Len- 
bachhaus, where they are clustered 
together, it is often difficult to tell 
which artist painted which work. 
The decorated furniture, folk art 
and icons that still fill the Russian . 
Villa reflect the group’s association 


Kandinsky was 
deep into new territory, 
careening toward a 
breakthrough. 


FREDERICK 


CeO ga 


2545 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago, IL 60647 


with the Jugendstil, the German arts- 
and-crafts revival, in which, as in Art 
Available through interior designers and decorating departments. Nouveau, fine artists sought the spirit 





Lamp Style No. 5784 





of the people in bright vernacular de- 
sign. Naive art expressed the vital 
“inner spirit” of the true artist, ac- 
cording to Kandinsky. His belief in 
the comradeship of student and peas- 
_ant can be traced in the frieze of rac- 
ing riders he painted on the staircase 
(riders were a spiritual symbol of St. 
George the dragon slayer) and in the 
galloping pair of riders he added to a 
painted chest for Miinter. The scene 
pleased and irritated its beneficiary. 
She recalled: “Kandinsky painted my 
dressing table, delicately and with hu- 
mor. A Blue Rider and a darker rider 
are painted on the middle drawer. He 
is turning around and waves and she 
is running with all her might—some- 
times this little joke makes me angry 
because it isn’t true. After all, he 
never turned around, and never did 





- Wie) (a etl , he say to me, ‘Come with me.’ ” 
| Cin J , Kandinsky, in fact, was deep into 
new territory and increasingly alone, 
Oe careening toward a breakthrough. 
Near twilight one day he came back 
164 E. 56th St., N.Y.C. 10022 (212) PL 3-3931 to his studio from the outdoors and 
bee Aiucc @ PovKaEEe was stunned by a glimpse of one of 
Fine French Furniture to the Trade his pictures, which had been turned 


Complete catalogue available—$20.00 on its side, leaning against the wall, 
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Gabriele Miinter and Wassily Kandinsky 


so he could see only its color, not its 
subject. “The next day, by daylight, I 
tried to recapture the impression the 
picture had given me the evening be- 
fore. I succeeded only halfway ... 
Now I knew for certain that the sub- 
ject matter was detrimental to my 
paintings,” he wrote. “A frightening 
gap of responsibility now opened up 
before me and an abundance of ques- 
tions arose. And the most important 
of them was: What was to replace the 
missing object?” 

The answer came to him in paint- 
ings that brilliantly fuse the “inner 
spirit” with abstract form, to create 
that international language he had 
dreamed of. But Kandinsky’s acceler- 
ating momentum, which propelled 
him into a new realm with the whole 
of twentieth-century art ready to 
follow him, proved a disaster for 
Minter. When war broke out, Kan- 
dinsky, a Russian national, was com- 
pelled to return home. He promised 
to meet Minter in Scandinavia, and 
at Christmas he made good his vow. 
The two were given an important ex- 
hibition in Stockholm. But in March 
1916 he left, saying he would return. 
Minter never saw him again. A year 
later, in Moscow, Kandinsky married 
the dark-haired beauty Nina 
Andreewsky, with whom he lived 
until his death in 1944. 

Minter was shattered. She wrote, 
“T always thought that you had good 
reasons never to marry—and if you 
~ would tell me them, perhaps I would 
agree with you—as I have always 
done.” Cut off from Kandinsky and 
from her Blue Rider friends, for a 
while she found it impossible to 
paint, though she drew fitfully. She 
later remarked, “I have always stood 
up for Kandinsky. I gave myself no 
; worth next to him. He was a holy 
person. ... He always marveled at 
my modesty.” Eventually she re- 
turned to Murnau, and with the help 
of the art historian Johannes Eichner, 
who lived with her in the Russian 
Villa, she found strength to shake 
off some of that modesty and regain 
her place in history. 
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THE NATION’S SOURCE FOR 
CONTEMPORARY MARINE ART 
AND SHIP MODELS 


William R. Davis, ASMA “CANONICUS” acrylic on canvas 2 | Yn x 37 


ad 


MysTIC MARITIME GALLERY 


Mystic Seaport Museum Scores, Dept. AD, Mystic, CT 06355 (203) 536-9685 or 9688 
Illustrated catalog $5.00 
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OAK TOP KILIM CHEST 16 x 16 x 18 


Stunning and compelling, these home accessories 
represent the ultimate in quality and are suitable for homes 
and environments both here and abroad. 

Meticulous attention to detail governs every aspect of 
these superb furniture accents. From the carpeted trunks 
and chests to special order requests, each piece reflects 
the skill and artistry of a Superior master crafstman. 

Each piece truly is a statement of elegance, rich in 
uncompromising detail, and made by hand exclusively 
(elm0)0F 


TO THE TRADE 


aR ONC] BIN 
“RICHARD SPIVEY RT 1 BOX 222 

9076 WORLD TRADE CENTER CLEVELAND, OKLAHOMA 
DALLAS, TEXAS 75258 74020 
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WINFIELD HOUSE 


Residence of the U.S. Ambassador in London 
continued from page 105 


house filled with plants and bou- 
quets.” Besides an extensive green- 
house, the grounds of Winfield 
House cover twelve and a haif acres, 
including an old-fashioned English 
knot garden, stands of lime and. 
chestnut trees, and a huge, gently un- 
dulating lawn that runs down to Re- 
gent’s Canal, on which live coots, | 
moorhens and a family of swans. 

In fact, one of the most delightful . 
areas is the Garden Room, which Ted 
Graber considers his favorite, if a de- 
signer is allowed a favorite. Its four- 


Only fifty years 
old, Winfield House has 
acquired a quality that 
usually takes centuries 

to produce. 


teen-foot-high walls are covered with 
eighteenth-century Chinese wallpa- 
per, a masterpiece of Eastern export 
art that originally came from a coun- 
try house in Ireland. 

But it is the entrance foyer and the 
reception hall that announce the real 
grandeur of Winfield House. The last 
important structural change, carried 
out during the Annenbergs’ resi- 
dence, was the transformation of the 
stairway to one of sweeping eigh- 
teenth-century style. And just before 
it in the impressive reception hall, be- 
neath the many-branched crystal 
chandelier, Graber placed a resplen- 
dent circular Regency table with a 
black marble circumference enclos- 
ing a disc of dark-red porphyry—the 
kind of table on which Napoleon 
might have signed some momentous 


declaration announcing peace or. | 


threatening war. 

The prince regent would certainly 
have coveted it; he was always anx- 
ious to “eclipse” the emperor. Today, 
situated at the august threshold of 
Winfield House, it strikes a suitably 
ambassadorial note. 0 
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Ghranicling the Years at Ardmore nay 
continued from page 138 


iron fireplace with hobs to either side 
and a chimneypiece of holly wood. A 
straight, short stair from the hall led 
down to my great extravaganza, an 
enormous playroom for the girls and 
a second bathroom—now we have 
four loos, none housing a mowing 
machine. But those were leaner times. 

Jack O’Brien is lying in the grave- 
yard under the round tower now, but 
his humor and his friendship walk 
with me up or down his flight of 
steps every time I climb them. Al- 
though Ardmore Bay saw the end of 
my gracious living, peace and con- 





I had only 
a wish and an eye 
for turning a teetering 
villa into a true 
cottage. 





tentment have grown for me since I 
came to live here. 

Added to this, my lean “bread- 
line’ days brought me several of 
the very dearest friends of my life— 
the American tenants who, time after 
time, rented the cottage in summer 
months. In their tenancies they never 
broke so much as a wineglass, never 
complained about rainy days, and 
paid their much-needed rent before 
moving in. A double gift from my 
cottage was the presence there of my 
friend Peggy Ashcroft—the greatest 
of English actresses, now the winner 
of an Oscar—and her discovery and 
acclaim for a book of mine that had 
been turned down by publishers and 
abandoned by myself, a book that 
was to be the luckiest break of my 
life: Good Behaviour. 

Life for me is easier now. The 
children are married and happy; 
my reluctant pen makes its awkward 
progressions as it provides for the up- 
keep of my dear house and for the 
consolations of my old age—heat, 
books, whiskey, friends, laughter 
with friends and leisure to laugh. 

















A smal, es and. very personal, enclaue 


QMALCaN KUEN. 


Call your travel agent or Distinguished Hotels (212) 661-3210, 
1-800 R Warner or write Round Hill, Montego Bay, Jamaica, W.I. 


PERHAPS YOU’VE HEARD OF US. 
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“Take me 
to Bal Harbour 
or take me 
home.” 


In all of the Americas, 
there is only one place 
that blends the sun and 
the sea with the flair of an 
international shopping 
festival. 

Bal Harbour. g 
An exclusive enclave 5S 
of international resort 
elegance, on the ocean 
between Miami and Ft. 
Lauderdale. Write today 


to: Bal Harbour Village, —_ ~ a Whore 
655 96th Street, Room Europe's Riviera 
REC, Bal Harbour, meets the 


FL 33154 Florida Gold Coast. 
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Verdi’s Country Villa 
continued from page 146 


a studio. In this room, which still con- 
tains his grand piano and desk, Verdi 
wrote some of his greatest operas. 

When not composing, Verdi loved 
to be outdoors. A shrewd and dedi- 
cated farmer, he took an active part in | 
the cultivation of his land, introduc- 


ing many improvements, including | 


the latest agricultural innovations 
from France and England. By sunrise ° 
each day, dressed in rough work 





An Emilio Quadrelli bronze of Verdi, on the 
mantelpiece in Giuseppina’s bedroom-study, 
depicts the composer in a meditative mood. 





clothes and a broad-brimmed peasant 
hat, he was ready to set out for the 
fields. At least one elegant visitor to 
Sant’ Agata mistook him initially for 
a farmhand. Even Giuseppina, who 
shared his love for the country, 
thought he was in the grip of a 
“mania.” But, as Verdi often told his 
friends, farming gave him the 
strength to write his operas. 

Unlike the house, which was fi- 
nally finished to his satisfaction in 
the 1860s and then left alone, the 
two-acre park surrounding it occu- 
pied him to the end of his life. In the 
trees that Verdi planted with such 
prodigality—primarily magnolias, 
horse chestnuts and sequoias—the 


composer sought both the solace of . — 


nature and a refuge from the increas- 
ingly inquisitive world outside. 
Today, eighty-five years after his 
death, the atmosphere of serenity 
that continues to permeate the gar- 
den of Sant’ Agata is clear proof that 
he found what he was seeking. 
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Architecture in Glass 
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Conceived in the Victorian Romantic Tradition, built in England 
with the technology of the 1980's: unique structures that will 
endure long into the twenty first Century. 


For brochure send $5.00 
MACHIN DESIGNS (USA) INC 


PO Box 167, Rowayton, Ct. 06853 
(203) 853 9983 


HOUSTON 
(713) 524 1820 


LONDON 
01350 1581 








A COUNTRY CLUB COMMUNITY 
OF RICH ANCESTRY. 





In the tradition of the world-renowned resort hotel known 


as The Breakers, comes an appropriate descendent known as 
Breakers West. 

A community where nature determined the site plan. But 
where the one owner and caretaker The Breakers has ever 
known determines the rest. 

Estate homes, cottages, and villas. Ten miles west of 
The Breakers. For a brochure, contact Breakers West, 

1688 Breakers West Boulevard, 
West Palm Beach, Florida 33411; 
(305) 793-6003. 


This is not intended to be and does not constitute 
an offer in any state or jurisdiction where prohibited 
by law. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


Call our Toll-Free Number 
1-800 
247°5470 


For Customer Service 


As our valued customer, you 
deserve the best available 
service. We have staffed a 
toll-free number with spe- 
cially trained personnel to 
answer your inquiries about 
payment, deliveries, and 
change of address. They will 
also correct your name and 
address on your Architectural 
Digest mailing label. 

Dial the above toll-free 
number for prompt, cour- 
teous subscriber service and 
receive fast results. Please 
have your mailing label or 
subscription notice on hand 
when you call. 

If you prefer, you may write 
us. Please attach your mail- 
ing label and send corre- 
spondence to: 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
P.O. Box 10040 
Des Moines, IA 50340-0040 








ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
Si DEA TaN 


Saving your 
back issues? 


Slipcases keep them 
neat and dust-free! 


A. Coffee-color vinyl case attractively 
gold stamped on cover and s pe 
provides functional beauty p 

padded protection for essed back 
feats of Architectural Digest. 
Two cases will hold 12 issues. 


#201111 SOFT SLIPCASE $8.95 (2.00) 


B. Function meets beauty in this 
attractive see-through organizer. 
Handsome and sturdy acrylic case 
keeps six issues of Architectural 
Digest handy and dust-free. 


#200011 CLEAR SLIPCASE $22 (2.25) 
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CALL TOLL: FREE 800-421-4448 


Mon.-Fri. 7A.M.-5P.M. Pacific Time. In 
California, call 800-252-2071. Credit card orders 
only. Minimum $15. (For Customer Service, call 
213-836-7090.) Please allow 6 weeks for shipment. 
Items may be shipped separately. Offer good in 
USA and Can’ada only. 


*Architectural Digest is the registered trademark of 
Knapp Communications Corporation, used with 
permission. 


Mail to: 
Architectural Digest Selections, Dept.A616 
8460 Higuera Street, Culver City, CA 90232 
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Quantity 
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#200011 CLEAR SLIPCASE $22 (2.25) 
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L_] Check payable to Architectural Digest 
Selections (add 6.5% sales tax if 
delivered in California) 
O Visa O) Mastercard 
() American Express 


Card # 
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FRENCH REFLECTION 


Swivel wall model e Measures 9/2” Long arm model e Swivel arm 
in diameter and 52” deep from wall extends mirror over 1012” with full 
to glass. Chrome #7120 ($195.00) 180° mobility. Chrome #7121 
Gold #7130 ($235.00) ($370.00) Gold #7131 ($410.00) 


Portable table model e Miroir Brot 
quality in the convenience of a porta- 
ble, 9/2” in diameter. Chrome #7127 
($195.00) Gold #7137 ($235.00) 


Now your home can have something in common with the world’s 
finest hotels. 

Miroir Brot, France’s non-fogging, magnifying mirror with its own 
built-in light, is now available for sale in America. 


FRENCH REFLECTION, 5555 S. Sepulveda Blvd., Culver City, CA 90230 (213) 204-4400 


FRENCH REFLECTION. To order by phone; credit card customers can call toll free, (800) 421-4404. In California call (800) 








252-0505. To order by mail; write French Reflection U.S.A. 5555 S. Sepulveda Blvd., Culver City, CA 90230. Check, Master- i 
Card, Visa or American Express accepted. Add $6.00 for shipping and handling. (If you order more than one, we'll pay all i 
shipping costs.) In California add 62% sales tax. Additional special bulbs (#7194) available at $5.00 each. 1 
Quantity Style # Price i 
Name | 
Address Apt. # i 
Subtotal ———— City___—C—CSCSCSCCStttatte Zip i 
Plus Tax i 
Plus Frt. Phone #_(__) Check( ), VISA( ),MC( ), AE( ) 1 

1285 Total Card # Exp. Date 


888. 
Of One’lo Ten. 


Reward yourself with a new standard in luxury condomin- 
iums at Sarasota’s most prestigious downtown address. 


888. It’s the condominium lifestyle perfected. You can see 
it in the finishing touches, the stunning design, the distinctively individual 
1, 2 and 3-bedroom floor plans that reflect and enhance your good taste. 


Consider, too, that the condominiums of 888 are situated on Sarasota Bay- 
yet are adjacent to the cultural facilities, shopping and entertainment that 
help make Sarasota one of Florida’s most gracious environments. 


888. Perhaps the perfect time, the perfect place, to find your own place Bean 

in the sun. Discover it. And share a new view of the good life. SARASOTA, 
FLORIDA 33577 
(813)365-1115 


Models shown 10-5 p.m. daily; Noon-5 p.m. Sunday. Or see your real estate broker. Select rent- 
als also available. Sales by Staudinger Realty, Inc. Lic. Real Estate Brokers/Realtor. Priced from 
the mid-180's. 
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LEGAGY OP ANTADVENTURESS 








The Fabled Travellers Club on the Champs-Elysées 










Aranja, a Portuguese nobleman said 
to own great estates. In truth, he was 
deeply in debt and could offer his 
wife nothing but himself and his ti- 
tle. While the title of marquise suited 
Thérése, supporting an unloved hus- 
band did not. She was after bigger 
game, and very soon she found it. 

In 1855 all Paris watched as the ar- 
chitect Pierre Maugin broke ground 
for the marquise de Paiva’s truly 
sumptuous residence on the Champs- 
Elysées. It had long been her ambi- 
tion to have the finest hotel particulier 
in Paris, and now Thérése had dis- 





7 Imagine your dream bedroom. 





“of all wee Sinededsine 0 
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Dreams are our specialty. 


A beautiful designer bed. Luxurious European linens. Lots of plush 
llows. Perhaps a wool sleeper pad for warmth. Or a featherbed for fluff. 
-a deliciously-soft down comforter. 

‘xtravagant? Perhaps, but that’s what dreams are all about. 
nd at Scandia Down, we make them come true. With inspired 
ewing, unique ae ne pe ee decorating advice. 


ia Down Corporation i is a nationwi 


continued from page 165 


covered the very man to give it to her. 

He was named Count Henckel von 
Donnersmarck, a handsome young 
German who was heir to immense 
wealth from family-owned zinc and 
iron mines in Silesia. Although eleven 
years younger than “La Paiva,” 
he was mad about her and was prob- 
ably the one lover for whom this 
hard and selfish woman really cared. 
They lived splendidly in the Second 
Empire palace on the fashionable 
avenue, entertaining both the beau 
monde and the leading French intel- 
lectuals of the day. Even Princess 









, send $3.00 to Scandia Down Corp., P.O. Box 88819, 


twork of franchised a 


OUR CREDIT CARD. mame 





ASK AB 


Mathilde, the emperor’s cousin and 


the most celebrated literary hostess of . 


her day, was jealous when she heard 


that such luminaries as the Goncourt | 


brothers, Sainte-Beuve, Renan, 
Taine and Gautier frequently visited 


Madame de Paiva’s salon. Bankers’ 


also came and were helpful with fi- 


nancial advice. When one remarked © 


to his hostess on the foolishness of 
keeping her jewels and a great deal of 


gold in strongboxes under her bed, - 


La Paiva replied: “Why shouldn't I? 
I made my fortune on my bed, and 
I like to keep it near me.” 

Thérése was still capable of the 
sharp-tongued, earthy ripostes that 
young Esther Lachmann might have 
made. But it hurt badly to know that 
she remained a social outcast whose 
house was anathema to respectable 
women. How dearly she would have 
loved to show Princess Mathilde the 
splendors of her new home. Thérése, 
of course, could not be presented at 
court, but her revenge was sweet 
when the crown jewels were sold af- 
ter the disastrous Franco-Prussian 
War and she was able to buy one of 
Empress Eugénie’s diamond tiaras 
and wear it to the opera. 

In 1871, Thérése’s marriage to the 
marquis de Paiva was annulled, leav- 
ing her free to marry Henckel von 
Donnersmarck. Upon hearing of his 
former wife’s wedding, the unfortu- 
nate Paiva gave a grand dinner for all 
his creditors at the fashionable Mai- 
son Dorée. Returning home, he took 
out his revolver and shot himself. 

Count and Countess Henckel von 
Donnersmarck left Paris in the 1870s 
to live on their German estates. Near- 
ly a decade after Thérése’s death in 
1884, the house was put up for sale 
and passed through various hands. It 
would surely have been razed—only 


to be replaced by one of the ugly com- - 


mercial buildings that now deface the 
Champs-Elysées—if not for the mem- 
bers of the Travellers Club, who 
saved this gleaming monument to the 
shiny brilliance of the Second Em- 
pire and the unbridled ambition of 
the woman who built it.0 
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~ facilities. And no other commu- 


' style you so richly deserve. Exqui- 





Around the World. \ Around the World. 





A world of choices. =} Achoice of worlds. 
The world is | Carlo. Barcelona. 
your oyster ~ ¥ Rome. This cruise 
and your, 7 ’ has it all. Even the 
caviar, too. ©4@ Taj Mahal! 103/91 





We sete am every whim. Every- days with free first class air fare, $19,201 to 
where. Be catered to by more staff. Royal ¥, . $86,417. Segments with free economy air fare, 
Pampering is the essence of Royal Viking Line. f/ $2, 316 to $73,295. 

The ultimate in Viking Adventuring, our See your travel agent today. For 
Around the World Cruise, departs January 16, » a brochure, call 800-862-1133. (In 
1987 round trip Ft. Lauderdale or January 28 PY ~ Georgia, 404-237-3526). Or write 
Los Angeles/Ft. Lauderdale. Be lured by an ; | PM Royal Viking Line, Dep Viking Line, Dept. ADJ, One Em- 


itinerary generous 


pa barcadero Ctr, 
with time in Australia < San Francisco, 
and New Zealand. CA 94111. 
And by a Mediter- () p /\ > 
ranean that dazzles ROYAL VIKING 
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Royal Viking Line ships are of Norwegian Registry and Spirit \ 
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h, the sheer joy of aa 
it. Good friends. 
Good food. Good 
times. In a word, | 
the good life. It’s 
the sparkling 
pools and shady 
lagoons. The un- 
hurried pace that gives you time to 
savor the very best of Boca Raton. 
That's living the way it was meant 
to be. That’s living at Boca West. 
No other community offers 
1,436 acres of tropical beauty and 
abundant recreational and social 





nity offers the opportunity for 
€quity membership in a club with 
the four championship 18-hole 
courses that serve as the home of 
the Chrysler Team Invitational 
Tournament. Or the 34 top-ranked 
Har-Tru tennis courts that will host } 
the 1986 Lipton International 
Players Championships. 

’ Boca West. For the luxury life- 


site homes from $200,000 to 
$3 million. Contact Boca West 
at 1 800 327-0137, in Florida 


ll 1 800 
call | 500 3 BocaWest 


BY ARVIDA 


BOCA WEST If your se could see OnE now 
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China Pattern 
Matching Service 


REPLACE MISSING OR DAMAGED PIECES 
COMPLETE YOUR STARTER SET * ADD SERVING PIECES 


Active, Inactive, and Obsolete Patterns at Substantial Savings! 
We have hundreds of china patterns in stock. We can help you replace 
missing or damaged pieces of china, even if your pattern is inactive 
or obsolete. We stock patterns by the following manufacturers: Aynsley, 
Lenox, Spode, Castleton, Minton, Syracuse, Franciscan, Noritake, 
Wedgwood, Haviland, Royal Doulton. Many patterns we offer cannot 
be bought in retail stores at any price. At Walter Drake we offer just 
the piece or pieces you need at substantial savings! Most patterns 
we sell cost less than suggested retail prices. 


Easy to Order—do it NOW! 
Just tell us your pattern name and manufacturer. We will send you a list 
of all the pieces we have in stock in your pattern and the price for 
each. We will put your name in our China Register and notify you when 
we have additional pieces you might want. All of the china we buy 
and sell is in excellent condition. We offer a 30-day money back guaran- 
tee on all china you buy from the Walter Drake China Exchange. 
Send the Coupon Below TODAY! 

We buy and sell china every day, so our inventory is constantly changing. 
The sooner you send the coupon below, the sooner you will get the 


pieces you need to complete your set, or replace those missing pieces. 
Our toll free number is provided in all of our return correspondence. 


Walter Drake China Exchange 


_________ 5931 Drake Building, Colorado Springs, Colorado 80940 








| MGR 
eC CHARGE IT! VISA 
R MasterCard and Visa Welcome BAS 
i WALTER DRAKE CHINA EXCHANGE “a 


5931 Drake Building, Colorado Springs, CO 80940 
Your Name 
Address 














City State Zip 
| am interested in: LJ Buying LJ Selling 






| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Pattern Name _ —— —Pattern Manufacturer __________ | 
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“The Boys Ciub 

helped takeme — 
from the outfield 
to the oil field: 


C.J. ‘Pete’ Silas 
Chairman & Chief Executive Officer, 
Phillips Petroleum Company 


“In the neighborhood where | 
grew up, there weren’t many places . 
for a kid to spend his time. Except 
maybe the streets. So it’s a good 
thing there was a Boys Club down 
the road. It was a place where we 
learned about something far more 
important than how to run the 
bases—how to run our lives. 

You see, a Boys Club doesn’t 
stop at teaching young people good 
sportsmanship. It teaches them 
about friendship, good citizenship, 
leadership. It’s nice to know more 
than 1,200,000 young people at 
1,100 Boys Club facilities across the 
country are getting the same oppor- 
tunities we had. And more. 

Today, they can learn computer 
skills and get vocational training at a 
Boys Club. They can even get help 
with college and career planning— 
the kind of help that can turn a star 
in the outfield into a star in any field 
he chooses! 

Take it from me, a Boys Club 
gives a kid a chance to be a leader. 
And that’s a lesson I never forgot!” 


BOYS CLUB 


The Club that 
beats the streets. 
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Now the time has come. 


‘“‘The solarium’s 
almost finished,”’ he said. 
“T think the French 
doors were an excellent 
choice.”’ 


‘‘Thanks,”’ you said. 
“T think so, too.”’ 


And they were. 
Because even though the 
house was little more 
than drywall and wet 
paint, you had everything 
planned to perfection. 
Including your own 
special room. 


From corner to cornice, 
there was a place for each 
of your favorite objects. 
Including the ones you 
dreamed of having, but 
didn’t yet own. 


Now the time has 
come for a writing desk 
by Sligh. 


Uncommon crafts- 
manship, extraordinary 
detail. The precise mea- 
sure of elegance for your 
home. 


The Sligh Homeline 
Collection of writing 
desks. 


For people who know the difference. 


q Sligh makes a wide variety of desks, chairs, tables, and other distinctive furniture. To receive a copy of our 
Homeline catalog send five dollars to: Dept. AD-3, Sligh Furniture and Clocks, 1201 Industrial Avenue, Holland, Michigan 49423 


Sligh decorator showrooms are in: Chicago, Los Angeles. Minneapolis, and San Francisco. 





PASCAL HINOUS 


“HE WENT AWAY, he traveled, he sailed 
the seas, and the only thing he found 
was himself.” How many times have 
we read these lines, written to con- 
clude some romantic story of un- 
happy love? We know now—we’ve 
always known—that travel leads us 
to discover nothing but ourselves. 

We don’t travel through space, 
however, even when we voyage to 
the ends of the earth. We can only 
travel, I think, through time. This is 
why a medieval city with its violent 
past can seem more alive to even the 
least-informed tourist than the most 
glitteringly up-to-date metropolis. In 
an old city, tourists rediscover some- 
thing of themselves, something they 
learned at school, something that 
spurs them to mutter: “It’s odd, but this 
reminds me so much of... .” 

Of what? Thoughts, memories, 
dreams, the misty recollections of a 
schoolchild? “This” always remind 
them of something, and thus they 


ee 





ROBERT FRERCK/WOODANN CAMP & ASSOCIATES 








ABOVE LEFT: Writer Frangoise Sagan recounts a revelatory experience at 
Srinagar, in the Vale of Kashmir. Above: Narrow wooden buildings and a 
towering mosque line the Jhelum River, whose shores are clustered with small 
houseboats. Lakes, rivers and canals form Srinagar’s major thoroughfares. 


are reassured. We are reassured. 

Time travel can also be accom- 
plished without guides or memorized 
dates. It can happen that all at once 
you find yourself in a place where 
you know you could live: a place, 


strangely, that is closer to what you 
want to be than to what you want to 
know. It happens rarely, yet I once en- 
countered a place, just once, where I 
found an image of myself I sensed 
might exist but which I never 


continued on page 186 





Eleuthera. Exuma. Abaco. Andros. 
You may not want to do it all, but it’s 
‘nice to ee it’s there. 


a 728 





EST EN eT RRR I OS TS 





Quaint villages. Warm 
smiles. Pink beaches. 
Turquoise waters. 

_ Hot buttered johnny ace Colorful 
- Shells. Awealth of tranquility It’s all 
~,... there in the Family Islands. 


Eleuthera 
















Daily flights from Florida and Nassau. For reservations in y Family Islands, see your 
travel agent. Or call toll free at 800-327-0787. In Dade County, call 443-3821. 


Tes Better InThe Bahamas. 





e 
Andros 


Vlark saved so 
much money on 
the diamonds... . 
he deserves a treat !”’ 
























18K Gold Diamond Earrings. 
7 Carats Total Weight. Retail 
14,000. Purchase 7,000. 


18K Gold Diamond Necklace. 
11 Carats Total Weight. Retail 
35,000. Purchase 18,000. 


18K Gold Diamond Ring. 
6.46 Carat Center. 8 
Carats Total Weight. Retail 
65,000. Purchase 32,500. 


18K Gold Piaget. 17 Carats 
Total Weight. Retail 89,000. 


Inquire for Purchase Price. 


“Where the Finest 1s 
Not the Most Expensive’ 


200 Newport Center Dr., 
Newport Beach, Calif. (714) 
644-8325 Monday-Friday 
10-7, Saturday 10-5 


Paik LES EAM MON D 


ESTABLISHED 1907 





EXCEUSIVE FABRICS, UPHOLSTERY, OBJETS D’ART AND FINE 18th c. ANTIQUES 
CORPORATE AND DOMESTIC DESIGN CONSULTANCY 





Charles Hammond Limited 


INTERIOR DESIGNERS AND DECORATORS 


165 Sloane-Street London SW1X 9QE - Telephone 01-235 2151 - Telex 917976 


FABRIC DISTRIBUTED THROUGHOUT THE USA BY LEE JOFA 
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Entire room settings 


Wendelighting 


makes them all 
more exciting! 


Let us create your home’s lighting design 
using Our unique optical projectors that 
enhance room settings by confining light 
rays to the contour of art objects. Request 
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TRAVEL NOTES: FRANCOISE SAGAN 





Traveling Through Time to Srinagar 
continued from page 182 





Wooden houseboats with ornate railings accommodate travelers. Francoise Sagan and her 
brother lodged in one of these—viewing Dal Lake from two rocking chairs on deck. 


dreamed would take shape before my 
eyes in a precise setting. The place was 
Srinagar, in the Vale of Kashmir. 
Tearing itself away from the bustle 
of Delhi, the Srinagar plane deposits 
you some two hours later in an anon- 
ymous space that could be the fringes 
of any airport anywhere. But in no 
time at all a taxi jolts you to the edge 
of town. The wind there is different 
from the wind that blows across the 
rest of India: a wind made up of heat, 
dust, joss sticks and cloying perfume 
mingled with the smells of burned 
grass, spice, cloth, and salt and stag- 
nant water—that odor both insalubri- 
ous and transparent in which all India 
is steeped and to which I became so 
quickly accustomed. At Srinagar, sit- 
uated in a mountain valley, reigns 
another air, keener, purer: country 
air, an astonishment in a land where 
green grass evokes paradises lost. 


city seems to dream and spread itself, 
skimming their surface. Srinagar’s 
houses don’t seem solidly anchored, 
the way you feel the palaces of Venice 
are moored to the bed of the lagoon 
by pilings of iron, wood or marble. 

Srinagar is a city of wood, not mar- 
ble, and it floats confidently on tran- 
quil waters undisturbed by tides. 
Tourists (though foreigners is a fairer 
term, since tourism isn’t, or wasn’t 
when I was there, one of the econo- 
my’s mainstays) are lodged on the 
outskirts in wooden houseboats 
reached by little wooden gangways. 
One evening after sundown my 
brother and I tramped up one of these 
with our luggage. We could just see 
the water lapping at our feet and a 
few scattered lights. 

Before showing us our rooms, the 
master of the house (“the skipper’ — 
asmall, charming Hindu with specta- 


our free illustrated folder ‘Fine Lighting 
for the Serious Collector’ by writing 
Wendelighting, Dept. A, 9068 Culver Blvd. 
Culver City, CA., 90230, 213/559-4310. 


cles that made him look a little like 
Groucho Marx) offered us whiskey . 
as we sat on banquettes of faded red - 


In any case, Srinagar is free of the 
smell of gasoline, which pervades the 
whole world these days: Cars are 


In the East, call 212/682-8775. 


Showrooms open by appointment only. 


aA 


WENDELIGH TING 


Divison of JACKSEN INTERNATIONAL Ltd 
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banned and virtually nonexistent. In- . 


stead, little horses trot or gallop in 
front of buggies that rattle after them 
down dirt streets. In Srinagar the true 
roads are the canals, above which the 


flannelette, obvious relics of Vic- 
torian times. We descended a shaky 
ladder to discover two gigantic rooms 
pierced with six portholes and each 
provided with a stove, a bed and a 
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Madley, Boetord HR2 9NA Stamford, Connecticut 06905 
England. United States. 


Telephone: (0981) 250244 Telephone: (203) 322-8581 
Telex: GBH ATQ 35619 Telex: GBH USA 643059 


Open Monday thru Saturday Open by appointment only 





plat in kingwood with fine parquetry inlaid decoration. 
This magnificent desk retains its original leather top 
with broad mouldings and shell cast clasps at each 
corner. The cabriole supports are outlined with ribbon 
banded mouldings and are headed by beautifully cast 
and signed rococo mounts. Circa 1725 

(5 ft. 2 in. wide X 2 ft. 7 in. deep) 








A MATCHING PAIR (only one shown) of spectacular antique A superb antique Sheraton styled cylinder top writing 
cabinets by Christopher and Richard Light with the most beautifully bureau in quartered satinwood with crossbanded 
cast bronze and gilded mounts and decorated with applied petra dura decoration throughout. The interior is fitted with a 
of marble and semi-precious stones. Furniture closely resembling these leather writing slide and a myriad of small drawers, the 
pieces was supplied by C and R. Light for the Great International whole piece being in excellent condition and retaining its 
Exhibition of 1862. . original silver plated handles. 

(38 in. wide X 18 in. deep X 47 in. tall) (41 in. wide x 24 in. deep x 44 in. tall) 


England’ most unique resource for superb quality antiques 
—now represented in America. 





Calligraphy — 
a mark from the soul 
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Constantopoulos 
December 31, 1985 — January 25, 1986 





DUTCH 5272 SIDE/ARMCHAIR 
“William'’ Optional Inlay on Walnut Burl 


Call or write for a gallery catalog, $5.00 


KAD 


WALLACE WENTWORTH GALLERY, LTD. 
2006 R Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009 (202) 387-7152 





© 1985, Wallace Wentworth Gallery, Ltd. FRENCH 5459 GRAND WRITING DESK 
Inlaid Rosewoods - Ormolu Mountings 


Seaside exclusivity. 


FRENCH 5531 VETRINE CREDENZA 
Exotic Inlays on Walnut Burl - Marble Top 


to the trade 


A resort like no other, with a cher- Come experience the Ponte Vedra : 
write for our complementary brochure 


ished reputation going back over fifty Inn & Club. Enjoy an exuberant kind 


years. Accommodations. Service. of hospitality and charming air 
Facilities. All remarkable. Guests tell of exclusivity. 

us there's a wonderful sense of spon- 

taneity...a verve and vitality...they 

can find nowhere else. 


565 MILLBURN AVENUE 
SHORT HILLS, NEW JERSEY 07078 
High-spirited fun includes an expanse (201) 376-5637 
of beach unsurpassed in Florida, . ss 
2 superbly-designed 18-hole golf el 
cee is Rubi tennis ae Poti \ dna & Clit 
3 swimming pools and an exciting array Where excellence endures 
of planned and unplanned activities. 

Sumptuous dining at the Inn, Golf tn Mlonda Venere 2 eS 
Club or Surf Club. 153 surfside rooms Ponte Vedra Beach, Florida 32082 
and suites, 22 golf villas...uncom- 904-285-6911 

monly spacious, with conveniences 
that count. 


visit our decorator 
showroom at 
NEW YORK DESIGN CENTER 
200 Lexington Avenue 
Suite 1009 - Tel. (212) 683-3771 


shown at BAKER, KNAPP & TUBBS: 
ATLANTA @ CHICAGO e FT. LAUDERDALE 
HOUSTON e LOS ANGELES @ PHILADELPHIA 


Situated directly on the Atlantic Ocean 
20 minutes from Jacksonville. 





inely styled 
ttings and acces- 

dcrafted by the 
of Artistic Brass. 


d impressive: . 
r artistic bath. i 


s 4100 Ardmore Avenue/ Sea Ga 
Available through your Interior Designer or Better Showrooms/ For catalog lS aa showroo! 











Ro eee 

ro Beach, Florida! 
Now you can own a spectacular oceanfront villa in elegant 

Vero Beach! Award- winning, European architecture. 

Spacious beyond expectations. Private courtyard includes covered 

pavilion and exotic landscaping. Commanding views of the ocean, Co : 

and a quarter mile of exquisite ocean 3s a ee en A lection of 

7Trree Fast & Fabulous 


beach. For more information, VY 

call or write: ] : Recipes from 
8400 North A1A, Indian River Shores, FL 32963 (305) 231-9400 COG 

Steven C. Owen, Director of Sales Bon Appétit 

Villas from $245,000. Condominiums from $220,000. 


Oral representations cannot be relied upon as correctly stating representations of the developer. Now there is an entire volume 
For correct representations, reference should be made to the brochure and documents as required of imaginative. timesaving recipes 
by Section 718.503, Florida Statutes, to be furnished by a developer to a buyer or lessee. com ‘Ed font B A Bi “Too 
Void in States where prohibited. Prices subject to change without notice. P on Appeat's 





Busy to Cook?” column. All can be 
completed in an hour or /ess, are 
deliciously different, are kitchen 


tested, and are perfect for today’s 
JEWELRY a ’ INC. tastes and busy ess % 
resents 


THE FREDERICK REMINGTON BRONZE COLLECTION Includes: more than 600 recipes 


* complete cross-referenced index 
* more than 48 full-color photos 

* special chapter heads with extra 
tricks, tips, and techniques to save 
time * and much more! 


Order today for no-risk 
14-day examination. Your 
satisfaction is guaranteed. 


SEND TO: The Knapp Press, 

111 10th Street, P.O. Box 10248, Des Moines, Iowa 50336 
Please send me —_ copies of Too Busy to Cook 
@ 19.95 each plus $2.50 shipping and handling. 
(For shipments to Calif., Illinois, or Iowa please 
add applicable sales tax.) I understand that if not 
completely satisfied, I may return it within 14 


Stampede 
days for a full refund. 


-22” L-13%2”? W-441/4” 

We are now offering the entire Total amount enclosed: $___§£ 
series of the bronze sculptures of JEWELRY AUCTION, INC. ee a a ane os - are 

7 _ arge my order to: asterCar 
Frederick Remington. Also 21 South U.S. Hwys. 17-92 gomy 
available are other fine recasts of 
the works of artists such as Russell, Casselberry, FL 32707 
Bayre, P.J. Mene, Moigniez, Phone (305) 339-9103 
Fraser, Kauba, Humphris and TOLL FREE 1-800-521-3179 





























Can) EEE 
(If MasterCard, include Interbank # 
shown above your name) 


Expiration date 





Volton. The entire collection con- Ca} or write for FREE Catalog Signature 

tains works in the style of Art Deco, Name 

Art Nouveau, Classical, Western ALL DEALERS WELCOME Addrses 

and numerous animal studies. 
EEE state Zip 
Please allow 6 weeks for delivery. F57 





‘Largest Bronze Supplier In The World”’ 
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Thrifty Buyers 
Frequent Mandarin 


‘Post Holiday Sale 


Entire Stock 
Discounted 50% 


(excluding wired lamps) 


POLAROID PHOTOGRAPHS SUPPLIED FOR 
SPECIFIC REQUESTS. EXPERT PACKING 
FOR SHIPMENTS WORLDWIDE. 


MANDARIN ANTIQUE6S, LTD. 


Wholesale & Retail 9:00-5:30 Monday-Saturday 
812 West Pine Street P.O. Box 428 Farmville, N.C. 27828 
(919) 753-3324 
Located 22 miles east Highway I-95 


One of the largest stocks of 
Oriental antiques outside the Orient. 


Hear it the way Mozart wrote it. 


18 oes 


POWER a 


Now that movies come in hi-fi stereo, you can hear something 
that used to be unheard of: pure, high fidelity sound. But you need 
the right VCR. Toshiba's new M-5900 VHS. It has a dynamic range 
of 80 db, and virtually no wow or flutter. Plus 4 heads, 117 channel 
capability and wireless remote control. 

So get Toshiba's hi-fi stereo VCR. 
And bring Mozart’s Requiem to life. 


In Touch with Tomorrow 


TOSHIBA 


—Hugh Newell Jacobsen 


r. Jacobsen is one of several noted architects designing estate homes 
at The Shores in Vero Beach, one of the few truly natural and undisturbed 
tropical sites remaining in Florida. If you would like to make your home 
at this unique location, contact us for a personal tour of The Shores 
property. Your architect is welcome. 


The Schaub Communities... ATTN: Steven C. Owen, Director of Sales 
8400 North A1A, Indian River Shores, FL32963 (305) 231-9400 


Oia CR FCM acm Cun Cate 


FRANCOISE SAGAN 


Traveling Through Time to Srinagar 
continued from page 186 


Vendors sell handmade wares and 
fresh produce from their boats on Dal Lake. 


chair. We fell onto our beds like dead- 
weights, a little lost, trembling with 
the cold and the surprise of it all. 

I dropped off to sleep immediately, 
awoke very early, clambered up the 
ladder and was confronted with the 
beauty, the peace, the silence, of Dal 
Lake, an infinite green vista. We were 
at anchor, motionless, and far off I 
could see hills, ruddy in the dawn 
light, looming against a motionless 
blue sky, implacable and burning. 
Farther off towered the black mass of 
the Tibetan Himalayas. 

There were two rocking chairs on 
the wooden deck, but before stretch- 
ing out in one to face the rising sun, I 
gazed speechless and fascinated into 
the lake. I was seized with a tranquil- 
lity of soul I had never encountered 
elsewhere. I had arrived at a point I’d 
sought in all my moments of inner 
turmoil, all my moments of solitary 
terror and mindless frenzy. 


My tormented spirit, ladened with’ 


its burden of God knows what insane 
errors, perversities and naivetés, had 
taken centuries to get here, finally 
to glimpse, through the houseboat’s 
wooden railings, the pale reflection of 
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Pan Am Io 
23 European Cities. 


See How Proudly 
We Fly. 


i 
No other U.S. airline serves Europe like Pan Am. We fly to 
the most destinations, with 129 nonstops a week. We offer the 
‘| only nonstop service to Nice and Hamburg. And we fly nothing 
: 


but our big, comfortable 747’s across the Atlantic. 
In addition, when you fly Pan Am to 
Europe, you'll enjoy a level of service that has 
always been part of the Pan Am experience. 
And that’s something we're very proud of. 


Pan Am. You Cant Beat The Experience? 


© 
Schedules subject to change without notice. 








Istanbul * London * Munich * Nice * Nuremberg * Paris * Rome * Stuttgart * Vienna * Warsaw * Zagreb * Zurich 


my suddenly discovered self. It was 
the fulfillment of a promise of happi- 
ness that relied on nothing other than 
that self. I sank, eyes closed, into a 
rocking chair, felt the chilly Decem- 
ber sun warm my wrists, and re- 
opened my dazzled eyes onto a 
landscape I had always known. 

All this was very confused and 
seemed to me vaguely ridiculous. 
Two or three days later I was even on 
the point of joking about it with my 
brother, when I heard him reject in a 
pained voice the travel agency’s re- 
minders that our departure was im- 
minent: He simply claimed that it was 
not possible. Our eyes met quickly, 
and I saw that he too had found 
someone, or something, even though 
we never spoke of it then or later. 

What else can be said about this 
voyage? What can be said that would 
really interest an eventual tourist? 
We went hunting for bear (which, 
thank God, we didn’t find: They 
would have devoured us, we were in 
such a stupor of happiness). We at- 





TRAVEL NOTES: FRANGOISE SAGAN 





Traveling Through Time to Srinagar 
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Boats skim along Dal Lake at dusk. Frangoise Sagan felt she could have stayed forever 
at Srinagar, ‘watching the light decline on the gold and purple foliage of the chinar trees.” 


tended a peasant wedding. We 
bought furs and things made out of 
papier-maché for our friends and 
families. We boated on the lake. We 
sucked at a water pipe fueled with 
some extravagant weed. We discussed 
the religion of Muhammad. We went 
to see strange dances. On deck, we 
read books in French. We discussed 
anything and everything. And as 
in those romantic stories, the only 
thing we found was ourselves. 

But those selves, tranquil and at 
peace, selves that curiously had little 
to do with our lives, our pasts and fu- 
tures, leaving us wide-eyed in the im- 
mediacy of the here and now, were 
our real selves, and we both knew it. 

Weeks passed, the week we had 
planned followed by another, then a 
third, and finally a fourth. I don’t 
know what incident, what telegram 
traversing the mountains, the sub- 
continent, the ages and the oceans, 


, wrenched us from this intoxicating 


houseboat. I do know that if it hadn’t 
come we would be there still, watch- 
ing our faces reflected indistinctly in 
the lake, cut off from our forgotten 
destinies, more dead than alive, yet 
more alive than any living being. 

I know that we would be there still, 
leaning on the rail, watching the light 
decline on the gold and purple fo- 
liage of the chinar trees imported 
by the Mughal emperor Jahangir, or 
making lazy circles in the midst of a 
lake as flat as your hand and covered 
with algae, leaves and strange flow- 
ers. We would still be lingering on 


this lake into which, at evening, the - 


sun plunged, to emerge at daybreak 
with a regularity that could have let 
us die, one day or another, without 
flinching or moving a muscle—for- 
gotten in our rocking chairs, foreign- 
ers who had at last returned to their 
true homeland.O 
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EMILIA BERTOLE (1898-1949) 


“Portrait de femme assise”’ i 
Oil on canvas, Signed and dated 1923, Size: 40” x 40”. ij: 





Emilia Bertolé, the Argentine painter and poet, was awarded a medal at the Salon Nacional in 1915, 
and in 1921 she received a prize for her “Violetas’’ In 1923 she painted three portraits of Argentine 
President Yrigoyen, one of which is at the Museo Historico Nacional in Buenos Aires. She also © 
exhibited her work in France and in the United States. af 


Old and Modern Paintings for Museums, Foundations and Private Collections 


510/520 St. Louis Street e New Orleans, Louisiana 70130 e (504) 524-5462 a 
By appointment only fees et ° 










ee acclaimed as one of the most gifted artists of the day, with 
an extraordinary range of talents, Nicola Simbari is now represented by 
TAMAR ARTS (60 East 54th Street, New York, N.Y. 10022, 

tel 212-308 2161), who are dedicating a gallery exclusively to his works — 
In order to give collectors and connoisseurs the opportunity to appreciate 
the many facets of his art. 

Having studied at the Belle Arte in Rome, and at the Faculty of 
Architecture at Rome University, Simbari went on to design sets for the 
theatre — and was commussioned by the Italian Government to paint 
murals for the Brussels World Fair and prize-winning posters for the 
Muuistry of Trade. 


7 fanny are - 

: But Simbari is perbaps best 
known for his glorious 
Mediterranean seascapes 
and beauty of his beach 
scenes. And who could forget 
the vibrant appeal of his 
showgirls at the Crazy Horse 





To give himself complete artistic 
control over the production of his 
prints, Simbari mastered the crafts of 
lithography, engraving and silk- 
screen printing. He has rapidly 
become a major innovator in the 
field, with his magnificent Retablos 
in silk-screen. While printing in his 
own Print Studio, or Bottega, in 
Rome, he personally attends 

to every detail of the finished 
piece from the choice of the 
subject and colour control, 

to the quality of the paper. 












Sculpture is Simbari’s hobby — 
with a sense of humour 
sometimes whimsical, he captures 
the breath-taking anticipation of the 
circus, the thrilling movements of 
acrobats on horseback, the pathos of 
the lone clown playing his saxophone. 
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Saloon? His optimism, his joy of life, 
his sense of poetry of things, his 
delight in the beauty of the female 
form— all communicate themselves 
to us with passion through Simbari’s 
palette. 


Recently Simbari surprised us yet 
again— with paintings that caught 
the excitement of Pop Stars in 
concert and the brilliance and drama 
of racing cars. Soon, he will be giving 
us his interpretation of the horse —at 
the race-course, in the polo field—a 
subject which has for long fascinated 
him, and is soon to fascinate us. 


SELENE:o 


P.O. Box 75, 
Normandy House, 
St. Helier, Jersey, 
Channel Islands 


TamarArts 


A 60 East 54th Street, 
New York, NY 10022. 
Tel: (212) 826 0556 


©1985 Nicola Simbari 
Painting opposite: Simpatia 


























Picture yourself in the world of a Princess. 


For reservations and information, see 
your travel agent or call 800-223-1818 
in N.Y. State 800-442-8418 

in N.Y. City 212-582-8100 

in Canada 416-964-664 | 


ACAPULCO: Acapulco Princess, Pierre 


Marque 
BERMUDA: Southamptor 


Prince The Prince 


SIMPLY ELEGANT. SIMPLY PRICED. 


Your complete source 
for fine furnishings. 


At discounted prices, of course. 


P. O. Box 1150 ~ 2153 Lejeune Blvd. 
Jacksonville, N. C. 28541-1150 


TOLL FREE QUOTES: 1-800/334-2340 


NAME 

STREET ADDRESS 
CITY 

STATE 


ZIP 
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BAHAMAS: Bahamas Princess Re 
Represented by Pr 





READER'S DIRECTORY 


A listing of the designers, architects and 
galleries featured in this issue 


Pages 68-75: . 
Pin Morales-Roman Arango 
Plaza de Oriente 3 
Madrid 13, Spain 
34-1-247-2467 


Pages 84-89: : 
Lorenzo Corradini 
2, square de l’Avenue du Bois 
Paris 75016, France 
33-1-500-4623 


Pages 96-105: 
Ted Graber 
William Haines Inc. 
446 South Canon Drive \ 
Beverly Hills, California 90212 
213/879-3331 
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PIERRE 
MARQUES 


A PRINCESS HOTEL 
ACAPULCO 


Ort and Casino 


Prince Hotels Internat 


nal. Ir 


Pages 120-127: 
Valerian S. Rybar, asiD 
Valerian S. Rybar & 
Daigre Design Corp. 
601 Madison Avenue 
/ New York, New York 10022 
212/752-1861 


Pages 148-153: 
Xanadu Design Ltd. 
166 East Sixty-sixth Street 
New York, New York 10021 
212/243-4960) 


ENTERTAINMENT WALL 


I'm interested in dramatic savings on 
fine furniture. Enclosed is my check for: 
$15 Eighteenth Century 
Catalog Library 


$10 Contemporary Catalog 
Library 


$10 French Catalog Library 
$10 Oriental Catalog Library 
$6 Leather Catalog, Samples 


Only mail orders accepted for catalogs. Orders outside the 
Continental United States add $3 postage fee for every 


$5 increment 1186 
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AN IMPORTANT WILLIAM KENT PERIOD 
CARVED STATUARY MARBLE 
CHIMNEYPIECE. 

The frieze with pierced carved garlands of fruit and 
flowers flanking a classical female mask and 
terminating in panels with rococoscrolls. The Jambs 
with caryatid figures and pierced carved garlands of 

 fruitand flowers. 





BUM o.WNO ee) PROVENAN CE 

The twin to this Chimneypiece is illustrated in Removed from Lowther Castle, Penrith. The seat 

“The Work of William Kent’ by Margaret Jourdain. eae or tek eR ee me Otunaun (cement 

a Aer been in storage since Lowther Castle was ruined 
in 1957. 

NOTES: 


PUTO nag estes ae coetetr ie btn eke (ay en ae than Lowther Castle, 
Sa RCC enw tonnsits designs of Smirke. 

Sena nag emiere atten cni ma tec tere hmtnonr kel Che matte RN conet a Read tas 
Castle which contained many rare and i si, guts Works of Art, the catalogues are now considered to be 
collectors items. 

The twin to this Chimneypiece is in The Octagon Room, Chiswick House, London. Stiri byLord | 
Burlington between 1730and 1732 onthe Palladian theme to house hiscollection of picturesand statuary. 


NEGEE BAR TELE EE 


67, ST. THOMAS STREET, LONDON S.E.1 ENGLAND. TEL: 01-378 7895. 
Dealers in The Finest Antique Chimneypieces in Marble Stone and Wood. 
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A special advertising 
section for the California reader 








Dandelion, detail from an original 40” x 30” oil on canvas by Eva Makk. 


People in perpetual motion blend with the fragility and tenderness of spring in a splendid choreography 
of movement and color. 


EVA MAKK 


Eva Makk is acclaimed world-wide as a preeminent impressionist painter and has 
been honored repeatedly for her portraiture and murals. With her husband and son, 
artists Americo andA.B. Makk, she exhibits reguarly at Lahaina Galleries. Please call 
for dates of special showings in 1986 when the Makk family will be in attendance. 





I nitaina Gaunerits Mauistoun FREE 1-800-367-8047 


; a EXTENSION 108 
Lahaina Gallery, 117 Lahainaluna Road, Lahaina, Hawaii 96761 
Kapalua Gallery, 123 Bay Drive, Kapalua, Hawaii 96761 « Gallery Kaanapali, Whaler’s Village, Kaanapali, Hawaii 96761 
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BeeUR COUTURE 


150 SOUTH RODEO DRIVE 








SPECIALIZING IN THE DESIGN AND 
MANUFACTURE OF CUSTOM STAFF 
MOULDINGS & FINE CARVING 
REPRODUCTIONS 





POT 


Ornament No. 3746 


Ses 


S| 


From our collection of over 8,000 carvings we 
can replicate any period in architectural his- 
tory through Art Deco. We represent a unique 
technology in the field of ornament detail & 
installation. 


Culminating our years of experience in the 
field of ornament we present: 





A Limited First Edition, Two Volume Set 
on 


INTERIOR ARCHITECTURAL 
ORNAMENT 
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A COLLECTORS ITEM 


and RIGHT & ABOVE: All mouldings were custom made for this room. Note 
A TOOL for the DESIGNER the use of gilded ornament bonded to the mirror panels. 


Loose plates, hand-made tie binder 
Each Volume/approximately 300 pages 


Volume I 
ORNAMENT IN HISTORY 


Reproductions of 18th & 19th century plates 
on European interiors & detail. Drawings from 
the archives of the Weaver collection of 
composite ornament designs. 


Volume II 
ARCHITECTURAL DECORATION 
FOR INTERIORS 


Scaled (%4"/1") meticulous reproduction of | 
almost 8,000 ornaments available through the - 
JPWeaver Co. Historical background of this 
ornament dating from the 1500’s in Italy. 


This two volume set is offered at $285.00 plus 
tax & shipping. Because of limited quantities, 
reserve your copies now. 


PHONE: (818) 841-5700 
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Replicating the quality of European tradition we offer you 
ARCHITECTURAL ORNAMENTS FOR INTERIORS 
made by the 


SVB 


since 1914 
2301 West Victory Bl., Burbank, California 91506 (818) 841-5700 


Photography/Fritz Taggart Designer/Lenna Tyler Kast 
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If your neighbor down the street has a special 
smile on his face these past few days, he's 
probably installed a room addition of glass and 
extruded aluminum—a room that lets the outdoors 
in and indoors out. SOLARFLEX SOLARIUMS are a 
permanent room addition designed to make your 
home as livable as can be at a price you can live 
with. These additions are easily installed, with the 
Strength and permanency equal to any type of 


’ construction! Once you've installed your Solarium 


and your friends discover what great taste you have, 
not to mention foresight, in improving your already 
tasteful home, they'll all want to come over often, 
stay longer at each visit and somehow, they’ll find 





their way to your delightful addition. And of course 
they won't want to leave. SOLARIUMS BY 
SOLARFLEX can’t be held responsible for your 
sudden new found popularity. But at those times in 
the morning when you want to watch the flowers in 
your garden greet the morning breeze, or in the 
evening when you just want to sit and share a quiet 
evening’s sunset. . .for that special place to feel 
happy in, we can help you capture the moment. We 
also have finely crafted wood-frame greenhouse 
systems. All solariums 

manufactured in Los r 
Angeles, California 

for immediate delivery. 


FOR FREE ESTIMATE, Call Now. (818) 906-2055 /(213) 550-7900 1-800-443-2224 
17547 Ventura Boulevard, Encino, CA 91316 
Showroom hours Monday-Friday 9-5, Saturday-Sunday 11-4 p.m. 
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Country English & French 
Antique Furniture & Accessories 





B A 16 » A C é lal I N O 70 N. Pe BLVD., VENICE 


919 North La Cienega Boulevard, Los Angeles go0069 - Phone 213 657-6810 213-823-6512 
R ©) BB Rae Keeway 
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LOS ANGELES (MAIN OF - 
8431 Santa Monica Boul _ 
(213) 650-2000 | 





roto by Jack Boyd wood 


Big Canyon is a Lot Smaller Than You Think. 





One of Orange County's biggest names is growing smaller week by week, day 
by day, lot by lot. 

Big Canyon. 

Where you'll find custom lots with views of the spectacular Big Canyon golf 
course, Saddleback Mountain and beyond. 


sites of Fairway One. The last at 
Custom Homesites (c ay 
From $320,000. Ca Uy ow 


Where you can build a Mediterranean style home to take advantage of a Califomia 
Big Canyon. ° 
a IRVINE PACIFIC 


style of life. Outdoors. In the warm sun and cool breezes of Newport Beach. 
These are the custom home- 
Come and see them before Q 
there’s not a lot left. NE 
A Legacy of Style 
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*Sales office open daily 
from 10:00 am to 5:00 pm 
1 Civic Plaza, Suite 325 
Newport Beach, CA 92660 
(714) 759-1136 








DESIGNED 
FOR SUCCESS 


Hand crafted over 100 years ago 


Four door English wardrobe - circa 1820 


G EN AVES BRENTWOOD BY APPOINTMENT 


13044 San Vicente Blvd. 1714 Euclid St. 
Los Angeles, CA 90049 Santa Monica, CA 90404 


A fine watch has a way of defying the passage oe 728! 450;2580 


of time .. . From the graceful lines, the 
carefully matched diamonds to the 
technology of the Golden Shadow Quartz 
movement. 

Universal Geneve’s masterful styling includes 
both our “Venise Collection” from 325.00 to 
the “Splendide Diamond Collection” up to 
8,500.00. 

See the extensive Universal Geneve 
Collection at these fine stores. 
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Sacramento’s Fine Jewelry & Gift House 


3332 El Camino Avenue 1001 K Street 
Sacramento, CA 95825 Sacramento, CA 95814 
ea) Yrs kX (916) 442-9081 
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JEWELER 
: 8109 S. Greenleaf Ave., Whittier 90602 
638 Fourth Street (213) 698-9461 Write For Free Brochure 


NY Lat. 4 est: Pl Oe Beet 
(707) 546-0372 ee 
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to the trade 


Original Street Lamps from 1922. The cast iron 
base and capital are richly adorned with acanthus 
leaves and scrolls beneath a graceful gothic 
lantern. These historic lamps are available in 13 to 
22 foot heights,.with custom beveled and etched 
glass, lexan panels and special finishes. 


RENAISSANCE 


Antique and Reproduction Embellishments for 
Private Estates and Commercial Properties. 


1656 MISSION DRIVE, SOLVANG, CA 93463 
RADE INQUIRIES INVITED (805) 688-6222 

















From beautiful Sedona, Arizona 


WORLD'S LARGEST 
SELECTION OF 
AUTHENTIC 
NAVAJO RUGS 


Garland’s Navajo Rugs maintains the largest and 
finest selection of Navajo Rugs found anywhere. 
A large inventory of beautiful antique rugs and 
blankets, along with the work of famous-name 
Hopi Kachina carvers, can 
also be found. Fine bas- 
kets and intricate sand- 
paintings round out the 
selection 










































Write today for our 


FREE 


Color Brochure 


ARLANO’S 


NAVAJO RUGS 


P.O. Box 851, Dept. A, Sedona, AZ 86336 


602-282-4070 
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Meet famous personalities. 
Visit their private retreats. 





Come with us 
behind the scenes... 
From James Caan's rugged 
California retreat to 
Givenchy’s elegant Parisian 
apartment, from Ali MacGraw's 
lovely hideaway at Malibu to 
Christina Onassis’ fabulous ski 
chalet in St. Moritz, 
Architectural Digest's Celebrity 
Homes II treats you to a 
privileged look inside the 
penthouses, plantations, and 
pied-a-terres that 30 famous 
individuals call home. Includes~ 
candid interviews and lavish color photos throughout. 
Order today. Your satisfaction is guaranteed! 


, ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 














| SEND TO: THE KNAPP PRESS | 
111 10th Street, PO. Box 10248, Des Moines, lowa 50336 
| Please send me _____ copy/copies of Celebrity Homes I] at $35 00 each plus $2.50 | 
shipping and handling (For shipments to CA, IL, or IA please add applicable sales tax ) 
| | understand that if not completely satisfied, | may retum it within 14 days | 
fora full refund 
| O Check payable to The Knapp Press | 
O Charge myorderto’ © MasterCard © VISA 
| Card # eS SS | 
(if Mastercard, include Interbank #) 
| Expiration date 
Signature | 
| Name | 
Address 


Cy SS State ip 
Please allow 6 weeks for delivery 








|The difference is by design... 
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1595 Newport Blvd. 345 N. Coast Hwy 
eX N at One 4a Laguna Beach, CA 92651 
714/642-2050 714/494-6551 
CALIFORNIA FURNITURE GALLERIES LOWES INTERIORS TFT INTERIORS VILLAGE GREEN INTERIORS 
7939 Canoga Ave. 3341 E. Colorado Blvd. 23811 Hawthorne Blvd. FT RM Clee il] ty ee 
Canoga Park, CA 91304 Pasadena, CA 91107 Torrance, CA 90505 Whittier, CA 90602 
818/883-0890 818/795-7235 213/373-0585 pee 213/698-9461 
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A family tradition of the finest 


Manheim ae | 


DALLAS 8 SAN FRANCISCO. 


Dallas Design Center ® Ste. 550 © Dallas, TX 75207 ® (214) 742-2364 
Showplace Square West ¢ Ste. 28 © San Francisco, CA 94103 © (415) 626-4114 
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IN THE TRADITION OF EUROPEAN CRAFTSMANSHIP 


Europe's Biffar Doors 


Now Available in America 
through these 


Teli Window Stores 


SAN RAFAEL SANTA ROSA 
415/45P-ELLA 707/526-2260 


BERKELEY SAN JOSE 
415/540-5464 408/247-9471 


WALNUT CREEK SANTA CRUZ 
415/953-3100 408/462-1372 


REDWOOD CITY SAN FRANCISCO 
415/366-2868 415/648-1860 


Biffar — State of the Art Technology 
Incompararable Array of Entry Options 


SIDELITES © TRANSOMS ¢ ARCHES © SECURITY 
THERMAL EFFICIENCY 


BIFFAR PEWTER DOOR #97AG 





Biffar Door Distributors (209) 296-3500 


Visit Our Showroom 
and Behold the Elegance 
and Beauty 
of Fine Oriental Rugs. 


One of the largest showrooms with the finest 
selections of new & antique rugs in the West. 
Suited for the most particular of tastes. 
Carefully selected from Persia, Pakistan, India, 
China and the Balkans. Offered wholesale, 
retail, and to quantity buyers. 

Expert cleaning, restoration and appraisal 
WE PURCHASE ANTIQUE RUGS 
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Oriental Rug Exchange 


DIRECT IMPORTERS 


339 NORTH LA CIENEGA BOULEVARD 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90048 
(213) 657-1633 


CALIFORNIA COLLECTION 


SUPPLIERS FOR THE NATION'S 
FINEST 
HOMES, OFFICE SUITES AND 
INTIMATE HOTELS — 


Full Carpentry and 
Fabric Workshops to Suit 


By Direct Import 
From Europe and The Americas 


OCEAN AVENUE & MONTE VERDE 
CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA; CALIFORNIA 
CC RL SIAL) a 


— NATIONWIDE DELIVERY SERVICE — 











Furniture by Baker from the Stately Homes Collection 
Queen Anne Cabinet Englishc:1705 W. 41, H. 101 


We're going to spoil you for every other furniture store in the world. 


DQDbk_ponans 


FURNITURE & INTERIOR DESIGN 


BAKER - HENREDON - KARGES » KARASTAN - MARBRO - M.G.M. - MORRIS-JAMES » SCHAFER - WHITE 


LOS ANGELES: 8765 W. Pico Blvd. (2143) 278-1174 = WOODLAND HILLS: 20014 Ventura Blvd. (818) 340-7677 
SOUTH BAY: 23649 Hawthorne Blvd. (213) 373-8936 = COSTA MESA: 3089 Bristol Street (714) 540-3822 


CALIFORNIA COLLECTION 
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HALLORAN & SONS, LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 18TH & OTH CENTURY 
COUNTRY & PERIOD FURNITURE 


3800 E. COAST HWY., CORONA DEL MAR, CA 92656 
(714) 675-2583 















Have you visited 


G. R. DURENBERGER 


ANTIQUARIAN 


In historic San Juan Capistrano 


An advance call is suggested. 
31431 CAMINO CAPISTRANO e (714) 493-1283 TUES. THRU SAT. 
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ONE PICTURE § 


ATHOUSAND | 
HAMBURGERS. 


Wendy’s has discovered there's an art to selling hamburg- 
ers. When Wendy’s in Cincinnati decided to help local 
artists, they developed a calendar which featured paintings 
of scenes of the city, like the one pictured here. The calen- 
dar was sold for $1.19 in 26 of its Cincinnati restaurants. 
Wendy’s donated 10* to the Cincinnati Commission on the 
Arts for each calendar sold. The calendar sales improved 
Wendy’s image in the community and produced $2,000 
for the Commission. 

From Wendy’s to Flanigan’s Furniture Inc., the Business 
Committee for the Arts is helping companies of all sizes 
discover that supporting the arts can paint a nice picture 
for their business. The Business Committee for the Arts 
can show you how collaboration with the arts can 
enhance your company’s image, benefit your employees, 
and offer tax advantages. Call them. 

You'll find your interest repaid a thousand times. 





BUSINESS COMMITTEE FOR THE ARTS *« SUITE 510 
1775 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, NY. 10019 * (212) 664-0600 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT PREPARED AS A PUBLIC SERVICE BY OGILVY & MATHER 
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THE SOURCE FOR EXCELLENCE IN ORIENTAL RUGS 












Established in Los ee 1905. 


401 South Vermont Avenue, Los Angeles, California 90020 (our only location) 
213/383-1397 Hours: Monday thru Saturday 9 to 5. | | 


NEWS 
To The Trade 


by Tad Gilmore 


The Phyllis Morris multi-million dollar 
showrooms were created for fantasy full- 
fillment and for unrestrained gratification 
of the senses. The inventory is a mixture of 
the dazzling, the elegant, the dignified, the 
sensuous. The world’s noteables fill the 
parking lot with luxurious limos by ap- 
pointment only. You can excell at Le Grand 
Piano® (shown) computerized by Phyllis 
Morris and you do not have to play a note! 
Lynne Deutch has designed her gift buying 
service to be a relaxed experience with 
scrupulous attention to details. She coordi- 
nates all aspects: engraving, gift boxes, 
wrapping, gift cards and even selection. 
She is a charmer herself. Ask to be in- 
troduced to her at the posh Melrose 
Place digs. 

Eilex Design's owner-designer Yoshi 
Asahi is a sound professional for the ulti- 
mate in large screen TV and theater quality 
sound system design and installation. No 
better sound system is available. His show- 
room demonstration is breath-taking and 
worth the drive to Irvine. 

Harry Lawrence, president of Warren 
Imports, is preparing his 37th group tour 
of India, Japan and China leaving February 
17th. He was one of the first to visit main- 
land China after Nixon and offers a ultra 
high quality personalized tour with an arts 
and archaeological educational slant. Call 
him in Laguna Beach for details. While in 
France this Fall, Mary Rayner and Mark 
Brill of Antique Faire, located a new source 
for high quality solid cherry antique repro- 
ductions such as the armoire (shown) and 
hard to find French head boards and 
dressers. These two highly discerning 
professionals import directly ... for the 
trade only. 








|. Solid Cherry antique reproduction armoire 
imported from France. From Antique Faire, 1700 
16th St. San Francisco, (415) 863-3914. Circle #310 
for brochure. 2. The “Home Theater” with exclusive 
multi amplifier sound system. From Eilex Design, 
151 Kalmus Dr., #F-5, Costa Mesa (714) 432-1773. 
Circle #304 for information. 3. 19th C. Japanese 
Lacquer Monk's Chair. From Warren Imports, 1910 
South Coast Hwy., Laguna Beach, (714) 494-0150. 
Circle #314 for brochure. 4. Unusual Italian hand- 
made bowls exclusive on the West Coast from Lynne 
Deutch, 8460 Melrose Place, Los Angeles, (213) 
658-6177. Circle #312 for color catalog. 5. Le Grand 
Piano® computerized by Phyllis Morris, plays 
hundreds of selections from Mozart to Manilow plus 
your own. Available in any color. Under $7,000. 
6. Phyllis Morris and her talented cast members 
assembled in the foyer of the designer's forty room 
showplace. 5. & 6. from Phyllis Morris, 8772 Beverly 
Blvd., Los Angeles, (213) 655- 6238. Circle #301 
for color brochure. 
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Whitman 
& Associates 


The Standards of Excellence 
in Carpeting 





Featuring: Celia Inc., Customills, Navan 
Rug-Hold, Weave-Tuft 


Whitman & Associates 
Western Merchandise Mart #305 
1355 Market Street San Francisco, CA 94103 
(415) 626-4955 Circle #104 for information. 





Turn of 


‘Cx the Century 
One of a Kind Reproduction Medicine Cabinets 


Brass, rome, Oak, Walnut 


Classic Bath Cabinets by 


Antler’s 


16413 Stevens Lake Elsinor, CA 92330 
(714) 673-7387 Circle #109 for brochure. 


(Viany Florsés Gatlery 





The Contemporary 
American Southwest 
Quality Art Source 
in California 
RC. Gorman 
Indian Drum Table 
Fine Art of the Southwest ° = 


740 N. La Cienega Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90069 
(213) 659-0802 Circle #105 for brochure. 
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Walter Larsen 
presents 


Antiques Show 
& Sale 


Waite Larsens shows present an 
extraordinary collection of diverse 
antiques gathered by many antiques 
dealers from across the United States. 
Each show brings togeti ier one of a kind 
collections and is a ready source for 
interior designers and collectors looking 
for incredible focus objects. Under 
one roof, within easy strolling distance 
you will find thousands of antiques. 


Dec 27, 28, 29 Crystal Court 
San Francisco Concourse 
Jan 3, 4, 5 Civic Auditorium Bakersfield 
Jan 10, 11, 12 Cocoanut Grove on the 
Boardwalk Santa Cruz 
Jan 24, 25, 26 Holiday Inn Convention 
Center Visalia 












Interior Design 
Prints & Decorative Accessories 
414 La Canada La Jolla, CA 92038 
Telephone (619) 459-3753 





Designer 
Source 
Center 


Largest Showroom Between 
San Francisco and Los Angeles 


232 17th Street Pacific Grove, CA 93950 
(408) 372-3213 Circle #102 











Jan 31, Feb 1, 2 Henry Kaiser Exhibit 
Center Oakland 
Feb 7, 8, 9 Veterans Memorial Building 
Santa Rosa 
Feb 21, 22, 23 Ambassador Hotel 
Los Angeles Book Fair 
Feb 28, Mar 4, 2 Exhibit Hall 
Marin Center San Rafael 
Mar 7, 8, 9 Exhibit Hall Tacoma Dome 
Tacoma, Washington 
Mar 13, 14, 15, 16 Salt Lake City 
Expomarnt Salt Lake City, Utah 


16th Annual 
After Christmas 


Mid-Winter 
Antiques Show & Sale 
December 27, 28, 29 


Crystal Court 
San Francisco Concourse 
8th and Brannan 
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coupon to obtain resource material from those pic- 
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Circle the items you wish, enclose $1 for handling and 
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payable to Tad Gilmore 











102. Free 104. Free 105, Free 
109. Free 301. Free 304. Free 
310. Free 312. Free 314. Free 

Name = 

Address 

City 

State Zip 





Mail to: 
Tad Gilmore POB 42345, San Francisco, CA 94101 
For further information call (415) 921-1649 
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INTERIORS DESIGNED FOR THE ESTATES OF YOUR MINE 


JACK JOSEPH & CO 


Purveyors of fine furniture for thirty eight years featuring Henredon, Karges, Century, John Widdicomb 
and Marbro. Located at 1105 Wilshire Blvd., Santa Monica, CA, 90401. For information call 213 393-3741. 
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November 1985—March 1986 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART 
WASHINGION 


This exhibition was made possible by a grant from 
Ford Motor Company . 
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zy Lenox China and Crystal 
Send for ata color brochure. Lenox, Lawrenceville, N.J. 08648. 
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- Good design, meticulous tailoring and superior construction have 
established the Henredon standard of quality for many years. When 
this excellence 1s combined with fabrics from the most important 
fabric houses of the world, the result is seating of true distinction. 
These and other styles may be seen at an authorized Henredon dealer. 
We also invite you to send $3.00 for the Upholstered Furniture 
brochure. Henredon, Dept. A26, Morganton, NC 28655. 
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ou have GL mericanstyle 


vie 


create an aura 
of unmistakable 
refinement 


brilliantly 
braided 


cardigan suit 


Anywhere in the world, 

your enduring sense of style is 
enhanced by our exquisite 
cream-colored bouclé knit suit 

of wool-rayon, striped and 
piped in black-white braid 

=the softly bowed blouse 

in black-white polyester jacquard. 
By Mike Korwin, 8 to 14, 1265. 
lord & Taylor, Fifth Avenue 

at 39th Street. 

Call us toll-free 800-223-7440 

In New York State 800-522-5195 
(except area codes 2/2 and 718). 
For New York City and 
information (212) 391-llI99 

All 24 hours a day 

including Sunday. 


Opening soon— 

the new Lord G Taylor, 
Dadeland, our 

eighth Florida store. 
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INTERIOR DESIGN 


Time After Time 

Historical Allusions in a London Townhouse 
Interior Design by Nicholas Haslam 

Text by William Boyd/Photography by Derry Moore 


In the Still of the City E 

A New York Apartment’s Quiet Sophistication 

Interior Design by Will Machado ; 
Text by David Rosenthal/Photography by Jaime Ardiles-Arce 


Eye of a Connoisseur 

Mrs. John Wintersteen in Pennsylvania 

Interior Design by Billy Baldwin 

Text by James S. Wamsley /Photography by Billy Cunningham 


A Fine Romance 

Diane Burn Eden’s Manhattan Penthouse 

Interior Design by Diane Burn Eden 

Text by Louise Bernikow/Photography by Russell MacMasters 


Palm Beach Story 

Cosmopolitan Luster in Florida 

Interior Design by Robert Metzger, AsipD 

Text by Jesse Kornbluth/Photography by Peter Vitale 
Frontier Villa 

Bill and Maggie Pearson’s Northern California Country House 
Text by Herb Caen/Photography by Russell MacMasters 

Peace and Plenty Farm 

A Haven in the Virginia Hills 

Text by Heywood Hale Broun/Photography by Peter Vitale 


ART AND ANTIQUES | 


Art: Beauty of the Bath 
Private Moments Rendered by Impressionist Masters 
Text by Marina Warner 








Antiques: Utopian Inspirations 
Rare Furniture from the Arts and Crafts Era 
Text by James S. Wamsley 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Architecture: Enrique Aguirrezabala 
Text by Gavin Stamp/Photography by José Luis Pérez 





Architectural Digest Visits: Michael Tilson Thomas 
Text by John Gruen/Photography by Peter Vitale 





tt 
The Collectors: Vibrant Expressions 
Daniel Melnick’s Los Angeles Residence 

Text by Irene Borger/Photography by Mary E. Nichols 


Gardens: Caribbean Groves 
Keeping Memory Green on Grand Bahama 
Text by Anthony Weller/Photography by Derek Fell 





Profiles: Mr. and Mrs. Roger L. Stevens 

Text by Susan Mary Alsop/Photography by John Dominis 
Historic Houses: Rosa Bonheur at Thomery 

Framework for an Artist’s Life 





Water Lilies from our Muses Collection 
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Karastan Rug Mills, 
a Division of Fieldcrest Mills, Inc. 





Legendary settings 
of the Caribbean. 


For the Caribbean's most 
spectacular settings, look for 
the name Little Switzerland. 
We're renowned for carrying 
the world’s finest china and 
crystal at extraordinary 
duty-free savings. 

You'll also find us the best 
place to shop for the world’s 
finest watches plus a com- 
plete line of exquisite jewelry. 

At prices that really sparkle. 

Only in St. Thomas, St. Croix, 
St. Martin and St. Barth. 
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Call 800-524-2010 for full-color catalog. Major credit cards accepted. 
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IF STYLE AND VALUE ARE elO) CWP OP LEA, 
YOUR CUP NOW RUNNETH OVER. 















We're proud to serve you our Lido ee errno] ee 
host of good reasons. For nearly a decade, et Ceee 
been the acknowledged leader in lacquer-finish 
furniture by those who know furniture best. Soit’s only 
natural that Lane would be the first to adopt a space- — ] 
H agetechnology thatbringsastunningnewadvanceto a eee ncaa ae ney and value that 
this exciting look. Lane’s tough, polyester finish aLanehallmarkforover 70years. For acatalog of 
: graces our Lido table top with a mirror-look surface _ furniture, send $3.50 to The Lane Company, Inc 
that is 80% as hard as glass. Itis state-of-the-art. And  C-65, Altavista, VA., 24517-0151. Bon Ele}el-iiias 







Let someone else settle 
for less than the very best 
Mediterranean vacation. 


If you would never dream of a European vacation that 
compromises the lifestyle you enjoy at home, the Sea Goddess 
life was created for you. 

A regal yachting experience in every subtle detail, it echoes 
the luxuries and freedoms you thought were yours only in the 
most private surroundings. 

You can sense it in the understated richness of your spacious 
outside suite, in the quiet elegance of each gracious salon and 
in the myriad ways that every moment is dedicated to you. 

Like an afternoon at your private club, your bartender 
remembers your favorite cocktail as well as your name. 

Like an evening in your favorite restaurant, you dine when, 
where and with whom you please, enjoy imaginative cuisine 
prepared to your taste, and linger as long as you wish. 

And in the spirit of a yachtsman, 12 uncommon 
Mediterranean itineraries offer you exclusive marinas and 
resorts with sophisticated shops and night life as well as 
unspoiled villages that lead you to scenic and historic sights. 

The Sea Goddess life is reserved for you and never more than 
57 other couples who share your interests and tastes. The 1986 
Mediterranean double-occupancy rates per person are $4,400 
for 7 nights, $6,300 for 10 nights and $6,900 for 11 nights. And 
like a yacht of your own, there are no port charges, no bar bills 
and no gratuities. 

Call us or ask your Travel Agent for a complete brochure. 
And let the Sea Goddess life be part of your life. 


Come live the Sea Goddess life. 


Mediterranean * Caribbean * South America * Java Sea * Intercontinental Odysseys 


Sea Goddess Cruises Limited; 5805 Blue Lagoon Drive, Miami, Florida 33126. 
(800) 458-9000 Nationwide. (800) 457-9000 Florida. Ships’ Registry: Norway. 
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THEBOLD LOOK 
OF KOHLER 


The Thunder™ Grey of a rainstorm. The Tender™ Grey of dawn. Two beautiful new greys from Kohler. Let them 
build strength or delicacy in your bath or powder room. To find out where and how, see the Yellow Pages 
for your local Kohler registered showroom, or send $2 to Kohler Co., Dept. AM2, Kohler, Wisconsin 53044. 


C5049 Copyright 1985 Kohler Co 





Inadisposable world, is there a place fora vase designed to last centuries? 


Some Waterford*patterns available 
today were designed over 200 years ago. 

To many, this ability to transcend 
time may seem remarkable. 

To us, it’s simply the criterion that 
determines whether or nota design 
is worthy of the designation “Waterford” 


Waterford 


Steadfast in a world of wavering standards. 
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Mauna Lani Bay 


Expectations fulfilled. | 


Emerald Hotel’s crowning jewel, the 
Mauna Lani Bay, fulfills every expec- 
tation. It is a magnificent haven; a 
perfect blend of sophisticated luxury, 
distinguished amenities and Hawaiian 
attitudes spiced with world-class golf 
and 5-star tennis. All with the choice 
of three extraordinary dining experi- 
ences. We will not simply offer you 
fulfillment. We will liberate you. For 
reservations, call toll-free 800-367- 


2323. Or call your travel agent. 


Mauna Lani Bay 





An Emerald Hotel, Kohala Coast, Island of Hawaii 


P.O, Box 4000-A * Kohala Coast, Island of Hawaii 96743 





LETTERS FROMUREABEINS 





The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, ’ 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


It was a delight to read Vincent 
Scully’s “An Existential Odyssey at 
Branford Harbor” in your October 
1985 ssue. It was a treasure of sim- 
plicity, beauty and spirit. As a mem- 
ber of the Yale class of 1938 and a 
sailor, I am familiar with the waters 
around Branford, and as | read the ar- 
ticle I took every stroke with him. 
Thank you for sharing this experi- 
ence with us. 
David M. Levitt 
New York, New York 


So much of your feature on Gore 
Vidal (October 1985) was about the 
neighborhood he lives in that I wish 
you had included a few exterior shots 
of his building. It would have ori- 
ented me to the places and people he 
so lovingly described. 
Ella Hammersmith 
Dallas, Texas 


After years of reading every word of 
every issue, I think I’ve finally found 
my favorite feature. Vidal’s “Sempre 
Roma” was truly wonderful. His text 
evoked the spirit of the “village life” 
of his Roman home and, almost with- 
out realizing it, 1 was drawn into the 
streetside drama of the flower lady, 
the butcher’s wife and the vegetable 
man. And Mr. Vidal treats it all with 
a light yet caring touch. I found both 
his subject and his tone delightful. 
Sharon Abernathy 
Tacoma, Washington 


I] admired Ira Kurlander’s concept for 
his San Francisco home (“Rooms at 
the Top,” October 1985) but in the 
pictures it seemed too much like a 
gallery for my taste. The Italian Man- 
nerist mantel and the false draperies 
were amusing touches, but I can’t 
imagine living with them. As a 
whole, the design was a bit too much 
like a trip through the looking glass. 
Jennifer Almayo-Juarez 
Tampa, Florida 


Ira Kurlander’s ambitious plan for 
“Rooms at the Top” was wonderful! I. 


am always glad to see innovative liv- 


ing arrangements in your pages and. 


discovered in his house a brilliant 
manipulation of space that defies our 
usual notions of what is necessary for 
urban homes. His use of illusion is 
sheer genius, and from the photo- 
graphs I could tell every room must 
be a perpetual delight to the senses. 
Frank Yamaguchi 
New Haven, Connecticut 


The only thing I found lacking in 
your feature on Marble House (His- 
toric Architecture, October 1985) was 
a sense of the immensity of the home. 
I have been there on visits to New- 
port and have always been amazed at 
its size. “Cottage” is really the epit- 
ome of understatement for these 
massive dwellings. It is daunting to 
think that, down to the last crystal 
on the chandelier, this was the brain- 
child of just one (albeit very power- 
ful) woman. The real thing certainly 
takes your breath away. 
Peter R. Reeves 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Your Historic Architecture features 
seem a perfect arena for Architectural 
Digest’s special touch; they blend sig- 
nificant historical designs with fine 
photography and insightful texts. I 
always enjoy them and thought your 
piece on Marble House was especially 
excellent. The text gave wonderful 
insight on Mrs. Vanderbilt’s motiva- 
tions—she must have been quite a 
formidable person, though I suspect 
that in her zeal to design the posh- 
est of posh “cottages” she never in- 
tended to create a microcosm of the 


-society she lived in. At any rate, I 


found the piece informative and 

amusing and am glad you included 
it among your features. 

Mary Katherine Rogers 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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: The English Ge rden 


Blooms Indoors. 


Gather an armful of English garden flowers with 
Lee Jofa fabrics, trimmings, wall coverings, and 
furniture. Come with your designer 0 Lee Jofa in 
Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Dania, 
Denver, High Point, Honolulu, Houston, Los Angeles, 
New York, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Seattle, 
Washington, D.C., Toronto, London. 













At a table like this, 
nothing trivial is ever pursued. 
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el Art Galleries, Inc., 425 East 53rd Street, New York, NY, 10022 (2 12) 758-1970 
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ie first and only sleep system 


‘Posturepedic® standard of epee 

he Sealy Posturepedic Ultra Premium 
Collection, designed in cooperation 
with leading orthopedic surgeons, is 
the newest, most advanced sleep 
system Sealy ever created. The 
ultimate in Posturepedic comfort, 
support and durability. 


Available now at selected fine stores. 


Sealy Posturepedic 


Ultra Premium Collection 
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Nouveau.13 Ib.5 oz. in gold plate. Also available in hand-polished chrome. 
For catalog of all works, please send $5 to Sherle Wagner, 60 East 57th Street, New York, NY 10022 


SHERLE WAGNER 


NOTHING IS SO RARE AS PERFECTION. 











One of the gratifying things about pub- 
lishing the Guest Speaker column each 
month is discovering fresh perspectives 
on our themes. Of course, many of the 
people we invite to appear in the column 
are involved with their subject profes- 
sionally, and their thoughts are enlight- 
ening in a ‘behind the scenes” sense. It 
is fascinating to look over the shoulder of 
a museum director, an architect, an art 
dealer, to peer into worlds often quite 
different from our own. But some of the 
columns sound a more personal note, 


Time After Time 

While still a schoolboy, Nicholas 
Haslam undertook his first design 
project—his room at Eton. A far cry 
from the usual student conglomera- 
tion of books and posters, Haslam’s 
quarters contained artificial-grass car- 
peting and draperies of fake animal 
skins. The designer’s iconoclasm and 
theatrical flair have carried over into 
the present, confirmed by the interi- 
ors of the London townhouse fea- 
tured in this issue. See page 54. 


In the Still of the City 

Although Will Machado has been an 
interior designer for many years, he 
enjoyed a previous career as an ab- 
stract artist. These dual backgrounds 
dovetailed nicely with the needs of 
his clients, whose Manhattan duplex 
is featured this month. They re- 
quested a totally redesigned living 
space that now frames their growing 
collection of fine drawings—an area 
of special interest to Machado. The 
updated interiors also changed the 
couple’s style of entertaining. “We 
only invite small groups,” says the 
husband, “because part of the fun is 
giving our guests a tour.” See page 62. 
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Will Machado 





INMA MESA 


Enrique 
Aguirrezabala 





BILLY CUNNINGHAM 


Mrs. John 
Wintersteen 





and it is these that impress me with how 


charged with meaning our everyday sur- . 


roundings can be. John Irving’s Guest 
Speaker column this month is such a 
piece. Around the seemingly slight sub- 
ject of picket fences he has woven a tale 
of unexpected dimensions. After reading 
it, you may find yourself taking a second 
look at the small elements that make up 


our lives. ) ; 
ap ta 
(ato SOL FE 


Editor-in-Chief 


Architecture: 
Enrique Aguirrezabala 
He has excelled as a mathematician, 
photographer, businessman and de- 
signer. Now Enrique Aguirrezabala 
can add architect to the list. To create 
his idiosyncratic Madrid home, he 
drew upon his diverse talents, espe- 
cially for jewelry and fashion design. 
“I began creating little objects, then 
moved on to bigger ones, then back 
again,” he says. “The design of my 
front door was originally one I’d made 
for an entire building.” See page 68. 


Eye of a Connoisseur 
Bonnie (Mrs. John) Wintersteen’s 
love of art and travel were nurtured 
at a young age. “My brother and I 
started going to Europe each summer 
as children,” she recalls. “We saw ev- 
ery museum and important build- 
ing.” This early exposure to art, both 
abroad and‘at home—her father, 
John D. Mcllhenny, was president of 
the Philadelphia Museum of Art— 
evolved into a passion for collecting. 
A selection of her works is displayed 
in the Philadelphia condominium 
featured in this issue, with interiors 
by the late Billy Baldwin. See page 74. 








continued on page 22 
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Model: FLOU-FLOU 
Design: De Pas, D'Urbino, Lomazzi 


AN AMERICAN DREAM WITH A FRENCH TWIST 


PARIS * LONDON + TOKYO + BERLIN * BRUXELLES * GENEVE + kIO de JANEIRO 
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my =eltore you buy a SportjacKet anywhere else, 
7 | take a step-by-step “tour” of this one 
: from Lands’ End. 





J Bridle ts set, marked, 
Collar and shoulders ( _ then drawn in 
set and stitched by hand j for fullness and comfort 
for proper drape Tok fe 












Handstitched 
armholes with 
feathered sleeve heads 


: Superior 
= open welt 
fork pocket 





egin at the collar and shoulders, iyo inside pockets 
which are both set and stitched (wallet pocket 
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handtailored quality. But we suggest 
you don’t. Why? Because our 
Herringbone Jacket is priced at only 
$135. And none of our other equally 
well-tailored Lands’ End jackets costs : eee 
more than $215 (that for a luxuriously Se Tei a 

soft and supple blazer of genuine “140” high-count all critical points 
camel’s hair). twill lining 


Accessories to match. 


- Along with these jackets, our catalog 
_also offers a harmonious collection of 
accessories with quality and value to 

match. Worsted wool trousers. 

: Handmade ties. Our famous Oxford 
shirts. Not to mention our usual fine 
assortment of spirited casual clothing 
and soft luggage. 

And remember, everything we sell 
carries our incredible guarantee. In 
two words: 

GUARANTEED. PERIOD. * 

Send in the coupon for a free 
catalog, or call us toll-free 24 hours a 
day, seven days a week at 


} and you'll find that they too are LZ fo ; oy WA the pocket 
‘| handstitched. And sleeve heads neatly 6D ae fe yy Ue yA 
| “feathered”, for a trimmer, more i Aa Bie NAP 
comfortable feel. Me Biss iB Se i apes RLM ‘ 
A perfect match. PN EA ee Rug. GEE eh 
ali vy ee ee a x HAL BN 
Now scrutinize the pattern of our Sy ~i Ny, AON 
classic herringbone tweed (woven, by Ce SEP ANY ti 
, the way, of fine “mixey” British wool). LALA a ei WS BN 
f¥ = It is scrupulously matched at pockets, Ri WY, MM aN 
™%} i} lapels, side seams, all critical points. AY AOS. 4 bey Nw SP 
This requires more material and costs NE Bet Beak 5 2 
more money, but it’s the only way to AR} or Py. A Pah! 
: give a jacket the properly symmetrical WN en yy aN wit 
appearance. eS | Say ¥Y, yA NY? 
, Other niceties abound. You'll find W/E RNA. Wale Sy 
some of them detailed in our “tour” at ei Na 
right, even more of them fully AIAN | aan ies 
described in our Lands’ End catalog. WAZA & eA 
5; Nae OE Y 
Now for the surprise. . aS if Nes 
i UNM N zs ve 
: Proud as we are of this jacket, we ike: NE 
admit that you might find its equal Vio “y 
| elsewhere. and might gladly part with Aye) oR pee 
$200, even:$250 for this kind of ‘4 14 
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800-356-4444 (you can even request a 
free swatch of our Herringbone 
sportjacket fabric). 


Please send free catalog. 
Lands’ End Dept. I-06 
Dodgeville, WI 53595 
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Address 





City = 
State Zip 


Or call Toll-free: 


800-356-4444 
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Architectural Digest Visits: 
Michael Tilson Thomas 

His career as a conductor has led him 
to podiums around the globe, but 
Los Angeles-born Michael Tilson 
Thomas, now living in New York, re- 
tains American preferences in both 
music and design. His Greenwich 
Village loft is filled with Mission fur- 
niture and American Indian artifacts. 
And in spite of a wide-ranging reper- 
toire, he is loyal to the great Ameri- 
can composers: ‘One of my goals is to 
keep the music of Ives, Copland, 
Gershwin and Bernstein alive. I must 
make it heard—and I do.” See page 80. 


A Fine Romance 

Diane Burn Eden has always been 
captivated by illusion. As a child she 
imagined that her bedroom closet 
was an elevator, furthering the fan- 
tasy by painting numbers on its slid- 
ing doors. She then charged her 
friends a penny apiece to go inside. 
Before they came out, she rearranged 
the room “so they’d think they had ar- 
rived at another floor.” She has been 
creating magic ever since, as this 
month’s cover story on her New York 
penthouse affirms. See page 86. 


The Collectors: 

Vibrant Expressions 

As a successful film producer, Daniel 
Melnick is accustomed to working in 
a collaborative art form. As a re- 
spected collector, he also participates 
in the creative process by commis- 
sioning works of art. “It’s a great 
deal of fun for me,” says Melnick, 
“because it is very personal. And I’ve 
found that as long as the input is sen- 
sitive, an artist is delighted, just as a 
director would be.” See page 102. 


Palm Beach Story 

When Robert Metzger undertook Mr. 
and Mrs. Albert Lippert’s Palm Beach 
penthouse, he had already completed 
two other projects for them—the 
couple’s Long Island home and Mr. 
Lippert’s Manhattan office. In Flor- 
ida, however, Metzger had the lux- 
ury of designing the interiors while 
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continued from page 18 
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Robert Metzger 





Bill Pearson 











Roger L. Stevens 


Christine Stevens 


the apartment was still being built, — 
making structural modifications as 
well as selecting all of the furnishings. 
For the designer who declares, “I 
shop in my sleep,” it was a dream job. - 
See page 114. 


Frontier Villa 


Director John Huston first introduced - | 


jockey Bill Pearson to art. The two 
have been close friends since 1940, . 


when Pearson rode Huston’s horse to . 


victory in the Santa Anita Handicap. 
And though Pearson has not aban- 
doned his love of art, he has forsaken 
life on the fast track for the slower 
pace of northern California’s wine 
country. Six years ago he began re- 
storing an abandoned farmhouse; 
today it brims with life, animated by 
his wife, daughters and a beguiling 
collection of folk art. See page 120. 


Peace and Plenty Farm 
The peace of Rose Marie Bogley’s 
Peace and Plenty Farm is often inter- 
rupted by her menagerie of horses, 
dogs and cats. But that doesn’t bother 
Mrs. Bogley, a champion horse- 
woman whose Virginia home is filled 
with silver trophies attesting to her 
skill in the show ring. This year, the 
three-time National Horse Show 
winner hopes to add to that collec- 
tion—a fourth win at Madison 
Square Garden will allow her to retire 
the cup. See page 132. 


Profiles: 

Mr. and Mrs. Roger L. Stevens 
Actions have always spoken louder 
than words for Roger Stevens, vision- 
ary chairman-of the John F. Kennedy 
Center for the Performing Arts. The 
producer and his wife, Christine—an 
animal-rights lobbyist—moved to 
Washington when he was named to 
his post by President Kennedy. Last 
year, Stevens proved that his long 
tenure hasn’t made him complacent. 


‘About his appointment of controver- 


sial Peter Sellars to head the center’s 
American National Theater, Stevens 
declared: “I want to inspire life into 
this old building.” See page 138.0 
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EPIC* An extraordinary new col- 
lection of faucets and accessories 
created from an international col- 
laboration. Featured here, an EPIC 
Classic.Gleaming high-polished sol- 
id brass soars in effortless curves. 

European technique. American 
technology. EPIC Collection: EPIC 
Classics EPIC Innovations. EPIC 


Colours. To own one call your inter- 


ior designer. FDIC 


For cornplete descriptive literature on faucets and matching Baldwin Accessories, enclose $5.00 and write to: EPIC, PO. Box 41136, Indianapolis, IN 46241 
* For the address of the dealer nearest you, call: 1-800-545-4634 * In Indiana, call 1-800-228-8995 » * Design patent pending 
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In attempts to seduce the upwardly mobile, the premium calfskin, deep pile carpeting, auto-. }(n; 
many automakers have served up an endless array matic climate control, an audio system of the hig q 
of meaningless bells and whistles. The inference 
being that this is indeed the stuff of which true lux- | 
ury is made. luxury than these trappings and the abundance off 


At Volvo, we see things a little differently. Exam- space in which they are to be found. I 
ine, if you will, the new Volvo 760 Turbo. Observe There is also performance. The likes of whichig; 


* Manufacturer's suggested retail price for the Volvo 760 Turbo with automatic transmission, excluding taxes, options, dealer prep., registration and other fees. Prices may change without notice. 
gs g g 








| on par with some of Europe's more exotic two 
igpzat rockets. 

tf} What is more, the 760 Turbo, like all Volvos, has 
‘fjeen engineered to deliver this glittering perform- 
ifnce long after other so-called luxury cars have lost 


ieir lustre, which considering the $24,920.00* price 
jag affixed to the 760 Turbo, may prove to be its 


ei rd 


most luxurious quality. The new Volvo 760 Turbo. 
Please be seated. And discover why it may 


ae ee cifficult to stand for anything less. 


THE 760 TURBO 
by Volvo. 








Many of the 
aed gee that are 


part of Britain’ history are owned 
by the National Trust. 
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To create a furniture collection from its historic 





The British National Trust is including more than two hundred British National x = 
charged with preserving Britain’s cul- _ beautiful historic homes. Trust dealer nearest , 
tural heritage. Century has been chosen to re-create you, write us at 


It is the largest private landowner in selected pieces of treasured furniture Century Furniture 
England, Wales and Northern Ireland. from these houses. Each piece ishand- Co., Dept. A3, 7 
It owns gardens, castles, monuments, crafted of carefully selected woods,with Hickory, NC 28603. 


churches. Medieval buildings and authentically reproduced brasses and 
archaeological sites. And one mile of | a deep respect for the sensibilities of 
coastline in every ten. the original cabinetmakers. 

In fact, it owns most of the famous For the name of the exclusive 


places you would care to see in Britain, 


Teel] THE BRITISH 
(x4) NATIONAL TRUST 
COLLECTION sil 


CENTURY FURNITURE COMPANY 
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GUEST SPEAKER: JOHN IRVING 





Picket Fences 


THE NEW HAMPSHIRE town 
where I was born was pur- 
chased from an Indian saga- 
more in 1638 by the Reverend 
John Wheelwright; he had 
landed in Boston only two 
years earlier. Wheelwright was 
from Lincolnshire, England— 
the hamlet of Saleby—and no- 
body knows why he named 
our town Exeter. He had no 
known contact with the British 
Exeter, although that is surely 
where the name came from. 
According to Bell’s History of 
Exeter, Wheelwright had been 
a good minister of the English 
church until he began “’to 
question the authority of cer- 
tain dogmas”; he became a Puritan and was thereafter “si- 
lenced by the ecclesiastical powers, for non-conformity.” 
There was some dispute regarding the Indian deed, and 
later the town fell under Massachusetts authority. There 
was a most successful salmon fishery on the river; alewives 
were also plentiful—they were used to fertilize the culti- 
vated land, a trick learned from the Indians. Exeter is less 
than ten miles from the ocean. For more than a century the 
big business of our town was lumber, the first big business 
of New Hampshire. 

I was born in my grandmother's house, a grand brick 
Federal home (1828) on Front Street. Despite the Dutch elm 
disease, there were still many elms on that street until the 
1950s, when hurricanes Carol and Edna finished them off. 
When I was a child, the house was heated by a coal furnace; 
the coal chute was under the ell of the house where my 
bedroom was. As the coal was always delivered very early 
in the morning, its rumbling down the chute was often the 
sound that woke me up. In the summer, with the windows 
open, I awoke to the birds in my grandmother's rose gar- 
den; she was quite a gardener—roses are no treat for the 
occasional gardener. 

On the back lawn there was an unusually flat and per- 
fectly rectangular croquet course because the grass had 
grown over what had once been a clay tennis court. I still 
have dreams of playing croquet and tennis in that back- 


PHOTOGRAPHY: BILLY CUNNINGHAM 





The author of The World According to Garp, Hotel New 
Hampshire and The Cider House Rules finds resonances of 
New England in details of life on eastern Long Island. 


yard, but the dreams are only. 
half true. I wasn’t born when 
tennis was played there, so I . 
can’t actually be remembering 
it, only imagining it from his- 

tory and family hearsay. , 

Within the block where I 
was allowed to walk (before I 
was permitted to cross streets 
alone), there were as many 
picket fences as there were 
dark-green and black shutters 
against the white clapboard 
houses. Walking down Front 
Street, I passed seven picket 
fences before turning the cor- 
ner at Elliot Street; there were 
four more before I got to the 
corner of Grove Street, but 
when I got to Pine Street (and turned again) there were four 
or five more picket fences before I was back on Front 
Street—at the corner by the Exeter Inn. The Exeter Inn was 
the only other brick building (besides my grandmother's 
house) on that walk; in fact, my grandmother’s house was 
so imposing that it was often mistaken for the Exeter Inn 
by travelers following the usual directions given in the 
center of town: “Look for the big brick place on the left, 
after you pass the academy.” 

My grandmother was peeved at this; she was not in the 
slightest flattered to have her home mistaken for an inn. 
“This is not an inn,” she would inform the lost travelers. 
“This is my home. The inn is further along,” she would say, 
waving her hand in the general direction. “Further along” 
is fairly specific compared to other New England forms of 
directions; we don’t enjoy giving directions; we tend to 
think that if you don’t know where you're going, you don’t 
belong where you are. 

In this wonderful Federal monster house where I grew 
up there was also a secret passageway—a bookcase that was 
actually a door that led to a dirt-floor basement that was 
entirely separate from the basement where the coal furnace 
was. That was just what it was: a bookcase that was a door 
that led to a place where absolutely nothing happened. It 
was simply a place to hide. From what? we used to ask. 
That this secret passageway to nowhere existed in our 





continued on page 33 
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Emile Munier (1810-1895) 
“A Special Moment” 


Oil on canvas 
45 x 33 inches 


AN EXHIBITION OF 
19TH CENTURY PAINTINGS 


January 20-February 28 


Write for our catalogue $10. postpaid 


Maurice Ingre (1864-1922) 


“Under the Mistletoe” 
Oil on board 
28 x 1412 inches 
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GUEST SPEAKER: JOHN IRVING 





Picket Fences 
continued from page 28 


house did not comfort us; 
rather, it provoked us to imag- 
ine what there might be that 
was sufficiently threatening to 
hide from—and it is never 
comforting to imagine that. 

So I grew up in Exeter, New 
Hampshire. Phillips Exeter 
Academy, where my father 
taught and where I was cap- 
tain of the wrestling team, was 
never the entirely intimidating 
place to me that it was to the 
boarding students who flocked 
there like the sons of royalty 
from abroad, uneasy in a for- 
eign court. I was a townie; the 
academy was only a part of the 
town. I spent summers in 
Maine. I lived for twelve years 
in Vermont and for five years 
in Massachusetts (more and 
more picket fences!) and just 
recently I moved to eastern Long Island, which in many 
respects might be considered a sixth New England state. Of 
the nine settlers who founded East Hampton, six came 
from Lynn, Massachusetts in 1648. Although the associa- 
tions with New York City are very strong today through- 
out the towns that comprise the so-called Hamptons, the 
original settlers here were, for the most part, Puritans. 

“They chose rather to trade with the people of Boston, 
Connecticut and Rhode Island than with the people of New 
York,” according to Epstein and Barlow’s East Hampton: 
A History and Guide. And like the farmers of Exeter with 
their alewives, the farmers on the East End of Long Island 
fertilized their corn by burying a menhaden in each hill 
—a trick learned from their Indians. They lived by farming 
and fishing, and by whaling. Sag Harbor was another 
New Bedford. In the 1840s, according to Epstein and 
Barlow, “the streets of Sag Harbor were filled ... with 
i Fijians, Sandwich Islanders, Kanakas, Portuguese, Chinese, 
Malays, Montauks and Shinnecocks. Queequeg, the pa- 
gan harpooner in Melville’s Moby-Dick, came to America 
in a Sag Harbor whaler.” 

My beach, my oceanfront—a half-mile distant from my 
house, and most visible from the window I line up exactly 
_ between my feet while reclining in my bathtub—was a 
frequent spot for whale watching. In East Hampton and in 
Southampton—in Bridgehampton, in Wainscott, and in 
Sagaponack, too—the earliest houses were built in lines 
on either side of a single street. This was also a habit of 
many New England Colonial towns. The houses were not 
gathered around a square or in*a compound; a village 
was a linear progression. 





A new picket fence encloses John Irving’s 1870 Greek 
Revival farmhouse, whose origins in Vermont render it 
something of an anomaly in the Long Island landscape. 


The business of eastern Long 
Island today, of course, has 
expanded from fishing and 
agriculture to a vast summer 
tourism. But despite the prolif- 
eration of beach houses—the 
traffic jams of strictly foreign 
cars, the pool-table trim of the 
lawns, and even the human 
faces suffering from a com- 
bination of resort tan and per- 
manent snobbery—the New 
England flavor remains, espe- 
cially in the off-season (what 
Vermonters like to call the sub- 
stantial part of the year). 

The winters on Long Island 
are mild by New England stan- 
dards; the sea has a moderating 
effect on extreme temperatures. 
Even so, the wind isa factor that 
commands your attention, and 
the birds are a form of wildlife 
much more visible than the deer and woodchuck in Vermont. 

Perhaps I am forcing this connection between eastern 
Long Island and New England; I confess it might appear 
eccentric to live in a house that was moved to Long Island 
from Vermont (well, at least parts of my house were 
moved, and a restoration of the original Vermont house 
was erected here). A neighbor once remarked that my 
house—an 1870 Greek Revival farmhouse, dismantled in 
and moved from Randolph, Vermont—“appeared in the 
potato field across the road like something washed up in a 
high sea from Massachusetts.” Actually, only the wide 
floorboards, the beams and the doors were moved from 
Vermont; the rest of the house was newly built, using these 
old materials and following the design of the original farm- 
house (with the modern addition of six bathrooms and the 
removal of some interior walls and doors so that the dining 
room and the two living rooms now open into each other). 

There is much more light on the South Fork of Long 
Island than there is in the Green Mountains of Vermont, 
and on the brightest days the many small windowpanes 
seem redundant here; the house appears to be all windows 
and no walls. Yet in the winter, the fireplaces—being 
shallow, Colonial, brick fireplaces—throw a lot of heat. 
A house built for Vermont winters is not usually troubled 
by the East End wind. 

To continue the New England connection: I planted 
twenty birches and as many pines, firs, spruces and cedars; 
I also planted four apple trees, two cherries, two weeping 
birches, two weeping mulberries, two weeping cherries 
(one died), four dogwoods, three mountain ash, eight 
maples and thirty Russian olives. One cedar blew down 
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dedicated to style, innovation, and quality. 


Kallista’s exclusive bath products are the 
ultimate in luxury, style, and quality: European 
inspired but pro uced to exacting U.S. 
standards of perfection. 

The EMPEROR™ faucetry shown in these 
photographs illustrates Kallista’s classical yet 
contemporary style and the high element of 
custom choice. Any of the six alternative 
i eae ea EMPEROR heads are available in a variety of 
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Picket Fences 
continued from page 33 


in the relatively mild passing 
of Hurricane Bob; imagine a 
hurricane named Bob! I am 
old-fashioned enough to be- 
lieve that only hurricanes with 
female names can be seriously 
violent storms. Perhaps my 
discomfort with the East End 
of Long Island is reflected in 
my need to grow a forest here. 
The flatness, in combination 
with the rich farming soil, is 
remindful to me of Iowa; I 
missed trees when I lived for 
five years in the Midwest. 

Now I live in the middle of 
the Hamptons; on my bicycle, 
pedaling between Wainscott 
and Sagaponack and Bridge- 
hampton, I can count as many 
picket fences as I used to see on 
my walks from my grand- 
mother’s house. A picket fence 
was the one thing missing 
from my own house, and I 
added one this summer. It is an 
especially high picket fence, 
and the pickets are unusually 
close together. There are picket 
fences that are more deco- 
rative, and many that impose 
less of a barrier. But a picket 
fence, in my view, is no ambig- 
uous, split-rail matter; it is not 
a see-through corral; it is no 
easy-to-climb-and-sit-on horse 
fence. It is a fence that origi- 
nated with soldiering; how- 
ever quaint its various forms, it 
is a stockade idea. In the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries, picketing was a form of 
military punishment. The offending soldier was made to 
stand barefoot on top of a picket, or a sharpened stake, 
balancing on just one foot with the opposite hand hoisted 
high above his head; when properly positioned on the 
picket, there was no way to ease either the pain in the foot 
or the pressure on arm and wrist. There is no rest available 
in that position. 

Add to the picket fence its usual coat of white paint and 
one has an announced, Puritan boundary. But things along 
the seacoast weather nicely. My clapboard house was never 
white; in the brightest sunlight it is peach-colored, but on 
most days it is the color of sand. The shutters are so dark a 
green that on most days they look black, and the house is 








Top: “I have decided to let the fence weather, to not paint 
it white,” says Irving. “In time it will be as gray as driftwood— 
a very acceptable New England color.” asove: Floor- 
boards and doors are from the original Vermont house. 


irregularly shuttered. I don’t 
have shutters for all the win-, 
dows; there’s something too 
uniform, too library-minded 
about that. And for similar rea- 


small rebelliousness within 
traditional confines—I have 


weather, to not paint it white 
or any other color. Right now 
it has a new, raw blondness 
that makes me cringe, and the 
smell of creosote is too strongly 
attached to it. In time it will be 
as gray as driftwood—a seagull 


acceptable New England color. 


As for the barn, which is : 


new and too big to allow to 
weather (‘‘weathered,” it 
might resemble a king’s tomb), 
I have painted it what New 
Englanders have always called 
barn-red, an earthy rust-red 
color, like a turned leaf. In time 
it fades to the dulled red of a 
less-than-prizewinning to- 
mato. It is never a color that re- 
quires much attention, which 
is the point of the color, really. 
It is an altogether good notion 
for the color of a barn: It fades 
well, like New England, like 
the East End of Long Island. 
My grandmother, who died 
three weeks short of her hun- 
dredth birthday, didn’t like 
things that “stood out.” (As in, 
“That house stands out like a 
sore thumb.”) Until my trees 
have grown bigger and the 
weeds have taken wilder possession of the border areas 
of the hedges and the lawn, my house will stand out; 
but I think my grandmother would have approved of it 
(if not entirely of its location). I see her contemplating 
her own hundredth birthday; the family celebration 
that was planned for that occasion would surely have 


killed Grandmother, had she lived that long. I see her ~ 
almost deciding to bring things to a close a little short of © 


the hundred mark and the attendant hullabaloo; she didn’t 
care for hullabaloo, either. She was a real Yankee, and I 
imagine her thinking that a hundredth birthday “stood 
out” in a way that was unsuitable to her. She was a color 
that faded well, too.0 
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_Beautyrest. it works all night 





From the time you go to bed to the time you get up, 
hundreds of New Beautyrest® Contour-Flex™ coils keep 
working to support you in perfect comfort all through 
__ thenight. 
_____ No Other Mattress Is Built Like New Beautyrest. 
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Ordinary coils 


The coils in an ordinary mattress are linked together. 

__ When one moves, the others around it move. When they 
_ $ag, you sag. But, Beautyrest coils are different. They 

__ move independently to fit every curve and contour of 
your body. 


Beautyrest Independent coils 


__— Anordinary mattress 
| Makes you adjust to 
itsshape.ButNew [Ez 
_Contour-Flex individu- 
| __— ally pocketed coils adjust to your shape. As you change 
i 





positions, they change positions, to give every part of your 
__* body the firm support you need, just where you need it, to 
| help eliminate pressure points. 
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4 SIMMONS 


Copyright © 1985 Simmons U.S.A. 


for your good morning. 


Doesn't Your Body Deserve 
The Best Mattress Ever Made? 


Beautyrest Contour-Flex represents the ultimate in sleep- 
ing comfort and construction. 
You feel it the instant you lie 
down. Your new Beautyrest will 
cradle your entire body in luxuri- 
ous, soothing comfort from 
your head to your toes. 





Morning Never Felt So Good. 
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While you’ve been sleeping, those exclusive Contour-Flex 
coils have been working to help give you deep, restful 
sleep. The kind that lets you wake up feeling completely 
rested and refreshed. Beautyrest by Simmons® The mat- 


tress that works all night for your DuPont TEFLON’ 
good morning. soil & stain mattress protector on 


some mode 


omtur-Seoc” 


“Works all night for your good morning” 
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FORD'S NEW DESIGN PHILOSOPHY: 
TO ANSWER YOUR NEEDS 

By LISTENING T@ 

WHAT YOU WANT. 





FORD TAURUS. 
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THE-GOAE 
WAS TO BE 
BEST IN: CEAss: 


Even as the first designer or 
engineer began work, over 400 
specific objectives were being 
established for Taurus. 

The list was based on how 
you drive a wagon...what you . © 
want from it... what you need 





from it. The list included: How 
easy it is to fold down the rear 
seat; the effort required to open 
and close the doors; how com- 
fortable the seat belts are to 
wear. The idea was this: If we 


design each part, assembly and 
feature to make Taurus better to 
use, then we will have designed 
a better wagon overall. 


Wa RESULT IS 
TAURUS. 


A front-wheel-drive station 
wagon which has optional seat- 
ing for up to eight. A wagon that 
is a delight rather than a chore 
to drive. A wagon where design 
and engineering come together 
in one functional unit. Its 
shape even uses the wind to 
help Taurus press its tires to the 
pavement for road holding. 


Taurus. A wagon so well 
thought out, even its shape is 
part of its dedication to func- 
tion. So you can judge it not 
only by how well it looks, but 
how well it works. 


BEST-BUILT 
AMERICAN CARS. 


At Ford Quality is Job 1. A 
1985 survey established that 
Ford makes the best-built Amer- 
ican cars. This is based on an 
average of problems reported 
by owners in a six month 
period on 1981-1984 models 
designed and built in the US. 


3-YEAR UNLIMITED ~ 
MILEAGE WARRANTY. 


The new 3-year unlimited 
mileage warranty covers major 
powertrain components on 
1986 Ford cars. Warranty is lim- 
ited and certain deductibles 
apply. Ask to see the 3-year 
unlimited mileage warranty 
when you see your Ford Dealer. 








All do-it-yourself 
fluid checks (oll 
level, power steer- 
ing fluid, etc.) are 
arranged in front of 
the engine. They are 
also color-coded to 
make them easy to 
find, easy to check. 


A new multiple port 
fuel injected V-6 
engine designed for 


simplicity and respon- 


siveness. Plus a new 
four-speed automatic 
transaxle so well 
designed, under nor- 
mal use it requires no 
scheduled mainte- 


nance. 


The hood features 
gas-charged struts 
which assist you to 
raise the hood and 
hold it open without 
a prop rod. 


20” windshield 
wipers clear water 
nearly all the way 
to the driver's roof 
pillar to aid’ visibility. 


FORD'S NEW CONCEPT IN ENGINEERING 


BEGAN WITH YOUR NEEDS FIRS. 


FORD TAURUS. 


Optional electrically 
heated Insta-Clear™ 
windshield clears 
itself of mist and 
frost. 


Optional dual sun 
visors provide simul- 
taneous front and 
side protection from 
the sun. Built-in 
extensions provide 
protection when the 
sun Is low in the sky. 


ENGINEERING... 


FOR *PEOEERE: 


The Taurus wagon was . 
designed and engineered with a 
clear understanding of the spe- 
cial needs of a wagon buyer. It is 
designed to carry many differ- 


ent combinations of people and - 


cargo. 

Taurus seats feature a lower 
back support for comfort mile 
after mile. The seats are made 
of a high-density foam for pro- 
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ear seat pas- 
angers have their 
wn heat and fresh 
ir ducts for bal- 
nced comfort. 


Child proof rear 
door locks. Plus 37 
other Lifeguard 
Design Safety 
Features. 


w/e 


——- 


Front seat head 
rests adjust up and 
down, forward and 
back. Seat belts are 
simple to use, com- 
fortable to wear. 


Optional seating for 
eight. 


longed comfort...less fatigue. 
All controls are placed 
where your hands can easily 


find them. And the switches 
feature a “user friendly” 
design that allows 


you to read 


The standard roof 
rack adjusts for dif- 
ferent length loads. 
Special brackets are 
available for skis or 
bicycles. 


| 
i 
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their function by touch, 


even at night. 


Room for up to 19 
full-size grocery 
bags with the rear 
seat up. In addition, 
the load floor is low 
to make loading 
easier, and to pro- 
vide rear visibility 
over normal loads. 





Buckle up—together we can save lives. 


Above, you will find a list of 


The cargo floor fea- 
tures four rugged 
tie-downs to help 
secure smaller 
loads. An elasti- 
cized cargo net is 
also available. 


An optional picnic 
tray folds out of the 
rear of the wagon. 
Folds back in when 
not in use. 


just a few of the function and 


lately? 


comfort features which have 
been designed into the 
Taurus wagon. 

There are more. Many 
more. But we hope these 
few will give you a sense 

of just how well the 
Taurus wagon is made. 
Have you driven a Ford... 
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Exploring Inner Space 


Over the ages, man has taken comfort 

in reducing his world to two manageable 
dimensions because, as Russell Lynes notes, 
“we like it that way and can make sense of 
it.” BELOW LEFT: More than 15,000 years ago 
Cro-Magnon man depicted the animals he 
hunted on cave walls. BELOW RIGHT: In 1569 
Gerardus Mercator introduced his flat 

map projection. BOTTOM LEFT AND BOTTOM 
RIGHT: “Each generation has its own way of 
seeing what makes an acceptable rendering 
of a landscape,” says Lynes. Gainsborough’s 
imaginary landscape (right) reflects the late 
Rococo stylization of the 1780s, while Mont 
St. Victoire, 1904-06, by Cézanne, is a more 
geometric, abstract composition. 


OUTER SPACE, a preoccupation of our 
time (and perhaps of time from now 
on), belongs to astronomers, as it has 
at least since Ptolemy, and to a special 
brand of mechanics called astronauts 
and their dispatchers. It also belongs 
to theologians, in a manner of speak- 
ing, to cartoonists, special-effects men 
and women and other dissemblers of 
the silver screen, to science fiction 
writers and, of course, to children 
and the people who create their 
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PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM OF ART: GEORGE W. ELKINS COLLECTION 
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The new Gaggenau collection of modern built-in kitchen 
appliances is made for people who consider the preparation of ex- 
quisite food a passion rather than an unpleasant chore: for people who 
care about a kitchen’s good looks as well as its problem-free operation. 
Every Gaggenau built-in kitchen appliance has earned its 
merits through unique advantages in useability, high quality 
materials and workmanship, and most of all through simple beauty and 
convenient design. Gaggenau appliances, therefore, were repeatedly 
recognized with the prestigious 'Gute Form’ label and one of the ovens 
was awarded the German Design Prize. 
Gaggenau built-in kitchen appliances can be arranged in 
any combination to most efficiently meet all demands and needs. In any 
combination they form an aesthetic whole, representing the internatio- 
nally high standard: ’Made in Germany’. 
Even the first built-in kitchen appliances sold in Europe bore 
the name Gaggenau. Many of the most interesting and recent inno- 
vations in technology were developed or introduced by Gaggenau. 
Today this world-renowned trade mark stands for a collection of more 
than 60 outstanding products of the international top class. 
The photo to the left shows a typical 'Gaggenau Gourmet Combi- 
nation’ It features a ceramic cooktop, a gas cooktop, and an electric grill 
. with genuine lava stones. These elements are separated by Gaggenau's 
downdraft ventilator which exhausts kitchen odors at countertop level. 
Would you like to know more about Gaggenau? We will send 
you free of charge the new Gaggenau brochure: more than 32 pages 
of detailed information, fitting sketches, dimensions and many photos. 
Just send a postcard to GAGGENAU USA CORPORATION, 
5 Commonwealth Avenue, Woburn, Massachusetts 01801. 


The Difference is Gaggenau 
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RUSSELL EYNESI@BSERY ES 


Exploring Inner Space 


continued from page 42 


battery-driven toys. It does not be- 
long to artists, except to illustrators 
who make an attempt at explaining 
what scientists see in their mind's 
eyes; call them technical draftsmen. 
Artists have quite enough on their 
hands with inner space—more than 
enough. And so, it seems, do most of 
the rest of us. Indeed, three dimen- 
sions—the space we live and move 
in—are complexities we often take 
comfort in reducing to two man- 
ageable dimensions. We like the great 
outdoors and distant views of vast 
landscapes and cityscapes, and we 
think of ourselves as an exceedingly 
mobile people, always on the road or 
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in the air, on the go, moving through 
one space on our way to another. 
And yet we spend most of our lives 
living two-dimensional existences 
out of preference. We take in the 
world, both physical and intellectual, 
on the flat, because we like it that 
way and can make sense of it. 

The history of art since the Cro- 
Magnons painted bison on the walls 
of the caves of Altamira in northern 
Spain, probably 15,000 years ago 
(and who knows how long before 
that?), has been the conversion of the 
round to the flat, of three dimensions 
to two. But it has also been the contin- 
ual process of turning observations, 





Francois Boucher’s Portrait of Mme Bergeret, 
1746, is characteristic of 18th-century portrai- 
ture. Boucher’s patrons, who were usually 
French aristocrats, presented a confident, 
poised and urbane face to the world. 


ideas, beliefs and flights of imagina- 


tion into comprehensible, though of-_ 


ten mysterious, flat pictures. (It is 
fashionable today to call them im- 
ages.) This is not just so they can be 
understood by others but so they can 
be trapped and made permanent— 


the fleeting beast made to stop in its | 


leap, the passing thought reduced to a 
symbol, sometimes elaborate, some- 
times simple, sometimes a picto- 
graph, a diagram or words on paper. 

Cartographers have made the real 
world flat and therefore comprehen- 
sible and possible to get around in. 
When it was proved to most people’s 
satisfaction in the fifteenth century 
that the world was round, it then had 
to be made flat again. Globes were 
reduced to two dimensions by de- 
vices such as Gerardus Mercator’s 
projection, a flat symbol for a spheri- 
cal world. Globes are inconvenient, if 
ornamental; they don’t lie flat in a 
drawer or hang on a wall or fit ina 
glove compartment. For everyday 
purposes, the fact that the world is 
round is a nuisance. So it is logical 
that we should live in a two-dimen- 
sional world a great deal of the time, 
and it is the arts—fine, crude and 
merely practical—that make this pos- 
sible. More than that, they determine 
what we think our two-dimensional 
world looks like. 

Very little of what the artist 
presents to us in two dimensions 
bears more than a symbolic resem- 
blance to reality, and yet we not only 
understand it at once but accept it as 
valid. Each generation has its own set 
of lenses, its own way, for example, 
of seeing what a face looks like or 
what makes an acceptable rendering 
of a landscape or a textile, a tree or a 
cloud. It would be easy to call this in- 
terpretation rather than observation, 
but the history of art demonstrates 
that observation changes radically 


continued on page 50 
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The Civil War Chess Set. 
Issued by the National Historical Society. 
Crafted in America by The Franklin Mint. 


Now you can own a chess set that will add an 
accent of imposing grandeur to any room. And 
you will know that it is a work of superb artistry 
and historical importance as well. 

This is THE CIVIL WAR CHESS SET. Issued by 
The National Historical Society of Gettysburg. 
And created for you by the skilled master crafts- 
men of The Franklin Mint. 


Sculptured, intricately detailed chess pieces. 
Each playing piece is actually a three-dimensional 
portrait sculpture, carefully crafted in fine American 


uperbly crafted. 


pewter and set on a solid brass pedestal base. 
Each base is hand-embellished with a band of rich 
enamel—blue for the Uriion forces and gray for 
the Confederacy. 

These fine sculptures portray generals and en- 
listed men on both sides. And every detail of uni- 
form and weaponry is historically accurate down 
to the buttons, braiding, sabers and carbines. 
Even the facial expressions of General Grant and 
Stonewall Jackson have been captured! 


Pewter-finished chess board included. You'll re- 
ceive, as part of the set, a custom-designed play- 
ing board finished in pewter, with squares of blue 
and gray to carry out the Civil War theme—and a 
fitted case to house all 32 playing pieces. 


This is an heirloom chess set you'll want to 








THE NATIONAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Civil War Chess Set 


A work of art to add distinction to any room. | 





1986 FM 


to display prominently in your living room, SUBSCRIPTION APPLICATION 
library, den or office. It will be a magnificent Please mail by February 28, 1986. 
enhancement to your decor—inspired by an era Se Gat Limit of one set per person. 


that touched the American soul. Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 


Please enter my subscription for The Civil War Chess Set, issued by The National 


Convenient to acquire. Historical Society, consisting of 32 chessmen crafted in solid pewter, brass and 


fine enamels 
Your chessmen will be sent at the rate of two Ineed send no money now. I will receive two chess pieces every other month 
every other month—but you'll be billed for only but will be billed for just one at a time —$17.50* per month— beginning when my 


: : ; first shipment is ready to be sent to me. I will also receive the pewter-finished 
one a month, at the attractive price of $17.50 chess board and fitted presentation case, at no added charge 

each. (No added charge for the playing board.) pet uate ae cleeytan and 20 Gon eiinEns and handling 
You'll also have the opportunity to complete Sienatcne 

your set earlier—if you wish. 


Mr./Mrs./ Miss 


Enter your order promptly. 


To acquire The Civil War Chess Set, for your 
pleasure and to pass along to future generations, 
mail your application by February 28th. 


Address 
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Exploring Inner Space 
continued from page 46 


from one time to another in the same 


way that what is important to a given 
time and particular people changes. 

There are styles of seeing just as 
there are styles of dressing, of 
makeup, of hairdos. An eighteenth- 
century portrait, for example, has 
eyes and nose and mouth that are 
characteristically eighteenth century 
because that is the way they looked to 
eighteenth-century eyes, what people 
then wanted them to look like and 
what artists taught them to expect. 
Nineteenth-century faces have a very 
different look, not because faces 
change but because the way artists 
see and reduce them to flat surfaces 
change. The two-dimensional world 
of the nineteenth century was as dif- 
ferent from the eighteenth-century 
two-dimensional world as it is from 
our world, as a glance at landscapes 
painted in each century attests. Inner 
space is no more predictable than 
outer space, perhaps less predictable. 

Not all, but nearly all, of our im- 
pressions of what I have chosen. to 
call inner space are illusions on flat 
surfaces—photographs, television 
tubes, movie screens, pictures on 
walls and in books and magazines. 
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By the end of the 19th century and 

the beginning of the 20th, portraiture had 
become more concerned with introspection 
and self-analysis. In John Singer Sargent’s 
Miss Elsie Palmer, 1890 (left), and Thomas 
Eakins’s self-portrait, 1902 (below), the 
subjects’ thoughtful demeanor is set off 
against flat, unadorned backgrounds. 





Though technical ingenuity has 
made possible the projection of three- 
dimensional images on the screen, it 
is flat pictures that have prevailed. 
While occasionally 3-D is fun, mostly 
it is gimmicky and tiring—even 
when inner space moves we like it to 
keep its place on a flat surface. This is 
illusion enough for us. When movies 
were first shown in nickelodeons at 
the beginning of the century, a pic- 
ture of a train rushing toward the au- 
dience caused panic in the theater. 
Even now, when a batter hits a line 
drive directly at the television cam- 
era, I duck. If it were in 3-D, I’d dive. 

The fact is that we can experience 
inner space constantly without anxi- 
ety because we know it is not going to 
engulf us./It is going to stay right 
where the artist or camera has put 
it for our instruction, to stimulate but 
not overwhelm our emotions and 
sometimes to challenge our wits. We 


do not have to don a space suit and * 


climb into a capsule to explore. We 
don’t even have to dicker with a 
travel agent or suffer the indifference 
of a room clerk. Inner space comes to 
us, and we can accept it or leave it as 
the whim of the moment takes us. 
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This magnificent leather has been treated with natural tannins 
and hand-finished to enhance the beauty of its fawn color. It’s 
an investment you can enjoy now and for many years to come. 
For our complete catalog, please send a $ 6 check or money order 
to: Roche-Bobois (Dept PU 1 ) 200 Madison Avenue. New York. 
N.Y. 10016. 


Probably the most exclusive collection in leather. 


RO Clsle-BOBOIS 


Through our exclusive stores and through the trade 
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Denver * Houston * La Jolla * Miami * Minneapolis * Montreal * Palm Beach * Paramus 
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Time After Time 


Historical Allusions in a London Townhouse 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY NICHOLAS HASLAM 


TEXT BY WILLIAM BOYD 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


IN THE HEART Of Chelsea, in that select 
triangle set between the Chelsea Em- 
bankment, King’s Road and Chelsea 
Bridge Road, stands 10 Ormonde 
Gate, a typical London townhouse. 
The area is famous for its nineteenth- 
century artistic associations—the 
Pre-Raphaelites, principally, with a 
smattering of men of letters—and ev- 
erything about the house as it is now 
reflects that leisured, civilized and 
somehow most English of times. 
Built around 1900, the house is 
Queen Anne Revival and very large, 
with five main floors. Yet when de- 
signer Nicholas Haslam first saw it, 


RIGHT: In the entrance 
hall of a London home, 
Nicholas Haslam created 
a “square, cool space rem- 
iniscent of an Arts and 
Crafts country house.” 
Emblazoned on the pan- 
eling is a legend from 
William Morris. The large 
portrait is dated 1594. 


ABOVE: An emphasis on 
ornamentation under- 
scores the first-floor land- 
ing, where ceramics by 
William De Morgan dec- 
orate the fireplace sur- 
round and mantel. A 
table by Philip Webb sup- 
ports a curiosity cabinet 
modeled on the Bastille. 
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OPPOSITE AND ABOVE: “Lots of legs and frills” is how Nicholas Haslam 
(right) describes the “High Edwardian” drawing room, which he unified with a profu- 
sion of carnation-patterned chintz. The designer extended the motif to include flowerpots 
and vases. BELOW: Imbued with deep colors and rich fabrics, the library resonates with an 
air of masculinity. Among the varied furnishings: a Russian table of zebrawood and gilt 


and a carpet-upholstered ottoman that serves as a low table—a Haslam hallmark. 














































its modernized interiors were at 
odds with its architecture. His first 
inclination—one that subsequently 
shaped the overall design—was to re- 
store it to its period. The key theme 
he employed was the Arts and Crafts 
movement, and nowhere is its par- 
ticular flavor more evident than in 
the entrance hall, where Haslam em- 
bellished the restored paneling with 
a bold friezelike legend taken from 
a poem by William Morris. 

“It was amusing to put it there. It 
startles people,” says Haslam, who 
was inspired by the mottoes and 
sayings that decorated walls during 
medieval times. “The legend is the 
first thing the eye sees. You could 


say it is the only actual decoration in 





the room.” Being fond of the written 
word as décor, the designer at one 
stage envisaged each area of the 
house as having its own illustrated 
text. Although he ultimately decided 
against the idea, it is an intriguing 
and unusual concept and in a way 
gives an ideal clue to his approach. 
Haslam hates the bland and ho- 
mogenous tone of much contempo- 
rary decoration; the “dreaded white 
walls” of modern interiors seem to 
him almost a repudiation of the 
decorator’s art. Thus, each room in 
No. 10 provides evidence of fresh 
thought and painstaking follow- 
through; each makes a strong impres- - 
sion and has its own clear identity. 
Haslam is also prodigal with his 
ideas—the home brims with enough 
invention for three houses at least. 
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[his idiosyncratic robustness is most 
‘asily recognized in his use of color, 

in the master bedroom, where co- 
pious frills and flounces of pale lace 
and silk are set against a somber back- 
ground of tapestry wallcoverings and 
deep-toned draperies. 

Haslam’s bold way with color 
reflects the fact that he expects his 
rooms to be as striking by day as by 
night. “Most decoration,” he avers, 
“is designed to be seen at night, 
with carefully arranged light sources 
to enhance the overall effect.” But 
he wants his rooms to look just as 
good in the glare of midday, and he 
often uses elaborate draperies both 
to control the amount of light and to 
warm it. “The English light is so 
hard,” he finds. 

As for taste, he believes that ‘““we 
inherit it from our parents.’” His own 
parents, in the 1930s, furnished their 
country house in a style he describes 
as “more Renaissance than anything 
else.” It was this inherited rebellion 
against the flow of modern decor- 
ation, coupled with the fact that he 
did not go to art college, that allowed 
Haslam’s particular style to flourish 
unencumbered by -isms or fads. 

Along with his idiosyncrasies goes 
a teasing iconoclasm. He feels free to 
yoke disparate elements together— 
as in the library, where a Haslam- 
designed ottoman does double duty 
as a low table—or to offend received 
opinion. The chintz-covered drawing 
room, for instance, is filled with 
small, extraneous chairs. The point is 
not to be functional; rather it is to 
achieve a particular and precise ef- 
fect, in this case a memory of Queen 
Alexandra’s rooms at Sandringham. 

The effect, strongly laced with hu- 
mor, is one Haslam describes as “the- 
atrical.’”” And it is in the dining room 
that he gives it free rein. Ironically, it 


To suggest the atmosphere of a “ruined 
chamber” in the dining room, Haslam de- 
signed a table with architectural-fragment 
supports and slipcovered chairs in silk that 

was purposely torn and patched. Walls painted 
to resemble marble blocks and draperies 
backed with silvery tissue fabric 
enhance the theatrical effect. 











ywner who requested that 

m “be funny—during the day 

it night,” Haslam recalls. While 

designer no longer remembers 

how he hit upon the idea of a “ruined 

chamber,” once it occurred to him, 
“everything came together fast.” 

fo achieve the feeling of ruin, 
Haslam painted the walls in trompe 
l'oeil marble blocks. And he designed 
the wooden table—which rests on 
broken columns and a shattered ped- 
estal—to resemble an unfinished, 
irregularly shaped marble slab—an 
intriguing counterpoint to the large 
geometric ones that decorate the walls. 

The room’s concept is typically 
daring and assertive, but the greatest 
pleasure is derived from Haslam’s at- 
tention to detail. The dining table, for 
instance, can be divided into three. 
One piece has a crescent-shaped end 
that fits into the curve of the win- 
dows; another has a straight edge so 
that it can double as a serving table. 
The flowers on the table are real 
weeds, and painted weeds grow out 
of the trompe l'oeil cracks. A painted 
lizard scuttles up the wall, and on the 
chimneypiece an unpotted orchid ap- 
pears to sprout from earth and grass. 
“In this house, all the rooms evoke 
the past, but his one is really old,” 
says the designer with a smile. 

Even Haslam’s most extreme inno- 
vations, like this one, can be linked 
to Arts and Crafts influences. The 
movement evolved as an antidote to 
the dehumanization of the Industrial 
Revolution; it celebrated individual- 
ism and the designer’s right to experi- 
ment. The aesthetic is clearly integral 
to Haslam’s own precise and some- 
times provocative decorative princi- 
ples, which the house at 10 Ormonde 
Gate illustrates to telling effect. 


In the master bedroom, dark walls 
and draperies contrast with pale lace and silk 
to create a look Haslam feels best reflects 
the home’s Queen Anne Revival architecture. 
Gold accents prevail in the 17th-century- 
style japanned chest and dado panels. For a 
“lighthearted” effect, he draped lace around 
the dressing-table lamps and mirror to echo 
the pelmet swags and canopy. 
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E RETIRED businessman was given 

ultimatum. “Either we're going to 

lo the apartment,” his wife warned, 
“or we're going to move.” 

After living in their Manhattan du- 
plex for close to forty years, the busi- 
nessman quaked at the very idea of 
seeking a new address. He relented, 
though reluctantly. “I thought I’d be 
unhappy,” he says. “I was terribly 
afraid—I’m very attached to my pos- 
sessions. But now I wouldn’t be hap- 
py with anything we had before.” 

What they had before completely 
vanished over two years of extensive 
renovations. And jettisoning old be- 
longings made way for embracing 
the new. The residents’ revamped 
environment drastically altered their 
style of entertaining and their private 
times at home. And it inspired a new 
passion for collecting; casual strolls 
up Madison Avenue and European 
holidays now became sagacious 
quests for twentieth-century draw- 
ings and other works on paper. It 
was, in a sense, catharsis by design, 
with the occupants as altered as the 
living space they shared. 

It began with the couple’s intro- 
duction years before to designer Will 
Machado; the relationship was social 
for some time, but eventually turned 
professional as well. Now that the 
couple’s three daughters had mar- 
ried and left home, what could be 
done with all the space they'd left be- 
hind? Or, as the businessman’s wife 
succinctly put it, “How many storage 
rooms do you need?” 

As Machado and the couple as- 
sessed the situation, they realized that 
this was just part of a larger problem. 
The couple’s apartment was a bit of a 
hodgepodge, Machado says: a highly 
decorated home with rooms of differ- 
ent colors, antique French furniture 
jostling for attention with Abstract 
Expressionist art on the walls. The 
dark, smallish living room was em- 
ployed almost exclusively for visitors. 
The couple’s time alone was spent 
upstairs—or out of the house. 

“We were bored,” says the wife, 
“and we wanted an entirely differ- 
ent look.” However, there were few 
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INTERIOR DESIGN BY WILL MACHADO 
TEXT BY DAVID ROSENTHAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 
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iceived notions about what that 
should be. The businessman 
ed a library for his fine collec- 
tion of rare books—in which first edi- 
tions of eighteenth-century English 
literature and the 1493 Nuremberg 
Chronicle, one of the earliest printed 
works, take pride of place. Another 
concern was to relieve the cramped 
feeling that prevailed whenever 
guests were entertained. 

“Because we had known each other 
for so long, their confidence was se- 
cure,” says Machado. “I felt that th 
had complete trust in me and nothing 
would be done to destroy that trust.” 

Machado’s first priority was to cre- 
ate more usable space. While the 
couple continued to live upstairs, 
workmen demolished three walls to 
open up the downstairs living area. 
Against a sea of soft neutral colors, 
Machado deftly juxtaposed Japanese 
screens, modern furnishings and a 
selection of antiques. 

“T like the idea of mixing things,” 
Machado says. “When you go into a 
room filled with Louis XV furniture, 
you don’t notice it particularly; but 


one beautiful piece, like the Hoff- 
mann chair, can be almost startling.” 


PRECEDING PAGES: “Essentially, it was my intent to understate, to provide a calm, 
serene environment for busy people,” says Will Machado of his design for a New 
York City duplex. In the living room, distinctive window treatments, a low Brueton table 
and Mies van der Rohe leather chairs create a contemporary setting for the clients’ art. 
Silk pillow fabric from Brunschwig & Fils; wineglasses from Baccarat. The carpeting 
throughout the residence is from Patterson, Flynn & Martin. LEFT: The designer, seated 
before a 17th-century Japanese screen in the living room. ABOveE: A curved stairway with 
stainless-steel railing is accented by a lighted niche. RIGHT: The clients’ art collec- 
tion includes a 10th-century Khmer torso and a Matisse watercolor. 
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Both Machado and the couple feel 
the room’s overall effect is a neces- 
sary One: an oasis from the turmoil 
of Manhattan below. “The important 
thing to me is that the room is se- 
rene,” says Machado. “Not in the 
sense of never allowing you to speak 
above a whisper, but in that there’s 
nothing here that I find demanding.” 

The couple traveled abroad while 
months of work was completed on 
the upper floor, converting the four 
bedrooms there into a master bed- 
room, guest quarters, library and a 
luxurious dressing room for the busi- 
nessman. “We finally came in, late at 
night,” his wife recalls. “It was quite 
exciting—we went running around 
looking at what we had done.” 

With reconstruction completed, 
one important decision remained to 
be made: what to put on the walls. 
Though the couple had a longtime 
interest in paintings, Machado 
began converting their taste to his 
first love, drawings. “They were al- 
most immediately stimulated,” he 
says. “Collecting drawings has become 
very much a part of their lives.” 

Indeed, drawings are now the 
couple’s divine obsession, and the 
two frequently haunt galleries 
and auction houses. “Our abstract 
art looked entirely wrong in this 


continued on page 155 


Lert: In the dining room, a red lacquered 
table is set with Baccarat red glassware, Tiffany 
plates and candlesticks, and bread plates 
from Black, Starr and Frost. The room’s origi- 

* nal wood paneling is from the thirties. 


ABOVE RIGHT: Fabric-covered walls in 
the master bedroom provide both sound- 
proofing and a subdued background for 
the clients’ collection of drawings, among 
them Picasso’s Two Women Dressing and 
Bather, and Bonnard’s Seascape. RIGHT: An 
18th-century Aubusson rug and wall light- 
ing from Hansen lend warmth to the master 
bedroom. The artworks, left to right, are by 
Klimt, O’Keeffe, Bonnard and Léger. 



































Designer Enrique Aguirrezabala was the ar- 
hitect of his family’s bold geometric house 
1ear Madrid. opposite: The chiseled forms of 
the entrance facade are framed by the main 
gate. THIS PAGE: A linear motif of Egyptian 
origin sets off the curving front door. 
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Architecture: 
Enrique Aguirrezabala 


TEXT BY GAVIN STAMP 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JOSE LUIS PEREZ 


THERE IS A NOBLE tradition of the ama- 
teur architect, of the civilized individ- 
ual building his own house just as he 
wants it: Burlington, Jefferson, Beck- 
ford. The trouble these days—at least 
in Europe—is that a professional ar- 
chitect is a requirement, if only to sign 
the blueprints and so get planning 
permission. That was the problem fac- 
ing Enrique Aguirrezabala when he 
wanted to build his rather unusual 
house on the outskirts of Madrid in 
1981. An advertisement for an archi- 
tect brought no response: Architects 
rarely want to follow another’s lead. 
In the end a friend recommended 


José Solans Prat, who was happy to 
develop Aguirrezabala’s sketches in- 
to working drawings and make just 
a few contributions of his own. 

The result, completed in 1983, was 
well worth the effort. It is a strange 
and‘individual synthesis of ideas that 
seems right in the heat of Spain yet 
reflects the thoroughly cosmopolitan 
background of its owners. Enrique 
Aguirrezabala was born in Mexico 
but brought up in Spain, India and 
Burma. He has lived in many places 
but has now returned to Madrid, 
the city where he met his wife, 
Cristina, who is German in origin. 
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ILLUSTRATION BY HERSEY & KYRK 








The background of the house is 
more difficult to catalogue, but the 
initial impression given by its clean, 
cubic forms is of the classic Interna- 
tional Style, with reminiscences of 
North Africa emphasized by the 
slope of the upper walls. The pleas- 
ingly random fenestration, however, 
hints at the early twentieth century, 
especially the satisfyingly thick grid 
of flat metal mullions. That slight 
bow within a rectangle: Is it Josef 
Hoffmann, or Mackintosh? Or is it 
perhaps from C. F. A Voysey’s Broad- 
leys at Windermere, a house Aguirre- 
zabala remembers seeing in the film 
The French Lieutenant's Woman? 

But there are more peculiar and 
personal motifs. On the exterior, 
steps atop several of the corners— 
like upside-down corbeling—create 
chamfered edges and introduce a di- 
agonal element that appears through- 
out the house. These diagonals govern 
the form of the railings on the bound- 
ary wall and the stepped form of the 
“diving board” projection over the 
swimming pool, and appear as little 
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cutouts in the solid balcony walls. 
In the search for sources, more 
hints are given by the detached circu- 
lar stair tower. Designed by Aguirre- 
zabala after he noticed that the steps 
as drawn conflicted with local regula- 
tions, the tower contains a spiral stair- 
case leading down to the children’s 
playroom, and it alludes to Philip 
Johnson’s circular chapel in Dallas. 
Aguirrezabala is a subtle and 
widely read designer, a fact that is 
evident from the front door. The sur- 
round is of separate metal strips in a 
geometrical pattern based on an an- 
cient Egyptian design, while the door 
itself is a great wave of solid timber— 
one of many details redesigned by 
Aguirrezabala when he found his 
original instructions had been mis- 
interpreted while he was abroad. 
Aguirrezabala describes the design 
of his house as being somewhat similar 
to modern jewelry on a large scale; 
jewelry design is just one of the nu- 
merous things he has done. Originally 
trained as a lawyer, he soon took up 
photography and then moved on to 


The house is filled 
with his own designs, . 
Which manifest many | 
of the same motifs that 
appear in the archi- 
tecture: the chamfer, 


the rippling line, the 4 


diagonal strip. 


fashion. He has built apartment 
blocks in Mexico and run exotic res- 


taurants in Madrid; today he is in- | | 


volved with electronics and satellite 
communications. But his real interest, » | 


he says, is pure mathematics, and he } | 
i MI 
} 


is about to publish his Theory of the 


Unified Field, on which he has been ° | 
"| 1 \ 


working for twelve years. 
But as far as the house is concerned, 
his most significant activity has been 


as a designer. For three years he and ~ 


his wife ran a shop in Madrid selling 
his own designs in jewelry, clothing 
and furniture. The shop had to close 
temporarily after four weeks—every- 
thing was sold. His interest in furni- 
ture continues, for the house is filled 
with his own designs, which manifest 
many of the same motifs that appear 
in the architecture: the chamfer, the 
rippling line, the inlaid diagonal strip. 
Each piece—including the remarkable 
frames designed for a Rembrandt 
etching and a sculpture fragment— 
celebrates the colors and grains of 
various woods, whose names Aguirre- 
zabala lovingly recites: ash, yew, 
maple, rosewood, macassar ebony, 
coralwood, sequoia and _ palisander. 
The dining chairs are retour d’Egypte 
in inspiration, and Aguirrezabala 
modestly ascribes a splendid winged 
chaise longue to a Sheraton design 


and his gondola sofa to an eigh- | | 


teenth-century Italian prototype. 
Such objects are placed in a rela- 


tively simple setting, for the ground * | 


floor has a clear open plan. An inti- 
mate library is located off the main 





living room, which is divided by a 
freestanding chimneypiece. The de- 
sign of the chimney, like that of the 
two rather un-Vitruvian Doric col- 
umns, is comparatively conventional, 
but other features are more peculiar, 
like the stepped projection over the 
space leading to the dining room, 
and a wavy form—inspired by the 
interior of an Egyptian tomb at 
Saqqara—that covers part of the 
living room ceiling. 

Aguirrezabala’s skill as a designer 
is also evident in the patterns he has 


chosen: the geometrical motif of the 
carpets and the arrangement of pink 
Portuguese marble squares in the en- 
trance hall—cut into by yet more di- 
agonal strips, this time of granite. 
Aguirrezabala planned the house 
much as he designs his furniture, giv- 
ing simple sketches to a cabinetmaker 
and then explaining his intentions. 
For the house, his sketches were dis- 
cussed with the architect, who then 
drew up working plans. However, 
no final drawings of the completed 
house exist, since many details were 


opposite: As revealed in an aerial perspective, high walls surrounding the residence enclose 
its various elements in a formal composition. The stepped motif used on corners of the house 
is repeated on the sundeck adjacent to the pool. RIGHT: The designer and his wife, Cristina, in 
the living room. BELOw: In the entrance hall, a curvilinear, Sheraton-inspired chaise longue 
contrasts with the diagonal accents of marble floors and inlaid wood sculpture pedestals. 
Alabaster figures are 19th century. The door frame echoes the motif used on the exterior. 









































changed as the house was crafted. 

Throughout the house, the recur- 
ring motifs and formal resonances— 
many of which are Egyptian—might 
suggest parallels with Postmodern- 
ism, but Aguirrezabala rejects the no- 
tion. Postmodern design, he thinks, is 
more concerned with decoration than 
with structure. Aguirrezabala’s own 











ideas are carried right through the 
structure and show a profound feel- 
ing for form. While the curve of the 
big internal wall is an improvement 
suggested by the architect he hired, 
all of the other forms are his own, 
and in their subtle sculptural strange- 
ness they manifest Aguirrezabala’s be- 
lief that form comes before function. 





“Never, never submit form to 
function,” he says. ‘We need to dom- 
inate function.” Even so, he has de- 
signed a residence that is as sensible 
and comfertable as it is clever and 
artful. In the case of the remarkable 
Enrique Aguirrezabala, the tradition 
of the amateur architect has been 
nobly served. 0 





ABOVE: On the entrance facade, the exaggerated grid mullions “modernize the traditional latticed window,” Aguirrezabala 

says. OPPOSITE: The east fagade features a second-story terrace and a freestanding cylindrical tower in which a spiral staircase leads 
to a basement playroom. The cutout chevron pattern used on the wall and throughout the house is one of several design 
elements that fascinate Aguirrezabala. “These repeated forms exert a powerful attraction for me,” he says. 
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Connoisseur 
Mrs. John Wintersteen 


in Pennsylvania 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY BILLY BALDWIN 
TEXT BY JAMES S. WAMSLEY 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY BILLY CUNNINGHAM 


SHE IS ONE OF Pennsylvania’s great 
ladies. Her memories range across 
much of the twentieth century, from 
world travels between the wars to 
decades of distinguished service in 
the cause of art and conservation. She 
excelled in athletics, motherhood, 
painting and scholarship. And _ al- 
ways, wherever her odyssey took her, 
Mrs. John Wintersteen collected art, 
with passion and an unerring eye. 
Today, on Philadelphia’s Main 
Line, in a condominium apartment 
decorated by the late Billy Baldwin, 
Bernice (Bonnie) Wintersteen is sur- 
rounded by what she calls the ““irre- 
ducible minimum” of a lifetime of 
collecting. A partial catalogue encom- 
passes Picasso, Warhol, Homer, De- 
rain, Stella, Matisse, Wyeth and 
Burchfield; Chinese porcelains and 
Staffordshire figures; Chippendale- 
style furniture and Japanese chests. 
“I think you can inherit the urge to 
collect,” she says. “It’s in your genes 
if you really have it, and I grew up 
in a collector's family. My father, 
John D. MclIlhenny, was president of 
the Philadelphia Museum of Art. I 
can remember, as a little girl, spend- 
ing Saturdays going with him to see 
a rug-collector friend. I would sit on 
a hard, uncomfortable chair while 
they counted the knots in the rugs. 


Always dedicated to the cause of art, 

Mrs. John Wintersteen has gathered the 
fruits of a lifetime of collecting in her Phila- 
delphia apartment. Matisse’s Woman in Blue 
is juxtaposed with Frank Stella’s Sinjerli 
Variations Squared with Colored Grounds. The 
side table is 18th-century English. 
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“Later,” she continues, “I started 
collecting modern paintings while in 
college. I developed a great passion 
for Picasso. Whenever I was in an art 
gallery or viewing a collection, it was 
as though a beaded line went from 
me to the Picasso—I couldn’t see any- 
thing else in the room.” Eventually 
the Picassos in her collection totaled 
nineteen. She hung them in the larg- 
est room of her former estate in 
Villanova. “We would dance in a 
room surrounded by them. It was 
quite an experience,” she recalls. 
Billy Baldwin had also decorated 
her Villanova house, parts of which 
dated from 1780. “He was a friend of 
my brother, Henry, so he agreed to 
do the house for me. He understood 
what I wanted, and I liked what he 
liked. Nine years ago, when I moved 
to this apartment, he came out of re- 
tirement to do it for me. Billy had 
great good taste, was a charming and 
talented person, always did what was 





, 


right and was very tactful about it.’ 

Before moving to her present home, 
she sent “a truckload of things to each 
of my four sons. I have nothing in 
storage; everything is here. This is ac- 
tually two apartments put together, 
so it is very adaptable for entertain- 
ing. I can have sixteen people for din- 
ner, which is about half the number 
I could serve at the Villanova house, 
but sufficient.” 

It was here that she brought the 
edited version of her collection. The 
masterpieces in her living room alone 
are astonishing in their breadth and 
breathtaking in their juxtaposition. 
“When you move from a big house to 
an apartment, you just have to put it 
all together. But anything that’s good 
will go with everything else that’s 
good.” Surrounded by the superior, 
Bonnie Wintersteen has no trouble 
naming her favorite: Matisse’s 1937 
Woman in Blue. The painting hangs 
above a massive eighteenth-century 


LEFT: The late Billy Baldwin orchestrated the interplay of 
pattern and color in the living room. Along the wall are, from left, Chrysan- 
themums, 1901, by Picasso, a Rothko oil and a Derain landscape. The standing nude 
on the games table is by Maillol. above: Mrs. Wintersteen’s love of both art and dogs 
finds expression in the library, where examples of canine portraiture abound. 
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English side table, flanked by Frank 
Stella’s Sinjerli Variations Squared with 
Colored Grounds, 1981. 

Across the room from the Matisse 
and Stellas, two other front-rank 
paintings demonstrate the genius at 
both poles of Pablo Picasso’s career. 
Chrysanthemums, which dates from 
1901, was painted at the beginning of 
his Blue Period; Woman with Two 
Girls, done sixty years later, seems 
more the quintessential Picasso. 

A dog lover—“I couldn’t stand it 
without a dog around’’—Bonnie 
Wintersteen has gathered a number 
of animal portraits, including several 
by Sir Edwin Landseer. Although 
they dominate one end of her library, 
the collection on the shelves nearby 
may be more unusual: a menagerie 
of eighteenth-century Staffordshire 
wild animals. “I’m told the collection 
has no equal. They’re impossible to 
find now, and I used to buy them all 
over for practically nothing. But col- 
lecting just isn’t as much fun any- 
more. Prices have gotten so ridiculous 
for everything—good, bad and indif- 
ferent. It used to be great fun to go 
into a small-town junk shop and 
come out with a fine mirror, say.” 

In an anteroom to the bedroom 
wing is one of the few paintings she 
has saved from her early thirties— 
a time when she was a serious artist. 
It is a large, bold, contemporary- 
style nude, extraordinarily self-assured. 
“You just can’t do everything,” she 
says. “I had to decide what my life 
was going to be. I had four small sons 
and civic commitments, so I chose 

_to give up my painting.” Neverthe- 

less, art has remained a potent force 
in her life, culminating in her ten- 
ure as president of the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art. 

Her boundless enthusiasm for the 
superb endures. “I’ve had to pare my 
collection down,” she muses. “But if I 
were starting a new art collection to- 
day, I’d do it all American. I’m very 
keen about contemporary American 
realism.” The gleam in her eye seems 
to say that for Bonnie MclIlhenny 
Wintersteen, starting a new collection 
would still be enormous fun. © 





opposite: The still life in the dining room was painted by Arthur B. Carles 
for Mrs. Wintersteen’s mother. “Carles was one of the best Philadelphia painters 
of his day—even Matisse liked him,” Mrs. Wintersteen recalls. “I studied with him when 
I was younger.” On the table, Georgian silver and a Nymphenburg porcelain cockatoo. 
ABOVE: A Winslow Homer watercolor, The North Road, Bermuda, 1901, is displayed in the 
master bedroom. “The wall color in this room, deep as it is, is lovely to live with,” says 
Mrs. Wintersteen, who worked closely with Billy Baldwin on the palette used through- 
out the apartment. “Color has always made a great deal of difference to me.” 
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TEXT BY JOHN GRUEN 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 


Vacations spent with his parents 
in the Southwest instilled Michael Tilson 
Thomas with a love of Native American art. 
“T began collecting Indian rugs, pipes and 
blankets when I was still in college, so the 
collecting bug bit early,” says the conductor, 
whose enthusiasm for the decorative arts has 
since encompassed Mission and Arts and 
Crafts furniture and Oriental art. RIGHT: All 
of these elements have been brought to- 
gether in Tilson Thomas’s expansive New 
York apartment. “The tub chairs are some of 
the first pieces of Mission furniture I ever 
bought, at a wharf in Boston,” he recalls. 
While he was guest conductor in the Far 
East, Tilson Thomas started his collection of 
Oriental art, which includes the Japanese 
Zen painting Kami Ebisu, by Sengai. 
\BOVE: The music room is a comfortable ar- 
rangement of L. and J. G. Stickley rockers 
and a concert grand piano. Memorabilia in- 
clude an Edward Curtis photograph and a 
1932 poster of Boris Godounov, “a present 
from John de Kayser, the dean of Los Angeles 
music dealers,” Tilson Thomas says. 
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ABOVE: “What I enjoy doing in the evenings is having people over, preparing 
some food, then perhaps taking out some pots or music scores and talking about 
them,” says Tilson Thomas. Displayed inside an L. and J. G. Stickley Mission cabinet are 
antique Chinese porcelains, Tibetan bowls, a Roycrofter copper plate, black pots by George 
Ohr, an assortment of American glassware and a Japanese fan. opposite: The clavichord 
against a living room wall was built especially for Tilson Thomas. “I love the clavichord,” he 
says. “It’s extremely quiet music to be played late at night.” A photograph of Sugar Ray 


Robinson epitomizes the “rescued” nature of much of Tilson Thomas’s décor. “As with a lot of 


o 


N 


walkin 


ngs I have—such as the Mission furniture—nobody wanted it. I happened to be 
~ down a street where a gym was being taken down; I bought the picture from the 
ker. It’s a beautiful vintage print.” On the Gustav Stickley table, 19th-cen- 
tury Tibetan bells rest next to an Apache “whirlwind” basket. 





ON ANY PODIUM, the American con- 
ductor Michael Tilson Thomas offers 
the image of ardent youth. A sense of 
urgency and quickening involvement 
informs his every gesture, whether 
he is conducting a complex electronic 
score or a Mahler symphony. An art- 
ist of immense curiosity and wide- 
ranging tastes, Tilson Thomas has 
long made clear his dedication to the 
music of his own time while also 


placing his talent in the service of the’ 


standard repertoire, which in his 
hands assumes renewed vigor. 

“T have always been pulled -‘in 
many different directions,” says the 
Los Angeles-born conductor. “I have 


been thought of as an avant-garde | 


champion, a Tchaikovsky hero, a spe- 
cialist in the music of Charles Ives 
and Carl Ruggles, or someone who 


seems to perform a great deal of | 


Gershwin and show music. These 


currents have seemed paradoxical to | 


some people, though never to me. For 
me it has always been part of the 
search for the testimony in music— 
discovering things for myself.” 
Comparisons with the young 
Leonard Bernstein have attended 
Tilson Thomas’s meteoric rise. Often 
called a boy wonder, he sprang into 
prominence sixteen years ago, when 
at the age of twenty-four he replaced 
an ailing William Steinberg, conduc- 
tor and music director of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, during a con- 
cert at New York’s Avery Fisher Hall. 
His performance was so incisive and 
charged with individuality that he 
was catapulted to instant celebrity. 
This event, in 1969, occurred only ten 
days after his appointment as the Bos- 
ton Symphony’s assistant conductor. 
One year later Michael Tilson 
Thomas /was named the orchestra’s 
associate conductor, and soon after 
appeared in London, Berlin, Vienna, 
Tel Aviv, Rome, Edinburgh, Milan, 


Helsinki and Tokyo, making him one ; 


of the youngest American-born con-* 


ductors to achieve international rec- 


ognition. In 1971, while still with the 


Boston Symphony, he was named 
music director of the Buffalo Philhar- 
monic, which he brought to national 








prominence and with which he was 
associated until 1979. 

Michael Tilson Thomas makes his 
home in New York City. He lives in a 
spacious Greenwich Village apart- 
ment—formerly a button factory— 
that reflects the originality and eclec- 
ticism of his talent. A passionate col- 
lector of circa-1915 Americana, he is 
equally moved by American Indian 
textiles and the art of the Far East. 

“Because I’m constantly on the 
move, coming home for me means 
finding my piano, my books, my mu- 
sic and my memorabilia—things that 
mean a great deal to me,” he says. 
“This place also means America to 
me, because it’s filled with furniture 
and objects associated with the Uto- 
pian movement—things in the Arts 
and Crafts and Mission styles, for 
example, which I adore. This was 
also the period when Charles Ives 
and Carl Ruggles were doing their 
greatest writing; when Ruth St. Denis 
and Martha Graham were perform- 
ing those exotic dances—the jade 
princesses, the Oriental goddesses— 
that were later transformed into a 
whole new and exciting dance vocab- 
ulary. I seized on that moment—the 
period between 1910 and 1915—be- 
cause it was a time when America 
was proceeding from the decorative 
to the abstract and the visionary in 
all kinds of ways.” 

Indeed, these rooms reverberate 
with a certain pristine nostalgia—an 
architectural leanness and strength 
demonstrated by the Mission furni- 
ture, and by the American Indian 
artifacts, rugs and textiles that so ser- 
endipitously blend with it. But this 
decorative terseness is softened by the 
aristocratic contours of Tibetan cere- 
monial instruments and by the medi- 
tative evanescence of Japanese Zen 
paintings. Finally, Michael Tilson 
Thomas’s theatrical interests (his 
family heritage is rich in achieve- 
ment on the New York stage) are un- 
derscored by Russian theater and 
ballet posters. 

“The things I own have been ac- 
quired with love,” the conducter 
says. “I love my Oriental collection— 





“Because I’m constantly on the move, coming 
home for me means finding my piano, my 


books, my music and my memorabilia.” 
— Michael Tilson Thomas 
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my Chinese porcelains, my Tibetan 
bells—and my Indian things. And I 
especially love the Mission pieces. I 
love the strong wood, the soft cush- 
ions—they give me a feeling of being 
supported and cradled. I like the look 
of them, I like the shadows they cast 
at night. Above all, I like the sim- 
plicity, the directness, the honesty 
of craftsmanship.” 


Turning to his life in music, Mi->, 
chael Tilson Thomas, at forty-one, , 


maintains he has shed some of his 
youthful brashness, though not his 
eagerness for in-depth exploration. 
“What I try to do more and more is to 
approach some of the best-known 
masterpieces with a kind of creative 
audacity,” he says. “I want to ap- 
proach these works more person- 
ally—make them less ceremonial 
than they can sometimes seem to the’ 
public. Of course, it’s somewhat 
risky. But I have always been an ine, 
vestigator of these things. 

“My whole tendency has been to 
bring things to light: bring new 


pieces to fruition, uncover old mas-, 


terworks, do surveys of single com- 
posers. Of course, what matters most 
is the psychological and emotional 
penetration that must go with these 
projects. To make music on the high- 
est emotional level is what keeps me 
alive as a performer. I want to keep 
things ardent and special, always.” 














ABOVE LEFT: “I collected a lot of my 
Mission furniture when I was music 
director of the Buffalo Philharmonic,” Tilson 
Thomas says. Buffalo was also where he 
acquired the unusual Navajo rug on the 
dining room wall. Lert: “There’s an archival 
aspect to the way I live,” he explains. “I like 
the feeling of being in the middle of a 
reference collection that’s somewhat under 
control.” Objects in his office include con- 
temporary Pueblo Indian black pottery and a 
Kurt Schwitters drawing. The poster of his 
grandmother Bessie Thomashefsky, a found- 
ing member and star of the American Yid- 
dish theater, recalls a childhood home in Los 
Angeles often filled with members of the 
theater, film and music worlds. “Gershwin 


taught my father piano,” Tilson Thomas , ~ 


says. ABOVE RIGHT: A former elevator shaft has 


been transformed into a dressing area witha , 


captain’s bed and a Mission wall light and 
cheval mirror. RIGHT: The master bedroom is 
dominated by a Navajo Third Phase Chief 
blanket and a handwoven bedcover. 
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muted hues conform to the taste of someone who “hates 
primary colors.” Still, earthly things do happen in this 
room. There are small dinners, and parties for fifty to a 
hundred people. The designer pulls a table away from the 
‘wall, drapes it in antique lace and moves chairs around 
“just the way you would in some Roman pied-a-terre.” 
She does not, however, cook. Friends or chefs do. The 
kitchen in this apartment is entirely insignificant. 

Not so the bedrooms. Burn Eden’s boudoir has wall pan- 


els painted in scroll motifs and floral designs inspired by 
an antique rug. The ceiling is painted in a combination of 
soft tones, and the bed, which she designed herself, is can- 
opied and draped in old lace dipped in tea “to age it a 
hundred years.” Morning sunlight filters through win- 
dows overlooking Central Park. “It’s like being in the 
country,” Burn Eden remarks. On cold winter days she 
has been known not to venture out at all. 

Her young daughter, Adriana, sleeps surrounded by 
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Opposite: Swathed in antique lace, the master bedroom is a serene 
and romantic retreat. An antique Venetian Pierrot, propped against 
pillows, contributes “a decadent touch,” according to its owner. 
Murals were designed by Burn Eden after an Aubusson rug. 

ABOVE: Louis XVI- armchairs from Frederick P. Victoria & Son 
flank a table ador: ith framed photographs of the designer’s 
daughter, Adriana. F Nc PAGES: “A garden in the sky” is how 
Burn Eden characterize r exuberantly landscaped terrace above 
Central Park. Set amid overt. » {lowerpots, the Art Déco-style chairs 
and linen-covere erve for idyllic outdoor repasts. 
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gaiety. On her walls a rabbit dances with a squirrel, a lion 
parades his crown and a Pierrot figure strews rose petals 
toward a real spiral staircase. The sun is rising and the 
moon is waning, as though it were very early morning, 
the animals having danced all night. “I always thought,” 
Burn Eden says, “that they actually did dance.” 

And perhaps they do. In a romance, anything is possi- 
ble. In “another world” of fresco, flower and lace, there is 
no telling what fantastic magic may transpire. 
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PACT: 
Beauty of 
the Bath 


Private Vioments 
Rendered by Impressionist 
Masters 


TEXT BY MARINA WARNER 


IN HIS PORTRAIT Of Ambroise Vollard, 
Renoir shows the Parisian art dealer 
and patron of the Impressionists at a 
table, leaning in on his elbows to gaze 
with consuming attention at a small 
sculpture of a nude he enfolds in big, 
rosy hands. The character of his look, 
its concentration and connoisseurship, 
makes him appear to caress the statu- 
ette’s form and extend a claim of 
ownership. But Renoir’s painting also 
represents a central precept of Im- 
pressionism: It acknowledges the par- 
amount role the eye plays in the 
getting of knowledge, and the po- 
tency of the pleasure to be had from 
looking. And the object Vollard pos- 
sesses with his gaze, a figurine by 
Maillol, is a crouching Venus wring- 
ing her hair, one of the bathing nudes 
that occupy such a special place in the 
movement's interests. 

The subject of women at their toi- 
lette provided an arena in which Im- 
pressionist ambitions—to be true to 
appearances, to paint directly from 
life, to capture the fugitive moment 
and the shimmer of light, and to 
record the contemporary scene— 
could be fulfilled or tested. Artists as 


opposite: Nu Sortant du Bain, Jean-Louis 
Forain (1852-1931). Pastel; 334%” x 1914”. The 
luminous pastel drawings of Forain, much 
admired by fellow French Impressionists, 
depicted women from all levels of Parisian 
society. Galerie Schmit, Paris. 


RIGHT: Nu au Miroir, Pierre Bonnard, 1910. 
Oil on canvas; 4814” x 18%”. In Bonnard’s 

paintings, the nude almost dissolves into 

the patterned incandescence of the room. 

Wildenstein & Co., Inc., New York. 























ABOVE: Femme Apres le Bain or La Boulangére, 
Pierre-Auguste Renoir, 1896. Oil on canvas; 
46” x 35”. Renoir expressed feminine beauty, 
his consummate theme, with curvaceous 
nudes softly brushed in a palette of 

warm tones. Sotheby’s, New York. 


opposite: La Toilette, Theo van Rysselberghe, 
circa 1910. Oil on canvas; 504%” x 38%”. 
Influenced by Seurat, Belgium’s leading Neo- 
Impressionist painted meticulous figurative 
works. Whitford & Hughes, London. 
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Many of Renoir’s 
bathers continue the 
18th-century dream of 
Arcadia. His nudes, 
whom he saw as 
“splendid fruit,” often 
glow ina gold and 
rose outdoors. 


I 


I | 
i) | 


diverse as Manet, Cassatt, the carica- | 


turist Jean-Louis Forain, Bonnard, © 


and Matisse and Picasso in their © 
youth were all drawn to explore the | 


motif; Degas in the 1870s and 1880s 


made it particularly his own, and | 
most subsequent variations show the | 


influence of his radical departures. 


The theme itself goes back to antiq- it 


uity. Water—a female element, like 


earth—is associated with powers of °)) 
generation and transformation, with / 


rites of initiation and purification. 
Furthermore, in practical terms, the 
act of washing provided artists with 
a plausible pretext for revealing the 
naked female body; hence the long 


popularity from the Renaissance on-; | 
ward of the Birth of Venus, the story : | 
of Bathsheba called to King David’s' | 


bed after he had seen her bathing, 


and of the cautionary—and titillat- ; | 
ing—tales of Susannah and the Elders | 


and Diana discovered by Actaeon. + 
One of Renoir’s favorite paintings 


in the Louvre was Boucher’s version | 


of Diana bathing, which gives us 


Actaeon’s sight of the goddess’s delec- : | 


table flesh, and many of Renoir’s fa- 
mous sequence of bathers continue the 
eighteenth-century dream of Arcadia. 
His nudes, whom he saw as “splen- 
did fruit,” often glow in a gold and 
rose outdoors, waiting to be picked. 
Degas too was conscious of the Re- 
naissance tradition, and commented 
that in another time he would have 
been painting Susannah and the El- 
ders. Instead he chose, according to 
Impressionist principle, to paint un- 
embellished scenes of ordinary life. 
Degas moves the bathing nude in- 
doors, into the cramped quarters of a 
typical Parisian apartment, far away 
from the pagan earthly paradise of 
Renoir; he anaugurates the image of 
washing as a process of urban life. 
Like the railway stations and bridges 
Monet studied, bathing and its para- 
phernalia—tubs, pitchers, brushes, 
towels—belonged in the modern city. 


But because the Impressionists’ per-_ 
ception has fundamentally shaped — 


contemporary erotic sensibility, it is 
now difficult to see how uncom- 
promising Degas’ refusal of romantic 
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and arcadian impulses was, how 
revolutionary his realism, how un- 
gainly his bending, reaching, swab- 
bing figures in their mean urban 
interiors appeared to an audience of 
his time. By his impassive record of 
the acute angle between a woman’s 
spine and shoulder when she dries 
behind her neck, or the awkward tor- 
sion of a bather standing on one foot 
to scrub her knee, Degas openly re- 
jected the knowing smile and speak- 
ing glance, the glabrous seductive 
displays or invitingly averted eyes of 
the salon nymph or odalisque. His 
specialty, which was widely adopted 
and most richly developed by Bon- 
nard, was to pretend that the mod- 
el did not know anyone was there 
watching. “It’s the human animal tak- 


ing care of its body,” said Degas. “A 
female cat licking herself.” 

The model’s unawareness of the 
presence of others turns artist and 
spectator alike into voyeurs. We all 
become Actaeons, we all become EI- 
ders. In creating the image of a naked 
woman again and again, these artists 
demonstrated the real power of the 
watcher over the watched. We follow 
the hands of the women and travel 
with the brushstrokes of the artists, 
and where the model pats and rubs, 
wipes and sponges, we do too, and 
in the process, we are admitted to 
her intimacies. 

Yet the predominant mood of 
these images is rarely lusty. Even 
Renoir, the most robustly sensual of 
the Impressionists, rounds his soft 


nymphs tenderly, not lasciviously.. 
Degas, who led a celibate life, and. 
Bonnard, who through art transfig-| 
ured an unhappy marriage into a lu-_ 
minous idyll, concentrate on experi-| 
menting with structure and color and _ 
light, as if forgetting the intrinsic | 
emotive impact of the nude as subject. | 

The theme of woman bathing is | 


charged with the nude’s innate | 
power to inspire pleasure and at the» 
same time to reflect the keen tension | 


between closeness and distance. Like 
the sculpture Vollard cradles in Re- 


noir’s portrait, the glimpsed, faceless | 


model has been delivered into our 


' 


hands, her private ablutions made | 


public knowledge. Yet our look can; 
not take possession of her altogether: 
She still keeps herself to herself. 


Femme Sortant du Bain, Edgar Degas, circa 1886-90. Pastel over monotype; 10%” x 14%”. Degas found that pastel 
best suited his compositions of light-struck nudes. Thomas Gibson Fine Art Ltd., London. 
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1D MOGULS rarely fly hun- 
dreds of miles, change planes three 
mes and finally land on a dirt strip 
on a tiny island, all in order to audi- 
tion for someone else. But that’s pre- 
cisely the lengths independent film 
producer Daniel Melnick travels in 
his pursuit of astonishing art. 

After an anthropologist friend 
told him about the work of North- 
west Coast Nootka carver George 
David, Melnick rang the artist up at 
once to inquire if he ever took com- 
missions. The answer was yes, but 
George David never came to Los An- 
geles. Having studied the nuances of 
Northwest Coast art, Melnick knew 
there was more to an exchange than 
simply discussing iconography or 
purchase price. He flew to the artist’s 
home in Neah Bay, Washington. 

A little over two years later, David 
and helpers set the completed 
project—house posts topped with a 
thunderbird family totem—onto a 
flatbed truck and drove down to Los 
Angeles. “We had to get a crane to lift 
the thirty-foot poles over the house. It 
was like the opening shot in Fellini’s 
82, with the helicopter and the cruci- 
fix,” Melnick recalls. That night, after 
the posts were installed in the garden, 
the group celebrated in traditional 
Native American style by feasting 
and trading songs. 

If Daniel Melnick embraces tradi- 
tional ways—and a significant part 
of his collection reflects his love 
of Oceanic, African and pre-Colum- 
bian art—both the collection and the 
house itself are fashioned in singu- 
larly unconventional style. Rather 
than orient this pristine white home 
in the hills to the glitter of city 
lights below, Melnick turned the 
house to the natural light and the 
green forest behind. His assurance 


Attracted by their aesthetic force, film 
producer Daniel Melnick fills his home with 
primitive and contemporary artworks. The 
living room is punctuated by Ellsworth 
Kelly’s Red and Blue, left; Agnes Martin’s 
Untitled #9; and West African sculpture. 
Outside, a house post by George David. 
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in eschewing the customary view is 
also evident in his choice of art. 

“My collection is idiosyncratic, 
serendipitous, wildly eclectic. There 
aren't a lot of people who would have 
Ellsworth Kelly, Agnes Martin, Ben 
Shahn, Jean Dubuffet and a Thai 
head all in the same place. I’ve never 
bought anything strictly because | 
thought it was rare or historically in- 
teresting or significant to the culture 
in question. My criteria have always 
been aesthetic. I don’t think I’ve 
ever bought anything that I haven’t 
thought was beautiful.” 

Beautiful, yes, but not merely deco- 
rative. The works are as tough as a 
Serra, cool as a Judd, mercurial as a 
Kienholz, assertive as a small Benin 
bronze. They tend to be spare, elegant 
and suffused with mystery. Even 
three straightforward still lifes—a 
Jim Dine bathrobe, and Léger and 
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Hockney variations of a man’s hat | 
and coat resting on a chair—present 
conundrums and haunt. It is the puz- 
Zles that lure this collector to art. 
“For me,” Melnick says, “collect- | 
ing is about seeing something that 
deeply moves, challenges or, on occa- 
sion, upsets me—and knowing that if’ | 
I don’t buy it, I’m not going to be able 
to spend enough time with the object 
to figure out what the experience 
means to me. Knowing that I haven’t 


ABOVE: In the entrance hall is the column- 

like Seascape, right, by Michael Hogarth, | 
a young artist championed by Mr. Melnick. ~ | 

Beyond are Pierre Soulages’s Composition, ° 

left; Ed Kienholz’s Sawdy, center; and Jud 

Fine’s Defile #2. A pair of pre-Columbian 

figures from Nayarit, Mexico are grouped 
with a figure and iron horse from Zaire and 

Mali. LEFT: Rising from the foliage is Six 
White Tile Cubes by Peter Zecker. 
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solved or internalized it yet, I want to 
be able to go on looking at the work. 
Why am I upset? Why do I want to 
laugh? Whert the mystery has been 
solved, it becomes less significant for 
me and I find I can easily give the 
work away.” 

It is precisely this desire to engage 
that makes Daniel Melnick’s relation 
to art so vital. While “the product” 
may be everything in Hollywood 
(and Melnick is the producer of 


ABOVE: Pre-Columbian and contemporary 
art, including works by Jim Dine, Jennifer 
Bartlett, Ben Shahn and Saul Steinberg, 
fill the study, with its circular window. 
FOLLOWING PAGES: An Oceanic dance hood, 
right, and an elephant mask from Cameroon 
contrast with Donald Judd’s sculpture, far 


tight, in the dining area. Above the fireplace» 


Roy Lichtenstein’s Modern Head Relief and 
Fernand Léger’s Hat and Coat on Chair. 


That's Entertainment, Footloose, Altered 
States and All That Jazz), what distin- 
guishes him is an intense involve- 
ment and passion for the making 
of a work. Moving through the long 
and complicated process of getting 
a film out with the unflagging energy 
and single-minded dedication of a 
marathon champion, he takes the 
notion of collaborative work seri- 
ously, to the point of being on the set 
each day before the director arrives. 
Similarly, his ability to put him- 
self on the line with visual art be- 
gan more than thirty years ago, when 
as a fledgling producer he set down 
a deposit on a Giacometti sculpture 
with his very first paycheck. His fas- 
cination with non-Western artworks 
stretches back nearly that far; he 
owned a small Toltec head by the 
time he was twenty-three. A sleuth 
could locate even earlier clues in his 
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For Daniel 
Melnick, “collecting 
is about seeing 
something that deeply 
moves, challenges 
or, On occasion, 
upsets me.” 
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New York boyhood: the running 
away from home straight to the Met- 
ropolitan’s Egyptian wing, the after- 
noons spent in the garden of the 
Museum of Modern Art. “There has 
never been a period when I’ve been 
more interested in either primitive 
or contemporary art. It’s much more 
likely that I’ve purchased sculpture 
or paintings at a particular time. But 
that usually has to do with the un- 


conscious recognition that I’ve run 


out of wall space and still have space 
on the floor,” he says with a laugh. 
Daniel Melnick’s appreciation of 
the creative process has led him to 
commission work—“a way to engage 


with the fire’—and to buy pieces by ; | 


young artists like Michael Hogarth, 


Bruce Houston, Herb Rabbin, Jeff ' 
Sanders and Richard Jackson. “Part of ; 
me feels that in the same way con- ; 


temporary theater should showcase 


Shepard, Wasserstein and Durang, 


and repertory companies do Chekhov 
and Strindberg, the modern master- 
works should be purchased by muse- 
ums and I should be buying twenty 
works by a younger artist instead of 
one by Ellsworth Kelly.” This is the 
direction his collection will take. 
Daniel Melnick’s dynamic rela- 
tionship to art is nowhere better ex- 
pressed than in the stainless-steel 
di Suvero in the master bedroom. A 
gleaming Mobius strip, it signals 
the mysterious flow and exchange 
of energy that takes place between 
the receptive patron and his care- 
fully chosen art. 














Daniel Melnick’s screening room presents 
an array of primitive and contemporary art. 
ABOVE LEFT: Expressive tribal shields and 
masks front the Sepik River Valley in New 
Guinea and West Africa overlook a shelf of 
pre-Columbian figures from Veracruz. A 
banquette and a pair of Le Corbusier chaises 
add sleek contrast. LEFT: Louise Nevelson’s 
Black Box, left, and Roy Lichtenstein’s Stand- 
ing Mirror rest before a glass door that opens 


to Curve IV by Ellsworth Kelly, left, and Clear. — 


Heart by John Okulick. opposite: Jeff Sanders’s 
Louvered Window Panels, left, is juxtaposed 
with Shusaku Arakawa’s The Rubber Corner. 
Pre-Columbian pieces are paired with 
George Segal’s Mother and Child, center, and 
Takashi Naraha’s Grey Granite, left. 
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Gardens: Caribbean Groves 


Keeping Memory Green on Grand Bahama . 


INLAND AND JUST UP the southern coast 
of Grand Bahama Island are twelve 
acres of botanical gardens glowing 
with color and sparkling with man- 
made lakes and waterfalls. More than 
ten thousand plants and trees flourish 
on the grounds, many of them not 
native to the region, and the fact that 
the garden is encircled by a flat, 
anonymous landscape dominated by 
sparse pines and palms creates the 
impression of an island within an is- 


y 


i), 





TEXT BY ANTHONY WELLER 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DEREK FELL 


land. This is the Garden of the Groves. 
Thirty years ago there was little 
that was man-made on the 70-mile- 
long island—just a few tiny “settle- 
ments,” as they are called in the 
Bahamas. There were no roads to 
speak of, no power, a poor communi- 
cations system. There was basically 
only a logging town called Pine 
Ridge, wholly supported by Wallace 
Groves’s lumber company. 
Originally from Norfolk, Virginia, 















Groves had been interested in the ‘is- 
lands for twenty years when, in the 
early 1950s, he had the idea of estab- 
lishing a deepwater tax-free port ‘on 
Grand Bahama. It would be partly an 
industrial city, perhaps evolving into 
a tourist attraction. i 

In 1955 the Hawksbill Creek 
Agreement was signed, establishing 
Freeport, which confirmed Groves’s 
vision by rapidly becoming the sec+ 
ond largest city in the Bahamas. 


' 


imingoes, the national bird of the Bahamas, are imported to the Garden of the Groves from nearby Inagua. In 
the background, palm fronds and color-splashed croton foliage weave a tropical tapestry. 
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A series of man-made recirculating freshwater pools supply the garden’s waterfalls. From left, a Washington palm towers 
above yellow corkscrew croton, a royal poinciana in full bloom, coconut palm and bougainvillea. 
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ABOVE: A chapel of native coral stone overlooks placid waters ringed by tropical plants. In foreground, croton; clockwise from left: coco plum, copper ' 
leaf, golden coconut palm, red-hot cattails, bougainvillea. ABOVE CENTER: A royal poinciana flames into bloom. BELOw: A mile from the gardens, on the 
island’s south shore, feather-leaved coconut palms and a white sand beach exemplify the contrast between the island’s natural and man-made habitats. 


The Garden of the Groves, com- 
pleted in 1976, is an outgrowth of 
Wallace Groves’s original island vi- 

P sion and is dedicated to Mr. and 

Pr /) f/f Mrs. Groves. The name, of course, 

GW : is a play on words, an affectionate 

( te reminder of the regard in which 
the couple are held. 

At the entrance, an arched gateway 
leads into hanging gardens sus- 
pended from a long trellis. Tiny 
hummingbirds helicopter about. In a 
wading pool, flamingoes imported 
from the island of Great Inagua feed 
idly or stand asleep, their heads de- 
murely tucked beneath their wings. 

Waterfalls chug away into man- 
made lakes that curve and connect 
throughout the gardens, and a 
wooden bridge leads into forests of - 
bougainvillea. Nearby, stone paths 
wind past palms with intriguing 
names: the solitaire, from Australia; 
spidery bamboo palms from Mexico; 
the stately royal palm; the pigmy date 
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ABOVE RIGHT: A palm curves toward a display of tropical abundance: at water’s edge, crimson and yellow crotons; right foreground, Monstera 
deliciosa; far right, beyond a golden coconut palm, a trellis supporting hanging gardens. BELOw: A man-made waterfall, one of two created for the 
garden, pours into a wide pool. At right, a powderpuff tree links its leaves with the fronds of a coconut palm, center. Flower petals dot the water. 


palm; and the picturesque traveler’s 
palm, always slanting east to west. 

On a man-made hill, steps ascend 
to a coral-stone chapel, a replica in 
miniature of one built by Wallace 
Groves at Pine Ridge decades ago. 

The winding paths continue—past 
ponds where pintail ducks loudly 
make their rounds and goldfish and 
dark tilapias dart below the surface; 
under royal poinciana trees, yellow 
elders, and bottlebrush trees bent 
almost double to offer their bright 
blooms. Citrus groves and hibiscus 
gardens border brimming pools with 
islands at their centers. Curly-tailed 
lizards, indigenous to the island, skit- 
ter away into the grass. 

When walking through the garden 
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it is sometimes hard to remember 


that sandy beaches and Caribbean 
surf are just a short distance away. 
But then, the Garden of the Groves is 
one of the few places in the Bahamas 
where they are not missed.0 
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Robert Metzger’s cosmpolitan design 

for the Palm Beach penthouse of Albert and 
Felice Lippert is rich in Art Déco and Ori- 
ental influences. In the living room an 
Indian rug anchors the arrangement of 
seating groups. Gilt Japanese candleholders 
are from Lorin Marsh; all fabrics from Clar- 
ence House. The painting, titled Robespierre 
et La Vertu, is by Ernesto Tatafiore. 
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INTERIOR DESIGN BY 

ROBERT METZGER, ASID 

TEXT BY JESSE KORNBLUTH 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 


“| LOVE OBJECTS!” exults interior de- 
signer Robert Metzger. “I think 
there’s nothing more exciting.” He 
has followed his passion so faithfully 
that clients can’t even enter his pri- 
vate office—navigating its confines 
would require the agility of a balle- 
rina. Chinese and Art Déco boxes are 
piled high along the walls. Vases, a 
Metzger signature, are set around the 
room like bowling pins. A sharkskin- 
covered table fills the center of the 
space, but no one can really use it 
since it sits inside the frame of a 
more massive treasure, a steel bed. 

How does Robert Metzger cope? 
Very simply: Whenever possible, he’s 
not in his office. “I tell my clients, 
‘The only time I’m truly valuable is 
when I’m out shopping,’ ” he says. “I 
have a photographic memory for ob- 
jects, prices and shops. I can’t remem- 
ber a name, but six months from 
now, ask me what someone was 
wearing and I can describe it, right 
down to the pattern of his tie.” 

It’s a good thing Metzger loves ob- 
jects to distraction, since when Albert 
and Felice Lippert decided to trade 
their Palm Beach condominium for a 
new penthouse a hundred feet away, 
they also decided to leave all their 
possessions behind. 

In hands other than Metzger’s, that 
might have been an audacious gam- 
ble. Mr. Lippert, chairman of the 
board of Weight Watchers, didn’t 
have time to closely supervise the 
decoration of a resort retreat. And al- 
though Mrs. Lippert’s concern with 
such matters is considerable, she was 
much more interested in traveling 
with her husband and being with 
him in their Long Island home and 
Manhattan apartment. 

But the Lipperts knew from a pre- 
vious collaboration with the designer 
that they wouldn’t need to make fre- 
quent visits to the work-in-progress. 
“Robert doesn’t present you with just 
one design,” Felice Lippert says. “He 
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PRECEDING PAGES: Four Japanese gouaches in the library contribute to the recurring Eastern motif. The Avery Boardman sofa 

and pillows are clad in Clarence House fabric. Carpeting in the apartment is by Patterson, Flynn & Martin. opposite: Centered on a 
glass-topped table in the dining room are a Japanese hibachi from Naga Antiques and candlesticks from Lorin Marsh. Tablesettings 

are from Tiffany’s. The painting is by Ted Stamm. asove: Artworks displayed in the Lipperts’ bedroom include a portrait, Joe with Green 
Window, by David Hockney and a painting by Stanley Boxer. A Chinese vase from Kentshire Galleries serves as a bedside lamp. 


makes several—and then you choose. 
That’s the way it was, from furniture 
to fabric.” For‘his part, Albert Lippert 


} was so confident Metzger was the 


right designer that he hired him to do 
his New York office as well: “He has 
an uncanny ability to deliver what 
the client needs.” 

What these clients needed in a 


| new apartment with a thirty-five-by- 


! 





forty-foot living room, three terraces 
and floor-to-ceiling windows was, as 
Mrs. Lippert saw it, “a home floating 
in the sky.” To Metzger that meant 
“an elegance that isn’t typically 
American, a luxurious look that 
would be admired in Saint-Tropez. 
It had to be something beautiful, 
drop-dead—and functional.” 

To achieve those high-powered 
goals, Metzger and senior designer 
Michael Christiano worked in a style 


with strong Oriental and Art Déco 
overtones. They deliberately chose 
oversize pieces and positioned them 
artfully in the large rooms. The en- 
trance hall, for example, features an 
Art Déco-style marble-and-iron con- 
sole, a shagreen-framed mirror and 
nineteenth-century Chinese candle- 
sticks. Set against a handpainted silk 
wallcovering and brilliantly polished 
marble floors, they dispel all expecta- 
tions of the “flowered Florida” look. 
The living room was designed 
from the floor up. “I found an an- 
tique Indian rug that looked like the 
ground plan for a garden,” Metzger 
explains. “We took the colors for the 
draperies and fabric from it.” An 
architectonic storage cabinet is a 
witty reference to the area’s massive 
Addison Mizner houses. The vases in 
this room may be a neutral white, but 


set on pedestals and standing five feet 
tall, they don’t escape notice. 

In contrast to the living room’s 
round forms, the designer gave the 
dining room a rectilinear quality. A 
1930s Sabino chandelier overlooks a 
glass tabletop, supported by a steel 
French Art Déco base, and a set of lac- 
quered chairs done in the Chinese 
manner. What could soften all those 
edges? For Metzger, the ideal piece 
was a nineteeth-century hibachi 
transformed into a planter and placed 
in the center of the table. 

With so many objects so judi- 
ciously arranged, visitors tend to ig- 
nore the Lipperts’ view of two lakes 
and the ocean. That is exactly what 
Robert Metzger intended. “You have 
to make your own beauty in life,” he 
explains, “because when you look out- 
side, it may not always be there.” 
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Bill and Maggie Pearsons Northern California Country House 





SIX YEARS AGO Bill Austin Pearson 
made a wrong turn and stumbled 
upon a treasure. It happened on a hot 
summer afternoon when he was 
searching for a swimming hole on 
the Russian River where it meanders 
through the lush Alexander Valley 
near Healdsburg, some sixty-five miles 
north of San Francisco. His wrong 
turn was onto a quiet rustic road 
called West Soda Rock Lane that starts 
alongside the river but then veers 
off into vineyards and foothills. 
There, in a corner of a grassy field, 
he saw something that made him for- 
get all about swimming. It was an 
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Frontier Villa 


TEXT BY HERB CAEN 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY RUSSELL MACMASTERS 


ABOVE LEFT: In the heart of California wine 
country, former jockey Bill Pearson and his 
wife, Maggie, renovated an abandoned 1885 
house. The wooden frontier villa is now a 
warm showcase for their folk art collection. 


ABOVE RIGHT: On the front porch—decorated 
with a whirligig and a cow weathervane— 
are, left to right, Maggie, daughters Cody and 
Sarah, and Bill Pearson. The dog is Ophelia. 
opposite: Vineyards sprawl before the open 
front door. The umbrella stand is Austrian. 





abandoned farmhouse, vaguely Ital- 
ianate, totally unornamented except 
for iron cresting on the truncated 
roof. The rectangular ten-room 
house, with a one-story addition in 
the rear, had been standing empty 
for about a year. Before that, hippie 
squatters had lived there. It was, in 
Pearson’s words, “a total mess.” 

But Billy Pearson, the sixty-five- - 
year-old onetime world-class jockey 
who became a self-taught art expert, | 
has what is known in the trade as an" 
“eye.” He has taken half a dozen San 
Francisco “wrecks” and transformed 
them into architectural gems. He 
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could see possibilities in the aban- 


doned farmhouse. “I loved the high 


tered lines,” he says. “But I had no 
idea what I’d use for money.” Pear- 
son lives proudly “on the thin edge of 
disaster,” but he knew he had to have 
the house. He tracked down the 
owner, a man in Healdsburg, who 
settled on an acceptable price. ‘’That’s 
for the property, seven and a half 
acres. I’m throwing in the house for 
free,” the owner told him. 

Fortunately, the house, built in 
1885 by a farmer named Charles 
Wesley Matthews, is made of red- 
wood, which “ages into something 
like iron—you can’t cut it with a 
saw,” says Pearson. Thus, his first 
idea proved to be no problem: He had 
the house moved from a corner of the 
property into the center of the pas- 
ture. The rooms were repaired and 
restored, the floors replaced. The one- 
story addition, which had originally 
been a bunkhouse for Matthews’s 
five farmhands, was gutted and 
turned into a spacious kitchen and 
dining area. The pasture was planted 
with grass so that Pearson could in- 
dulge in the only two passions of his 
that vaguely resemble sport—croquet 
and badminton. He was then ready 
to apply the Pearson trademark of 
decorating his now brilliant-white ac- 
quisition with his unique and eclectic 
taste in folk art. 

The house,across a large vineyard 
from the Russian River, would be a 
traffic stopper if there were any traf- 
fic on West Soda Rock; Alexander 


Valley is what the nearby Napa Val- 


ley used to be—idyllically quiet and 
not yet infested by tourists or fast- 
buck fast foodists. The Historic Re- 
sources Inventory of the California 
State Department of Parks and 
Recreation describes the architectural 
style of the Pearson farmhouse as 
“nonspecific,” a description he dis- 
agrees with. The house is “definitely 
Italianate,” he claims. “The Alexan- 
der Valley was settled by Italian im- 
migrants who copied in redwood 
what their stone farmhouses in Italy 
looked like. And that style was then 









opposite: The most unusual folk art 
piece Pearson has found is a bird- 
house depicting George Washing- 
ton. It is displayed in the master 
bedroom next to a 19th-century 
Swedish corner cupboard and an 
18th-century figure of a saint. Jun- 
gle animals are by contemporary 
English artist Margaret Oakshett. 


RIGHT: Depicting both English and 
French forces, the “prisoner of war” 
chair was carved by a Frenchman 
captured during the Napoleonic 
Wars. An equestrian figure of Na- 
poleon surmounts the back; below 
are other leading military figures. 


BELOW: While renovating the living 
room, the Pearsons discovered a li- 
noleum floorcovering painted in 
the pattern of an Oriental carpet. 
On the wall, a circa-1910 tin shop 
sign is juxtaposed with a carved 
Mexican religious scene and a 
wooden Colonial Mexican cabinet. 
































































































copied by the next generation here.” 

Interesting as the house is, its 
owner is more so. Billy Pearson, born 
in Chicago, quit school in the sixth 
grade to join the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps, created during the Depres- 
sion to help jobless young men. Small 
but feisty, he soon became a much-| 
defeated flyweight fighter. “Try some- 
thing else, kid, before you get killed,” 
the CCC athletic director advised.. 
“You're about the right size for'a 
jockey.” It was the right move. By 
1941, Billy Pearson was the top-rated 
jockey in the world. He was also) 
about to find out, the hard way, that| 
he had an even greater talent. 

That year, in a horrendous accident | 
at Hollywood Park, he suffered mul-_ 
tiple fractures when the horse he | 
was riding plunged through a fence. | 
He spent the next year in traction. | 

; A fellow jockey, Jackie Westrope, | 

i needled him, more or less literally, 





4 + by sending him a book on quilts | 
ey wii “because,” he said kindly, “it looks | 
a like you’re going to spend the rest of 

> Be ae = your life sewing.” 
y Astonishingly enough, that book | 
4 captivated Billy Pearson’s attention; 
he is now one of the leading collectors | 
of American quilts in the country, | 
owning 110. He has donated six to | 
museums. “When I went back to 
racing,” Pearson recalls, “I found a 
wonderful quilt at Goodwill on 
McAllister Street in San Francisco. I 
paid eight dollars for it and it turned 
out to be worth two thousand. It had 
a famous design—Independence Hall 
in Philadelphia. A few years ago I | 
gave it to the Smithsonian. It’s worth 

twenty thousand dollars, at least. 

“Anyway,” he continues, “I was so 
carried away by that one purchase 
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ABOVE LEFT: Upstairs, a 1977 painting by Mar- 
ion Seawell is inscribed: “In 1935 my family 
had a horse, a lamb, a rabbit, a cat, a dog with 
a spot on its back that looked like an apple. . . .” 
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LEFT: At the foot of the antique Mexican brass 
bed in a guest room is an 1845 Bavarian kas—a* 
painted and decorated wood dowry chest— 
with handpainted Swedish boxes above it. 








_ that I went out and bought every 


quilt I could lay my hands on. I 
bought about one hundred fifty, pay- 
ing as high as a hundred dollars for 
some. The entire batch turned out to 
be worth about eleven dollars. That 
started me thinking. Why should one 
quilt be worth two thousand dollars, 
anda hundred fifty others worth noth- 
ing? So I really began studying the 
design, the needlework, the stitches, 
and became an expert. And that 
opened my eyes to other art objects.” 

Through his friendship with film 
director John Huston he learned 
about pre-Columbian and primitive 
African art, both Huston specialties. 
In France Pearson raced for Baron 
Philippe de Rothschild, who showed 
him fine classical and modern art. 
Pearson next delved into early Cali- 
fornia paintings and Indian objects. 
By the time he retired from riding in 
1958, he had become an art dealer 
of such renown that he appeared on 
The $64,000 Question, eventually win- 
ning $170,000 in a challenge against 
Vincent Price. 

His principal interest now, re- 
flected throughout the farmhouse, is 
folk art. “It is so pure,” he says, “un- 
influenced and generally anony- 
mous.” His most valuable piece is the 
jockey figurehead—“the only one of 
its kind’ —off the nineteenth-century 
American brigantine ship Racer. He 
says he has turned down $100,000 
for it. “But the one I love the most is 
this,” he says, pointing to a wood 
carving of George Washington that is 
a birdhouse with an entry through 
the left ear. “Imagine,” says Pearson 
enthusiastically, “a bird in Washing- 
ton’s ear! It’s magic, the rarest piece I 


continued on page 157 


ABOVE RIGHT: The backyard is populated by 
King Assurbanipal and His Family—an anony- 
mous sheet-iron sculpture found in Wiscon- 
sin in 1965 and inspired by Assyrian figures. 


RIGHT: A whirligig derrick is used as a hat rack 
in the indoor greenhouse. In their Sonoma 
County farmhouse, the Pearsons enjoy their 
collection in an appropriately rural setting. 
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Antiques: 


Utopian Inspirations 
Rare Furniture from the Arts and Crafts aa 


TEXT BY JAMES S. WAMSLEY 


Dreamer of dreams, born out of my due time, 
Why should I strive to set the crooked 
aR 
—William Morris, 1870 


A PORTRAIT GALLERY Of famous guests 
brightens an off-lobby hallway in the 
Grove Park Inn, that splendid survivor 
from 1913 overlooking Asheville, North 
Carolina. Among the photographs of 
early-twentieth-century luminaries hangs 
one arresting face whose eyes blaze in- 
ote mrss amd atM yer Me ae mca er era 
hat. It is an unforgettable face, yet one 
that is never recognized by curious view- 
ers. The name is Elbert Hubbard. 

If you seek Hubbard’s monument, as 
they said of Christopher Wren, look 
around. Behold the Grove Park Inn’s 
lobby and its Mission oak furniture, so 
dark and rectilinear, yet somehow clean, 
graceful and right. Study the hammered 
copper and iron lighting fixtures that har- 
monize perfectly with the furniture. 
ass omta bee lado oleae) ce clacem cle 
case clock. Hubbard’s Roycroft Shops 
made all these exemplars of the Arts and 
Crafts era more than seventy years ago. 


Yet Hubbard himself was more writer. - 3 


and printing-arts enthusiast than rae) oa 
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opposite: Cabinet, Charles Rennie Mackintosh, Scottish, 1898. Oak, beaten metal and leaded 
glass; 5’ 3%” x 6’ 85”. Mackintosh delicately detailed a simple form with panels wrought by his wife, 
Margaret Macdonald, and stained glass of his own design. Michael John Ltd., London. asove: Armchair, 
Greene and Greene, American, circa 1907. Walnut with ebony inlay; 3314” x 24%’. The Greene Brothers, 
architects, designed furnishings made in the workshop of Peter Hall for one of their “ultimate 
bungalows,” the Robert R. Blacker house in Pasadena, California. Christie’s, New York. 
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- most have been made decades later by 


Hubbard’s American Roycrofters. 
Charles Rennie Mackintosh of Glasgow 
was an architect/designer whose work 
drew unusual acclaim on the Continent, 
and whose chairs are museum objects to- 
day. Charles Robert Ashbee, a designer 
with special talents as a silversmith, was 
so prepotently English that he retreated to 
the heart of the Cotswolds, where he 
headed a sizable colony of craftsmen. 
America was largely free of Britain’s 
antimachinery prejudices and the class 
structure that added political overtones to 
the message of Morris and his followers. 
Yet the quest for improved craftsmanship 
and design—keyed to artistically unified 
interiors—was the same. Gustav Stickley 
made his first Arts and Crafts furniture in 
1898, and soon launched a magazine 
called The Craftsman, for years an influen- 
tial arbiter of taste. Stickley advocated a 
ehMac Me ocr Aseaemelcwarreatierlcs 


designs never wavered. The talented 
Charles Rohlfs, on the other hand, per- 
mitted himself a few restrained furbe- 
lows, befitting his former career as a 
Shakespearean actor. Architects Charles 
and Henry Greene were in a class by 
themselves, synthesizing a variety of 
styles into jewellike furniture for their 
California bungalows. 

The era died suddenly as World War I 
arrived. Flamboyant Elbert Hubbard pro- 


vided a painful symbol: He sank with the - 


Lusitania in 1915. In the same year the 
great Stickley, uncompromising to the 
end, went bankrupt. He claimed that the 
value of his furniture would “steadily in- 
crease with age and use,” and the years 
proved him right. Stickley, Hubbard and 
their like-minded brethren created a body 
of work now enjoying fresh appreciation. 
LSP Lams ay ae (scam eer Mol Meede Come (2c 
what they stood for: honesty in materials, 
skill in craftsmanship, and beauty in 
proportion and line.O 
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Lert: Table, Charles Robert Ashbee, English, circa _ 
1901. Oak and mahogany with holly, rosewood and 
ebony inlays; 2914” high, 47%” in diameter.The 
Utopian Ashbee envisioned a society of craftsmen — 
guilds in which only the finest works, such as this 
subtly ornamented octagonal table, would be 
produced. John Beer, Cheltenham, England. 


opposite: Desk, Charles Rohlfs, American, 1902. 
American white oak; 55” x 38’. Rohlfs began mak- 
ing sturdy, elaborately carved furniture in Buffalo, 
New York after a successful Shakespearean act- 
ing career. Jordan-Volpe Gallery, New York. 
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RIGHT: The Virginia heritage of Peace and 
Plenty Farm is clearly stamped on the Geor- 
gian Colonial-style facade of the residence. In- 
side, owner Rose Marie Bogley has indulged 
her passion for art, antiques and animals. 


BELOW: The pillared entrance to the living 
room frames an R. H. Bridgehouse portrait, 
The Family of John Orrell, Esq., painted in 
1847. On the center table is a 19th-century 
equestrian bronze by Comte du Passage. 


opposite: An antique Dutch painted-leather 
screen serves as an exuberant backdrop for a 
tufted chesterfield sofa at one end of the 
living room. Small-bronzes, of greyhounds 
and an Arabian horse, are by P. J. Méne. 


Peace and Plenty Farm 
A Haven in the Virginia Hills 


TEXT BY HEYWOOD HALE BROUN 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 
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OMING uP the driveway of Peace and 
Plenty Farm in Middleburg, Virginia, 
a Classically minded observer begins 
to compose panegyrics on the days 
when the influence of Thomas Jeffer- 
son created poetry in brick and mor- 
tar. The sun joins its warmth to that 
of the rosy walls, and the weathered 
roof slates lead to reveries about 
which great Virginians slept under 
their long-lasting protection. 

All this sentimental speculation 


goes overboard, however, when a 


look at the history of the house re- 
veals it to have been built around 
1935. Its venerable appearance results 
from the close counting of costs that 
architect George Howe was required 
to give to owner Algernon A. S. 
Davy. From three thousand miles 
away in California, Davy bombarded 
Howe with letters inquiring about 
the construction. Eventually the for- 
mal salutations gave way to “Dear 
George” and “Dear Algy,” but even 
in their era of intimacy, “Algy” was 
asking whether twelve dollars wasn’t 
a bit much for a fireplace mantel. 
Early in the process George Howe 
discovered that the soon-to-be demol- 
ished Washington City Jail, in whose 
courtyard the accessories to the Lin- 
coln assassination were hanged, was 
selling off its bricks and roof slates. A 
triumphant note to Mr. Davy an- 
nounced the savings that would arise 
from the purchase of these materials, 
and through this imaginative recy- 
cling an instant Stately Home was 
achieved at a quite reasonable cost. 
The last pipe-smoke musings about 
the slow pace of the Golden Age are 
swept aside when the front door of 
Peace and Plenty opens. What greets 
the visitor like a warm wind is enthu- 
siasm. Its first messenger is an excited 
group of dogs. Their number is suffi- 
cient to justify the word “pack,” but 
their diminutive size suggests that 


“packet” might be a better word. 


For intimate dinners, Rose Marie Bogley 
uses the small dining room, often serving 
homegrown asparagus on the antique 
Limoges plates displayed on the shelves. 
A sideboard holds a collection of tureens 
fashioned in the shapes of animals. 
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They rustle around the feet of Mrs. 
Rose Marie Bogley, who bought the 
property in the early 1970s, named it, 
and gave it its happy plenitude. 

The formal exteriors contain, like a 
birthday cracker, the ebullient clutter 
that marks the collector. The big liv- 
ing room, which Mrs. Bogley added 
to the house in 1982, is lined with 
pictures, some of worldly value, some 
having no more than the wistful 
woodenness of the itinerant painters 
of the last century. As a change of 
pace from the many animal pictures, 
there are animal sculptures, all evi- 
dences of a love for things great and 
small, not least the horses that graze 


opposite: The dining room has been the 
setting of many hunt breakfasts at Peace 
and Plenty Farm. Riding and racing trophies 
are arrayed atop a sideboard depicting 
the Battle of Hastings. The painting, Jack 
the Devil, 1881, is by A. J. de Prades. ABOVE 
LEFT: Scruffy, a Shih-tzu, finds an agreeable 
spot in the master bedroom, designed 
by John Peters Irelan. ABOVE RIGHT: The 
lawn leads down to pastures where a Thor- 
oughbred grazes. LEFT AND RIGHT: Though 
an accomplished horsewoman—she is three- 
time champion of the National Horse 
Show—and breeder of Thoroughbreds, 
Rose Marie Bogley takes special delight in 
her ever-growing canine family. 


in her meadows, for Rose Marie 
Bogley is a dedicated horsewoman 
and a breeder of Thoroughbreds. 

The catholicity of taste spills over 
into the gardens of Peace and Plenty 
Farm. Here are big Parisian Art Nou- 
veau castings, discovered at the dis- 
mantled Washington, D.C. estate of 
Evelyn Walsh McLean. Passing up an 
elaborate fountain that seemed un- 
comfortably grand for old Virginia, 
Mrs. Bogley opted for four heftily 
graceful nymphs and a Neptune, all 
of which have settled into their new 
home with ease. 

As builders of luxury hotels have 
sometimes discovered, elegance and 





opulence can create the ice palace am- 
bience of the royal waiting room. 
Warmth begins when the lares and 
penates are set up, whether they be 
the ancient household gods of the Ro- 
mans or a collection of ship models 
and a shelf of beloved books. For Mrs. 
Bogley, such icons take on the color- 
ation of her favorite subject. Thus, on 
one of the living room walls is a large 
screen executed by a minor Dutch 
master that was allowed to drift all 
the way to Hong Kong before she res- 
cued it, bemused by the fact that ani- 
mals adorn each of its six panels. So, 
too, the formal portrait of the family 


continued on page 159 
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PROEIEES: 
Mr. and Mrs. Roger L.Stevens | 


TEXT BY SUSAN MARY ALSOP 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JOHN DOMINIS 
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Since 1961, Roger L. Stevens has coaxed, 
pushed and nurtured the John F. Ken- 
nedy Center for the Performing Arts 
into a preeminent cultural institution 
befitting the nation’s capital. OpposiTE 
ABOVE: As the Kennedy Center’s chair- 
man, Stevens and his wife, Christine, 
are a constant presence at premieres and 
gala events. OPpposiTE BELOW: Posters in 
Stevens's New York office attest toa second 
highly successful career as a theatrical 
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producer. With his longtime partner, 
Robert Whitehead, Roger Stevens has 
brought over 200 plays to the stage. ror 
LEFT: Staff meetings in Washington are 
held in Stevens’s office, which is filled 
with photographs, awards and a poster 
of Leonard Bernstein’s Mass, commis- 
sioned for the opening of the opera 
house in 1971. ABove: As founder of the 
Animal Welfare Institute, Christine 
Stevens is a familiar figure on Capitol 
Hill. Here she is lobbying with Con- 
gressman Joseph McDade for funds to 
enforce a law against the poaching and 
smuggling of animals. LerT: A bust of JFK 
dominates the Kennedy Center lobby, 
where Stevens chats with Donald 
Seawell, chairman of the board of the 
American National Theater Academy. 
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ABOVE: The living room of the Stevens home—decorated with carvings of seals and whales and figurines of foxes, tigers 
and whippets—reflects Christine Stevens's love of animals and her commitment to protecting their rights. “We picked up 
the Indian rug at Sotheby’s,” she says. “Notice that it has animals all over it—very appropriate, we thought.” BELOw: Their 

dog May, a stray who was nursed back to health by Mrs. Stevens, has become a welcome addition to the household. 


ONE OF THE BEST playwrights of thi 
century, the late Robert Sherwood, | 
was sitting with some colleagues and 
friends at Averell Harriman’s coun- 
try house at Sand’s Point, Long Is- | 
land. Speaking of Roger Lacey 
Stevens, he said: “I think he has done | 
more for the American theater than | 
any man in my time.” 

This tribute was paid long before 
Stevens -had been persuaded to as- 
sume his role as chairman of the 
board of trustees of the John F. Ken- |} 
nedy Center for the Performing Arts, | 
the position he has held without sal- 
ary since 1961. The National Cultural 
Center, as it was then called, had 
been created in 1958 under President 
Eisenhower, but despite the efforts 
of many public-spirited Washingto- 
nians the project was still a dream 
on paper when John F. Kennedy 





BELOW: “This is the happiest, most serene house we’ve ever 
lived in,” says Mrs. Stevens. The Georgetown home, with a 
wisteria vine encircling the verandas, was built in 1820 and re- 
modeled in Victorian times. “We didn’t have to do a thing 
when we moved in except modernize the kitchen,” she adds. 


ABOVE: Surrounded by books on animal protection and a 

series of paintings she did in the 1940s, Christine Stevens works 
full time to eliminate cruelty to animals. “The needlepoint pillow de- 
picting three species of whales with the motto ‘Let Them Live’ 
was designed by a friend and refers to AWI’s fourteen-year cam- 
paign to end commercial whaling,” she says. BELOW: Fund-raisers 
and informal parties for volunteers and coworkers keep the 
Stevens house filled with a steady stream of guests. 








came into office. Theater and opera 
companies and symphony orchestras 
shunned engagements in the capi- 
tal—the facilities were hopelessly 
limited, the chances of making a 
profit too slim to take the risk. 

The young president was shocked 
at the situation, and sent for the man 
he knew would help him: Roger 
Stevens. Ten years later the center, 
renamed as a memorial to Kennedy, 
opened with a gala performance. 
The New York Times wrote: “The 
capital of this nation finally strode 
into the Cultural Age tonight.... 
The rich, celebrated and powerful 
flocked to the world premiere of 
Leonard Bernstein’s Mass in the gigan- 
tic marble temple to music, drama 
and dance on the Potomac’s edge.” 

Today over two million people a 
year visit the “marble temple,” for 
besides being a highly successful cen- 
ter for the performing arts it is also 
one of the three most popular tourist 
attractions in Washington. Young 
couples in jeans, senior citizens, visi- 
tors from every corner of the globe 
are led about by volunteers from 
the Friends of the Kennedy Center, 
and seem to derive great pleasure 
from the luxurious setting. 

Stevens remains on the job he un- 
dertook at Kennedy’s request. He told 
a friend recently that he was sur- 
prised to find himself still at it, for he 
had planned to get the center started 
and then return to his career as one 
of New York’s leading theatrical pro- 
ducers. But rising costs over the years 
have made fund-raising for the center 
an increasingly difficult task, and he 
is a man with a strong sense of social 
responsibility. There never seemed a 
moment when he could leave. 

A veteran Washington journalist 
says of him: “I don’t think there is 
anyone in the United States who has 
combined such professional knowl- 
edge and experience in the entertain- 
ment world with such an uncanny 
capacity for dealing with Congress. 
Look at his political savvy. You watch 
him up on Capitol Hill and he abso- 
lutely mesmerizes them.” This is un- 
questionably true, for while federal 


funds maintain the infrastructure of 
the Kennedy Center, its theatrical op- 
erations depend on box-office re- 
ceipts, corporate gifts and gifts from 
individuals and foundations. 

A staff member who has been close 
to Roger Stevens for years remarks: 
“He is not articulate, but he has an 
inner strength and a leadership quali- 
ty that make people follow his ideas. 
Whether it be the staff or the per- 
sonalities from outside—he knows 
by instinct how to convince them.” 

The staff is intensely loyal to their 
boss, although it cannot be easy to 
keep up with his peripatetic habits. 
Although he is seventy-five and has 
undergone open-heart surgery, he is 
in New York at least one day a week 
and on the other side of the Atlantic 
several times a year, looking for new 
plays and playwrights. Back home in 
Washington, he and his wife, Chris- 
tine, are out nearly every night at 
official functions. They also entertain 
generously in their pleasant, roomy 
old house in Georgetown, which 
lends itself perfectly to the kind of 
parties the Stevenses like most— 
buffet suppers for visiting theatrical 
personalities, mixed with friends 
from the political and diplomatic 
worlds, or receptions for the hard- 
working staff and volunteers of the 


Kennedy Center. In the spring guests 
can relax on the wide veranda over- 
looking an eighteenth-century-style 
garden, with huge box hedges and 
ancient trees. The Stevenses are easy- 
going hosts who enjoy people and 
show no trace of the fact that both) 
of them work seven days a week ‘at 
their separate careers. ' 
Though she has the serene face! 
and bearing of a Raphael madonna, 
Christine is as persistent and tena-| 
cious in pursuit of her cause as her! 
husband is of his. She is founder and 
president of the Animal Welfare In-| 
stitute, which is dedicated to persuad-’ 
ing Congress and the public to come) 
to grips with the pain and mistreat-_ 
ment of animals. A highly effective 
lobbyist, she has been instrumental | 
in getting no less than fourteen ani- 
mal protection bills passed by Con- 
gress since 1956. a 
The couple have been married 
since 1938, and their closeness is leg- 
endary. An old friend remembers be- 
ing called by Roger Stevens at seven 
one morning from New York to can- 
cel an engagement. Stevens added 
calmly that he was speaking from 
Lenox Hill Hospital, having walked 
there from his hotel ten blocks away 
after he had suffered a heart attack. 
“Good God,” said the friend, “have 








opposite: At the opening night party for the 
Kennedy Center’s American National The- 
ater production of Henry IV, Part 1, the 
Stevenses celebrated with actress Charlotte 
Moore, ANT’s artistic director Peter Sellars 
and actor John McMartin, who played the 
roles of Henry and Falstaff. Behind them is 
Donald Seawell. BELOow: The Stevenses greet 
Leontyne Price and Tony Randall, hosts of 
the Eighth National Music Theater Awards, 
held last year at the Kennedy Center. BELOW 
RIGHT: Christabel Gough joins her parents for 
the 1985 Broadway opening of Take Me Along. 
An activist in her own right, she publishes Vil- 
lage Views, a magazine dedicated to the preser- 
vation and restoration of New York’s historic 
buildings. RIGHT: Roger Stevens and col- 
leagues associated with Take Me Along relax 
at Sardi’s following the musical’s premiere. 


you called Christine in Washington?” 
“Not yet,” Stevens replied, “I didn’t 


_ want to wake her up so early.” 


One reason Stevens is able to main- 


tain his grueling pace is his enthusi- 


asm. This tall man with candid blue 
eyes is still as excited by the first 
night of a new production as he was 
when he started, two hundred or so 
plays ago. He loves the theater and 


_ theatrical people and is refreshingly 


open about his failures. Some years 


ago he summed up his track record: 
“Twenty-five percent were hits, 
twenty-five percent were artistic suc- 
cesses, twenty-five percent of the time 
the critics were crazy and twenty-five 
percent of the time I was crazy.” 
Theater people like the fact that his 
choices are not made cerebrally but 
instinctively. A poor sleeper, he reads 
scripts at night and his decisions are 
based on what he likes. His courage is 
unquestioned. It was Roger Stevens 






who produced the plays of T. S. Eliot, 
Jean Anouilh, Tennessee Williams, 
Tom Stoppard and many other play- 
wrights whose works were at the 
time considered too avant-garde to be 
worth the risk. 

This remarkable man was born in 
Detroit, the son of a successful real- 
estate broker whose fortune collapsed 
during the Great Depression. So 
instead of going on to Harvard after 


continued on page 162 
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R sa Bonheur at Thomery | 


CATHERINE STYLES-MCLEOD + PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARIANNE HAAS 


ABOVE: Rosa Bonheur’s chateau in the French countryside near Thomery, which the artist bought in 1859. PRE- 
CEDING PAGES: The vast studio adjoining the chateau holds mementos of her life and work. At left, the last portrait of 
Bonheur, by her companion Anna Klumpke, shows her at work on a painting she did not live to finish; the original 


is at the right of the fireplace. Stone dogs flanking the fireplace were sculpted by her brother, Isidore-Jules Bonheur. It 
was in the studio that Empress Eugénie presented her with the Cross of the Legion of Honor in 1865, when the artist 
was in her forties. BELOW: Bonheur’s most famous work, The Horse Fair, 1853, depicts one of her favorite subjects. oppro- 
siTE: Through her interest in the American West, Bonheur became a friend of Buffalo Bill, who visited her at the cha- 
teau, bringing an Indian costume of beaded and fringed buckskin as a gift. OPPOSITE BELOW: The initials of Rosa 
Bonheur and Anna Klumpke were carved above the entrance to the studio built for the two friends in 1898. 





IN THE FAR WEST of America, a train 
draws to a halt in the middle of the 
prairie. From the windows, passen- 
gers watch a slim young woman de- 
scend from her carriage and limp into 
the sagebrush, which she struggles to 
uproot with bare hands. Perhaps the 
heat has gone to her head? Not at all, 
the conductor explains. This young 
woman, Anna Klumpke, is a friend 
of the great Rosa Bonheur, whose ani- 
mal paintings all America admires. 

The artist, far away in France, 
needs samples of vegetation to add 
veracity to her studies of Indians, 
wild horses and those mighty herds 
of shaggy-headed bison whose 
plowing hooves send clouds of dust 
into the prairie sky. Not only do the 
passengers agree that this is a thor- 
oughly praiseworthy reason for stop- 
ping the train, but they too descend. 

The men open pocketknives to dig 
the plants while the ladies cluster 
around the young woman, who pro- 
duces a paintbox and sets to work 
capturing the tints of soil and rock. 
The year is 1897. 


Rosa Bonheur turned seventy-five 
that year. She had long since won 
fame and fortune. Empress Eugénie 
had personally decorated her at Tho- 
mery with the Cross of the Legion of 
Honor more than thirty years earlier. 
Bonheur was the first female artist to 


receive it. Yet she was lonely beyond 
endurance. In her beautiful house, 
| Chateau de By, near her beloved 
forest of Fontainebleau, she still 
grieved over the loss of Nathalie 
Micas, her companion for over fifty 
years. She seldom mounted to the 
tower studio she had built a year after 
purchasing the chateau. Attached to 
the house and reached by a winding 
stairway, it was known as her “sanc- 
tuary.” Even the horns and antlers 
there had crowned the heads of old 
friends—the stags, goats and moun- 
tain sheep of her menagerie. 

Strong-willed and courageous, this 
tiny woman had defied the conven- 
tions of her time. She smoked—ciga- 
rettes, cigars, a pipe; she cut her hair; 
when she rode, which she did ex- _ 
i tremely well, she mounted astride. 
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As an aspiring artist, she had taken to 
visiting the Paris abattoirs to work on 
anatomical studies. Since that time J 
she had dressed in trousers and am- 
ple blouses. Exquisite patent leather 
boots were the only touch of vanity. 
On formal occasions she donned vo- 
luminous skirts with a matching 
Breton-style jacket, an outfit that 
sorely disappointed Empress Eugénie 
on her first visit, when she hoped to 
see the artist in the clothing that was 
part of her legend. 

Her closest friend had been 
Nathalie Micas—and, by extension, 
Nathalie’s mother. This dated from 
those distant childhood days when 
Rosa had been Marie-Rosalie. She 
was the eldest child of the portraitist 
Raymond Bonheur, dreamer, idealist, 
a man who in his native Bordeaux’ 
had been known as the “Angel Ga- 
briel’” for his blond good looks. They 
had helped him win the hand of one 
of his drawing pupils, Sophie. 

The couple moved to Paris, where 
the gentle young woman, brought up 
to enjoy art, music and the agreeable 
society of a provincial city, found 
herself, after a few years, sewing by 
candlelight to scratch a few sous for a 
household of four children. The hus- 
band and father came and went as the 
mood suited him. Ultimately Sophie, 
who died while still a young woman, 
was buried in a pauper’s grave. All 
her life Rosa Bonheur would be 
haunted by her mother’s fate, a fact 
that doubtless was instrumental in 
making her renounce any thought of 


continued on page 164 


Top: Bonheur’s paints and brushes, an 

oil by Klumpke, a bas-relief of a bull, and 
figurines of pets—a dog and a rabbit—com- 
pose a vignette of life at Chateau de By. 


LEFT: Rosa Bonheur, by Anna Klumpke. The 
American artist lived at the chateau during 
the last two years of Bonheur’s life and wrote 
Rosa Bonheur, Her Life and Her Work. 


Opposite: The rosette-embellished overdoor 
of the studio includes a field with Bonheur’s 
initials. The mounted animal heads reflect 
her intense interest in the natural world. At 
left is a portrait of the artist as a child, by 

her father, Raymond Bonheur. 
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Artist’s paraphernalia is arranged on shelves in the study next to Bonheur’s studio. On the top, various bottles, her 
brushes and palette, and a Bonheur landscape of the Pyrenees. Pigment powders in the original bottles line the mid- 
dle shelf. A daguerreotype of the artist was made around the time The Horse Fair had made her world-famous and her 
work was increasingly in demand, not only in her native France but in the United States and in England, where her 
friendship with Queen Victoria brought many commissions. At bottom, boxes of the cigars Bonheur enjoyed. 
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Pair of extraordinary 
-carved and gilded wood 
sconces. Ireland, circa 1790. 
Height 19”, width 21”. 
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Versailles—original third quarter 18th century 
Louis XVI Mantel from the city of Versailles. 
White marble with bronze inlay and figures 
draped in bronze. 


Mantel: 

Width, 7312" 

Height of Shelf, 42” 
Opening Width, 5712” 
Opening Height, 3312” 





America’s largest fireplace specialists since 1879 : 
Also, antique and reproduction 18th century marble and wood man Us 
club fenders, andirons, firescreens and*hearth accessories. 
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Quiet Sophistication in New York 
continued from page 67 


apartment,” the businessman says. “I 
now find works on paper more inter- 
esting. They tell you a great deal 
about the artist. Like books, they 
need to be looked at up close, with 
nothing in the way.” 

Machado’s neutral walls and clean 


‘¥ sight lines provide the perfect back- 


drop for an exquisite and growing 


In the living room, John Marin’s Street Move- 
ment and Buildings is paired with Noguchi’s 
clay figure Atomic Man. Along the far wall 
are two Louis XVI-style fruitwood benches. 





collection. Downstairs, two works 


dominate: a large, muscular Léger 


portrait and a rare, brilliantly colored 
design sketch by Matisse for a never- 
executed stained-glass window. The 
master bedroom is filled with smaller 


‘works, including a sensuous Picasso 


of.two women, an unusual Matisse 
figure study, a number of Bonnards 
and the home’s only oil—a small, 


| early Georgia O'Keeffe. 


These days, when guests arrive for 
dinner, the couple takes immense 
pride in showing them their revised 
surroundings and latest acquisitions. 
And when company leaves, the cou- 
ple revels in their new space, feel- 
ing, says the wife, “perfectly satisfied, 


| very much at home.” 





“It has helped us become more so- . 
phisticated,” says the businessman, 
“realizing that the most simple is the 
most beautiful, too.” 0 
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Warmth of Montmartre, detail of 40” x 30” original oil by Americo Makk. 

Rich colors envelope the figure in a cozy sanctuary of human warmth while the city is caught in the icy grip of 
winter. Magnificent contrasts of color and form, youth and age, warmth and cold, living and inanimate, work 
together to express a tribute to the depth of significance in the seemingly simple act of being warm on a cold day. 


Americo Makk 


Holder of numerous gold medals and other high honors from countries throughout the 
world, Americo Makk’s portraiture hangs in places of eminence on three continents, 
including the Vatican and the White House. He, with his wife and son, artists Eva and A.B. 
Makk, exhibit regularly at Lahaina Galleries. Please call for dates of special showings in 
1986 when the artists will be in attendance. 
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The Bill Pearsons in Northern California 
continued from page 125 


have ever found, probably the great- 
est single piece of folk art in the coun- 
try. It’s priceless but I’d never sell it— 
it would be like selling my soul.” 

Billy Pearson’s house is a mish- 
mash that works. On one wall, a life- 
size tin man appears to be climbing 
toward the ceiling; it was once a 
hardware store sign. A large multi- 
rayed metal sun, painted gold, hangs 
in a far corner; it once adorned a shop 
in Boston. There is a surrealist wood 
carving by the Mexican artist Pedro 
Friedeberg that won a prize during 
the cultural festivities held before the 
Mexico City Olympic Games. Bavar- 
_ ian armoires and hat racks abound. 
Displayed on one wall is a series of 
mysterious wooden signs painted by 
Jesse Howard, who Pearson says 
“was in a class with Simon Rodia as 
our greatest eccentric artist.” Howard 
built a house in Fulton, Missouri 
made entirely of such signs. When he 
died in 1960, the townspeople tore it 
down as an eyesore. 

Eighteenth-century Mexican wood- 
en crosses, a chair made by a French 
prisoner during the Napoleonic 
Wars, framed photos of prisoners at 
Folsom Prison in 1918—the dizzying 
array goes on and on. Most striking, 
_ perhaps, are the four rusted iron fig- 
ures on the lawn, copied by a Wiscon- 
sin farmer after ancient Assyrian stat- 
uary. Pearson bought them as a first 
anniversary present for his wife, the 
former Maggie Crecca. Their child, 
the beautiful three-year-old Cody, is 
his fourth daughter. 

When Billy Pearson was a jockey 
he weighed one hundred eight 
pounds. He still weighs one hundred 
eight, a nervous, wildly energetic 
chain-smoker who drinks nothing 
but the best and wears only English- 
made clothes and shoes. Pearson re- 
cently tore down the old barn on 
the property and replaced it with a 
handsome new one that houses two 
classic Jaguars—an XK150 and an 
E-type. “No horses, ever,” vows the 


| | former jockey. “I hate horses. They’re 


dumber than canaries and don’t 
know a thing about art.”0 
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ROMANN, inc. 


155 East 56th Street, New York, NY 10022 
Through designers and fine stores 


SHOWROOMS: Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Houston, Laguna Niguel, 
Los Angeles, Miami, New York, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Seattle, Washington D.C. 
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A Haven in the Virginia Hills 
continued from page 136 


of John Orrell, Esq., of Arden House, 
Cheshire and Liverpool, might not be 
hanging over the living room fire- 
place if Mrs. Orrell had not been 
sitting on a horse. 

While the first owner of Peace and 
Plenty, Mr. Davy, left his mark in his 
intense interest in the minutiae of the 
building, Rose Marie Bogley has 
shifted the focus from precision to 





A painting by Richard Stone Reeves 
of Rose Marie Bogley riding Banker’s Grey 
graces the dining room at Peace and 
Plenty Farm in Middleburg, Virginia. 


profusion. The visitor is pleased that 

the Jeffersonian violin notes of expec- 

| tation have given way to the hunt- 

ing-horn halloo of actuality. 

“If these old walls could talk” is a 

}| cliché almost as ancient as Petra, that 

'| “tose-red city half as old as time,” but 
» few walls could offer the conversa- 

} tional variety of the bricks that went 

from enclosing prisoners in Wash- 
j} ington to displaying sporting paint- 
» ings in the hills of Middleburg. 

For all of its bustling eclecticism, 
Peace and Plenty Farm achieves an 
ordered serenity. The close observer 
will notice that the Chippendale pat- 
tern on the stair rails in the house is 
repeated on the fencing of the ga- 
zebo. George Howe did the staircase, 
Rose Marie Bogley designed the ga- 
zebo, and traveling back and forth 

a them, the packet of small 
_ tenants pronounce the whole to be 
| more than fit for beast and man. 
i 
i 
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Picture yourself in the world of a Princess. 


For reservations and information, see 


your travel agent or call 800-223-1818 ACAPULCO 

in NY. State 800-442-8418 PRINCESS 

in NY. City 212-582-8100 

in Canada 416-964-6641 MEXICO 
ACAPULCO: Acapulco Princess, Pierre Marques. BAHAMAS: Bahamas Princess Resort and Casint 
BERMUDA: Southampton Princess. The Princess. Represented by Princess Hotels International. Inc. 
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Williams Island is private and secure. And 
‘he authentic Mediterranean ambience... 
right here in America...makes my second 
home just perfect.” spiia torn 
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Williams Island, a private club, is now an enchanting reality. Where top security 

systems and a 24-hour security gatehouse make the rest of the world seem to vanish. 
4000 Island Boulevard, the distinguished condominium tower where 

Sophia Loren maintains an apartment, is ready for occupancy. Play at The Tennis “| 

Club, headed by famed tennis great Roy Emerson, our Resident Pro. The North OS 

Marina is waiting, and championship golf is only minutes away. And coming es 

soon in this dazzling resort community are The Island Club and 

The Medite:ranean Village including The Inn and fully furnished residenzas. 
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Only on Wiiliams Island, The Florida Riviera. The Florida Riviera 
Residences are priced from $200,000. 

Take U.S. 1 to 183rd Street, then east to the {ntracoastal Waterway. The Sales Office is open seven days 9:30-5:30. Call (305) 935-5555. 

This is not intended to be a complete statement of the offering s made only by the prospectus for the condominium. This shall not constitute an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy in 

states in which such offers or solicitations cannot be made. Pri specifications and other terms of the offering are subject to change or withdrawal from time to time without notice. 

THE COMPLETE TERMS ARE IN AN OFFERING PLAN AVAII FROM SPONSOR. 

A joint development of The Trump Group and Muben Realty, a Mutual 8 ompany 
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PRIVILEGED VIEW... 


Listen to the sunrise. Make friends with 
a midnight moon. Halcyon memories and 
watercolor skies await you. It's the New 
Palm Beach Hilton Oceanside. 

Pamper yourself with indulgent pleasures 
—Complimentary limousines for airport 
service or shopping on Worth Avenue. 
Room service round the clock. 

Luxuriate in beachside quarters where 
telephones and televisions are found 

even in the bath. 

From our beaches, courts 
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Mr. and Mrs. Roger L. Stevens 
continued from page 143 


completing his studies at Choate, 
young Stevens went to work on the 
Ford Motor Company assembly line. 
He is the first to say that he is a 
self-educated man. 
When Michigan began pulling out 
of the Depression, Stevens put what 
money he had into buying derelict 
buildings and renovating them; such 
was his acumen that by the time 





In 1951 Roger 
Stevens pulled off the | 
spectacular coup of | 
buying the Empire 
State Building. 
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\ 
he was twenty-five he was earning 


$25,000 a year and finding people 
who were increasingly eager to back 
his real-estate hunches. By the time 
his military service in World War II 
was over, Detroit had become too 
narrow a field for his operations and 
he moved to New York with his wife 
and young daughter. 

It was in New York that Stevens 
flourished in two separate careers. In 
1951 he pulled off the spectacular 
coup of buying the Empire State 
Building—at the time the largest in- 
dividual real-estate deal ever closed. 
And, stagestruck since boyhood, he 
delighted in his other, equally spec- 
tacular role as a theatrical producer of 
Broadway shows with his longtime 
partner, Robert Whitehead. 

Another interest was politics, and 
Stevens’ served as Adlai Stevenson’s 
chief fund-raiser from 1952 to 1960. 
He was effective, but Stevenson’s 
presidential campaign was one ven- 
ture that did not succeed. However, 
one of Roger Stevens's chief charae- 
teristics is that he does not mull over 
his failures. He once told an inter- 
viewer: “I don’t bleed in public.” 
While he likes applause as well as 
the next man, his calm blue eyes: 
are always fixed on the future, 
looking straight ahead.O | 
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marriage. Her life and work were 
dedicated to Sophie. 

It was Nathalie to whom she 
poured out her heart. Together they 
had enjoyed Rosa’s triumphs: her 
bronze medal at the Paris Salon in 


1845; her gold medal received three 
years later, when she was twenty-six. 
They had shared the excitement as 
her remarkable painting The Horse 
Fair traveled to Britain and then to 
America, where Cornelius Vanderbilt 
acquired it and donated it to the 
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Rosa Bonheur 
continued from page 148 


Metropolitan Museum of Art in 1887. 

Eventually, oppressed by the in- 
creasing demands of fame and in need 
of a place to work, Rosa and Nathalie 
found a retreat near the quiet hamlet 
of Thomery, and moved there with 
Nathalie’s mother in 1859. The origi- 
nal house had been named for a fif- 
teenth-century royal beekeeper called 
Bigre, who had found this an ideal 
spot for his hives. Curiously enough, 
when Rosa’s studio was completed in 
1860, bees swarmed under the eaves. 






























If Rosa, Nathalie and the widow 
Mme Micas were happy in their new 
found privacy, so were the animal 
Rosa installed in the park. “Do yo 
think animals have a soul?” she wa 
wont to ask. To her, they did. Sh 
even kept a tame lioness, which cre 
ated havoc in the maid’s room. He 
long-term favorites were the sheep 
Mme Micas, a careful housekeeper 
teased the wool to stuff mattresses. 

This idyllic, intensely creativ 
period ended with Nathalie’s death 
Rosa still had friends, but clos 
companionship was lacking. It ar 
rived in the person of a young Amer 
ican art student and portraitist wh 
suffered from a hip ailment. He 
name was Anna Klumpke. A warm 
affection gradually developed hke- 
tween the two, and Anna moved into 
the chateau permanently in 1898, ja 
year before Rosa’s death. 

It was to Anna, whom she some- 
times chided unmercifully (“You 
have a nose like Cyrano de Berge- 
rac’), that Rosa confided her story. It 
was to her she left Chateau de By. 
Rosa had not lived to use the superb 
new studio she built for them. Never- 
theless, the two sets of initials are 
carved there above the door. 

The approach of World War II 
drove Anna Klumpke back to Amer- 
ica, where she died in 1946. The 
house passed to her sister’s descen- 
dants, the Dejerine family, who 
maintain it still, along with Rosa’s 
mementos: her tobacco-rolling ma- 
chine, her palette, the Indian costume 
Buffalo Bill gave her when they be- 
came friends during his visit to 
France, gifts from the empress. They 
recall a person courageous enough to 
be herself, who once said to Anna, 
“Why should I not be proud to be a 
woman? If Americans head civiliza- 
tion it is because of the admirable and 
intelligent way they raise their 
daughters and the respect they have 
for their womenfolk.” 

It was to a woman that Rosa Bon- 
heur dedicated her achievements— 
the dark-eyed, tragic Sophie, whose 
life was so different from her own.0 
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The designs shown are a partial selection of the entire 
collection, which is in-stock. Available with or without 
borders, as area rugs or wall to wall installations. 

The Bouclé Collection combines the beauty of 

natural wools with easy maintenance and 

superior wearability. 

Through interior designers and architects. 
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ADDIO STRESS! 


Slim down and relax with the method conceived by Maurice 
Mességué, the world famous herbalist, in the splendid surround- 


ings of the Italian Riviera. Enjoy the charming hotel with 


fabulous swiming pool. 
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GRAND HOTEL CAP AMPELIO 
18012 Bordighera 
Italy 
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Train At Home For A 
Career as An Interior Decorator. 


You can get started in this challenging field at home in your spare time, 


f you would enjoy working with 
colors and fabrics... choosing beau- 
tiful furniture and accessories... 
planning dramatic window treat- 
ments. ..and putting it all together 
in rooms that win applause - then 
you may have a good future as a 
professional interior decorator. 
You'll earn money, of course - 
spare-time or full time. But you'll 
also be rewarded in other ways - 
working in fashionable places, meet- 


ing fascinating people - and, best of 
all, finding a profitable outlet for 
your creativity. 

Let the Sheffield School of 
Interior Design help you get started. 
Unique ‘listen-and-learn’ program 
guides you - step by step - with the 
voice of your instructor on cassette. 

You will be surprised at the low 
cost. Mail the coupon now for the 
school’s illustrated catalog. No obli- 
gation. No salesman will call. 
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CALL (800) 526-5000 or MAIL COUPON, 


1 Sheffield School of Interior Design 

1 Dep't. AD26, 211 East 43rd Street, New York, N.Y. 10017 
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1 () Under 18, check here for special information. 
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body was a real “Duesie” in the early days 


The model “J” Duesenberg, a 265 horse- 
19 power straight 8 with Dual Cowl Phaeton 
aay of the depression. 





Addison Mizner created the ultimate 


playground for the prominent and powerful. f } 
The Boca Raton Hotel and Club is even 
more fabulous today. L@/7 dauad \_ 









The Faberge’ Eggs were 
originally designed for the 
amusement of the Romanov 
dynasty. Ironically, the two 










} 
Mad King Ludwig II of principal collectors of 
Bavaria spent millions to these treasures today are a 
build this storybook castle. millionaire capitalist 
} It has become a worldwide and the communist party!* 
fantasy symbol. 









Each era has its symbol of the ultimate that wealth can acquire. For ours, itis The Addison. A standard of living well, reserved 
for the few to whom price is a decidedly secondary consideration. On the last great stretch of beach in Boca Raton, 
The Addison is a colony of residences priced from $332,000 to over one million dollars. Each offers a spectacular view of 
the Atlantic and the city. Plus concierge service, valet parking, advanced security, as well as eligibility to apply for 
membership in The Boca Raton Hotel and Club. The original tower will be ready for occupancy in the fall of 1985, and 
construction continues on the second and final tower. For the particulars, including a colorful brochure, return the 
coupon or call our information center at (305) 368-3994. The Addison. Because in every era, wealth must have its rewards. 
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TO ENTER the New York home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Herbert Schimmel is to step 
into Art Nouveau Paris. So authentic 
and so redolent with allusions is this 
salon setting that you would fully ex- 
pect French to be spoken and con- 
versation to center on Oscar Wilde’s 
scandalous Salome at the Thédatre de 
l‘Oeuvre, and the latest decorative ex- 
travagances of Majorelle and Galle. 
And certainly mention would be 
made of the wicked cabaret songs of 
Yvette Guilbert, those mad, sinuous 
dances by Loie Fuller, and the out- 
rageous new posters by the young 
aristocrat Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec. 

In point of fact, Ruth and Herbert 
Schimmel, Americans to the core, are 
passionate collectors of things French 
dating from 1890 to 1900, a mere ten- 
year span that saw the rise of Art 
Nouveau as well as the full flower- 
ing of the art of Toulouse-Lautrec. It 
is upon these two themes that the 
Schimmels have lavished their metic- 
ulous attention. 

“We began collecting Lautrec in 
the early fifties—mostly drawings, 
prints and posters,” says Herbert 





The Herbert Schimmels’ Paean to Toulouse-Lautr 


Schimmel, head of a family invest- 
ment firm. “During the sixties we be- 
gan collecting Art Nouveau objects 
and furniture. We wanted to give our 
Lautrecs their proper setting. Since 
Lautrec was working in the 1890s, we 
wanted to furnish the place as though 
we were collectors of the 1890s—buy- 
ing contemporaneous works by peo- 
ple who were active at that time.” 
The Schimmels’ Park Avenue 
apartment offers Art Nouveau clutter 
and éclat. Its theatrically placed sofas, 
chairs, tables, sideboards, armoires, 


ABOVE LEFT: In the living room of their New 
York home, Ruth and Herbert Schimmel sur- 
round themselves with furnishings suited to 
their turn-of-the-century art collection. “In 
Paris during the early sixties, you could pick 
up Art Nouveau furniture at the flea mar- 
ket,” says Mr. Schimmel. “That’s where 

we found this Majorelle sofa.” 

















By John Grue 


carpets, lamps, mirrors, vases, tea se 
and assorted bibelots reflect th 
movement's agitated, free-flowin 
undulating and unpredictable styl 
Indeed, “that strange decorative dis 
ease,” as someone once dubbed: A 
Nouveau, takes on a restless reality a 
piece after piece, object after object 
creates an aura of swirling abandon. 

But within the context of th 
Schimmels’ Lautrec collection—oh 
of the largest privately owned collec 
tions in the world—the style assume 
a purity and vigor entirely in keepin 


ABOVE: Toulouse-Lautrec graphics are the 
focus of the Schimmels’ art collection. “Back. 
in the fifties, we did the unthinkable,” says 
Mrs. Schimmel. “We hung posters in aur 
living room.” Along one wall are, clockwise 
from lower left: Jane Avril, Petit Casino, Cycle 
Mickael, May Belfort and May Milton. The 
sideboard and chairs are by Majorelle. 





continued on page 172 
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Buick Electra and the mule. For more information v Ww ” 
or a fest drive, call 1-800-86-BUICK (1-800-862-8425). : 






The performance 
car that’s 5 
we)0le|aW=\- 8M ag 6] 





Pek eeeaiats driving and 
ted with low-profile, 
steel-belted Eagle GT radials 
rm on wide 15”x 6” alloy wheels. 
The Buick Electra T Type is a Grasp the leather-covered 





performance car born of an sport steering wheel, feel its 
extraordinary development quick-ratio steering and know 


program that took engineering _ that this is a performance car 
- test “mules” —to — with the soul of a Buick and the 
he world. We heart of a mule. 





iifealimlam acs) Buckle up and visit your 
ore le. ami at=) Buick dealer to put it to your 
DS, in Kapuskasing, own test. He can also tell you 
Went es onlywayto abouta GMAC leasing 

ens nat under the civilized program to make glorious 

skin there was bone and sinew _ driving more affordable Lael a 

and muscle enough to set a you Leet 

world standard. 

But now it is time to see if it 
can meet the most 
demanding standard of all: 


oie Me up the 3.8-litre V-6 
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‘THAX TON 


SCOMPANY 


Fine Tablesettings and Accessories 


780 Madison Avenue, New York, NY 10021 (212) 988-4001 












JEWELRY AUCTION, INC. 


Presents 
THE FREDERIC REMINGTON BRONZE COLLECTION 


Wounded Bunkie 


H-22 3/4” L-22 1/2” W-11 3/4” 


We are now offering the entire 
series of the bronze sculptures of 
Frederick Remington. Also 
available are other fine recasts of 
the works of artists such as Russell, 
Bayre, P.J. Mene, Moigniez, 
Fraser, Kauba, Humphris and 
Volton. The entire collection con- 
tains works in the style of Art Deco, 
Art Nouveau, Classical, Western 
and numerous animal studies. 
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“Largest Bronze Supplier In The World”’ 


JEWELRY AUCTION, INC. 


21 South U.S. Hwys. 17-92 
Casselberry, FL 32707 
Phone (305) 339-9103 

TOLL FREE 1-800-521-3179 
Call or write for FREE Catalog 


ALL DEALERS WELCOME 













ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST || 


Call our Toll-Free Number 
1-800 
247-5470 


For Customer Service 


As our valued customer, you 
deserve the best available 
service. We have staffed a 
toll-free number with spe- 
cially trained personnel to 
answer your inquiries about 
payment, deliveries, and 
change of address. They will 
also correct your name and 
address on your Architectural 
Digest mailing label. 

Dial the above toll-free 
number for prompt, cour- 
teous subscriber service and 
receive fast results. Please 
have your mailing label or 
subscription notice on hand 
when you call. 

If you prefer, you may write 
us. Please attach your mail- 
ing label and send corre- 
spondence to: 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
P.O. Box 10040 
Des Moines, IA 50340-0040 








The editors of 


HOME 


magazine 
proudly present 





KITCHENS 





A fabulous sourcebook of inno- 
vative concepts for your kitchen. 
And it’s filled with hundreds of 
fresh ideas for problem solving, 
layouts, colors, materials, 
appliances and design. Some 
are surprisingly simple and— 
yes!—even inexpensive. 


208 pages hardbound, over 
300 full-color photographs. 


Examine KITCHENS for 21 
days...FREE. There's no obliga- 
tion to buy. But once you see all 
the beautiful new kitchen ideas 
you'll want to keep it all for your- 
Self. KITCHENS can be yours for 
only $24.96 ~in three low 
monthly installments of only 
$8.32. So go ahead and R.S.V.P. 
today. 


Call Toll-Free 
800-421-4448 


Mon.-Fri. 9 A.M.-5 P.M. Pacific time. In Califor- 
nia, Call 800-252-2071. We'll be happy to bill 
you, Of accept your credit card order (Visa/ 
MasterCard accepted). Please allow 6-8 
weeks for shipment 


*Shipping, handling and applicable sales tax 


will be added. All orders subject to approval of 
The Knapp Press 


©1985 Knapp Communications Corp 
F65 
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Corporation 
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For over forty years, only the finest in custom shutters, 
dividers, shojis and doors, available thru your designer. 


Call today with dimensions for a free telephone estimate 
We install everywhere 


(213) 870-4895 (800) 421-0430 (800) 321-8045 


Factory Showroom, 3550 Hayden Avenue, Culver City, CA 90230 


Dealer inquiries solicited 
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with the design concepts forged by 
Lautrec himself. In form, shape and 
structure, the furniture designed by 
such masters as Louis Majorelle, Emile 
Gallé and Hector Guimard, the Tiffany 
glass, and the many pieces by lesser- 
known artists, correspond directly to 
the art of Lautrec. It is a question of 
style revealing expressive content. 
“Of course, this furniture is a bit 
difficult to live with,” admits Ruth 
Schimmel. “It’s not particularly com- 
fortable to sit on. The chairs are small, 


Throughout the apartment, graceful furnishin 
create the Art Nouveau spirit. The master bedroom features an armoire by Benouville 


with ceramics by Clément Massier on its shelves. Eu 
upholstered chair. The poster is Toulouse-Lautrec’s | 





The Herbert Schimmels’ Paean to Toulouse-Lautrec 


the sofas somewhat fragile, the inlaid 
tables hard to maintain. As for the 
Tiffany lamps—they do shed a 
gloomy light! You certainly can’t 
read by them. But we don’t wish to 
ruin the effect.” “That’s how people 
lived at the turn of the century,” con- 
tinues Mr. Schimmel, “and that’s 
our aim—to faithfully reproduce the 
appearance and atmosphere of it all. 
We just love the look of the period. 
We find it quite beautiful and special.” 

If their Art Nouveau furnishings 





gs with sinuous ornamentation re- 


ene Gaillard designed the leather- 
ivan Japonats, from 1892. 





continued from page 168 


delight the Schimmels, their Lautrees 
provide them with even greater sat- 
isfaction. Historically significant, 
many of the works were on loan as 
part of the Museum of Modern Art’s 
recent exhibition entitled “Henri de 
Toulouse-Lautrec,” a major survey of 
the artist’s oeuvre. 

The Schimmels not only own 
many of Lautrec’s greatest poster and | 
print works, but have also amassed a 
vast Lautrec library containing some 
six thousand books, catalogues, pam- 
phlets and tracts on the artist and his 
circle. The archive is so complete that 
scholars from all parts of the world 
write to the Schimmels asking per: 
mission to consult the library for 
their own work and research. 

In addition, Mr. Schimmel has ac- 
quired almost all of Lautrec’s letters— 
an enormous correspondence, which 
the collector has published in three 
volumes. He is at present working 
on a fourth volume that is being 
coedited with Ronald Pickvance. 

“It’s not work, it’s happiness,” says 
Mr. Schimmel, referring to his task as 
editor. “Lautrec wrote endless let- 
ters—mostly to his mother. But he 
was not a van Gogh. He didn’t have 
that kind of depth or expressive clar- 
ity. His letters were brief. There were 
no details about his work, no big psy- 
chological revelations. But they were 
fascinating nonetheless, because they 
show what a serious artist he was— 
how seriously he took himself. 

“I don’t believe Lautrec was the 
greatest painter of his time,” Mr. 
Schimmel continues. “I feel that his 
major contribution was his poster art. 
That’s what he was best at. No one 
did it better before or since. And he 
was incredibly prolific, creating 
menus, book illustrations, cabaret 
posters, theatrical posters, things that 
were glued on walls all over the city 
of Paris. I think a poster such as his 
1891 Moulin Rouge, La Goulue, which 
was his very first, is a masterpiece. Al 
whole book could be written just 
about that one work because it was 
so revolutionary in every way—in 





continued on page 174 
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ew insurance companies 


Insuring the exceptional home calls for special 
expertise. An appreciation of architectural 
details. An understanding of antiques, art, 
and jewelry. For over a century, Chubb has 
been the insurer of choice for fine homes and 
the belongings they contain. 

The more you have to insure, the more 


you need Chubb. 


_ For further information, © 
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longer 
you own 
it, the 
smarter 
youll feel. 


You’re going to buy 
Tropitone because you 
love the way it looks. 
Who can blame you? 
There’s a style to care- 
fully designed furniture 
that’s irresistible. 

After you've lived 
with Tropitone, you'll 
f= findourbeautyisn’tjust 

& skin-deep. Details like 
full-circumference 
welds and aluminum 
frames equal years of 
durability. That’s why 
we offera 15-year war- 
ranty. That’s why, when 
you own Tropitone, 
you feel very smart. 


trepiiene 


Write for our color catalc 8 
Only $1.00. P.O. Bo x3197 
Sarasota, FL 33578; 

5 Marconi, Irvine, CA 92718 
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When deluxe will no lo 
what’s left is the extraor 
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The Venice Simplon-Orient-Express. 


Y 
@ St is justly called the king of trains, the train of Kings. For two 
days and one glittering night, it will take you back to an age of grace 
and good manners that was almost lost to us. 

Superb cuisine, fine wines, adventure, romance, utter luxury. 
London at one end, Venice on the other, spectacular Alpine scenery in 
between. 

Easily arranged. See your ij ase 
travel agent or call toll free ‘SIMPLON 
(800) 524-2420. In New York call ORIENT-EXPRE SS 
(212) 938-6830. LN WE | 


Make this the year. | vi neeer 
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design, color, content, everything.” 
Why have the Schimmels fixed 
their sights on one particular artist? 
“It’s hard to explain,” Mr. Schimmel 
says. “It’s certainly not his personal 
life, poignant as it was. And it’s not 
because he lived in brothels and 
painted ladies of the night. It’s really 
his art that fascinates us—the won- 
derful look of it. And it’s about the 
fecundity of his output in a short 
life span—Lautrec died in 1901 at the’ 
age of 36. All of that is intriguing. 
“For us, the fun of collecting is) 
learning about what we’re collecting. 
I’m always amazed at people who) 
collect but don’t really know much} 
about their possessions. I feel that a/ 
collection without a library to fully | 
support it is not a serious collection. | 
So much can be learned and under- | 


stood about a subject just by reading | 


about it. It seems foolish not to} 
delve deeply into something you've | 
acquired, something that you love. So | 
collecting for us is a learning process. 
It’s very enriching, very fulfilling—a 
constant source of joy.” 0 








Toulouse-Lautrec’s Jane Avril of 1899, in 
the Schimmels’ entrance hall, sets the tone 
for the turn-of-the-century ensemble. On 
the Majorelle table: two sculptures by 
Lachenal and a bronze ashtray. 
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hat a feeling! 
Just you, a 
beautiful morn- 
ing and two lit- 
tle guys who 
think you’re the 
greatest. Now 
that’ s the good 

p| life. And that’s what Boca West is all 
_ about. The good life, in all its glory. 
él After all, no other community 

al offers Boca West’s 1,436 acres of 
tropical beauty. Or its splendid 
clubhouse and recreational facili- 

d ties. And no other community offers 
y the opportunity for equity member- 
ship in a club with the four champi- 
onship 18-hole courses that serve as 
© the home of the Chrysler Team Invi- 
tt tational Tournament. Or the top- 
ranked 34-court tennis facility that 
will host the 1986 Lipton Interna- 
tional Players Championships. 

With an equity membership at 
Boca West, you're not Just investing 
in the good life, youre investing in 
the very best of Boca Raton. 

Boca West. For the luxury lifestyle 
you so richly deserve. Exquisite 
homes from $200,000 to $3 million. 
For real estate information, contact 
h Boca West at | 800 327-0137, in Florida 


call 1800 988 BocaWest 
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Architectural Digest is truly the premier 
international magazine of fine interior de- 
sign. Each lush, color-filled issue is pro- 
duced with the same devotion to quality 
as is a fine art book. 


As you anticipate another glorious year of 
the finest in interior design, art, antiques 
and architecture to be found in Architectural 
Digest, make sure you will always have 
your 1985 issues easily accessible. 


Architectural Digest has designed for you 
CALL | 


separately. Offer good in USA and Canada only. 





TOLL-FREE 


Mon.-Fn. 9 A.M.-5 P.M. Pacific Time. In California, call 800- 
call 213-836-7090.) Prices effective through December 31, 1986. Please allow 6 weeks for shipment. Items may be shipped 


this rich, simulated leather slipcase. Two 
slipcases will hold 12 valuable issues — 
a full year—of Architectural Digest. 


Keep them on your bookshelf among your 
most treasured books. Both the cover and 
spine of the slipcase have been imprinted 
with the distinctive Architectural Digest 
signature, for easy identification. 

Don’t wait. Send for your Architectural 


Digest slipcases today! Just mail in the 
order form below. 





252-2071. Credit card orders only. (For Customer Service, 


*Architectural Digest is the registered trademark of Knapp Communications Corporation, used with permission 


(Indicate quantity) 
—____ #201111 Architectural Digest Slipcase $8.95 (2.25) 


Grand Total $ 
(Please add amount indicatedin(_ ) 


shipping and handling per unit shipped.) 


_] Check payable to Architectural Digest Selections 
(add 6.5% sales tax if delivered in California) 


| Visa MasterCard 
American Express 


| Diner’s Club 
Exp ate———————— 


Cad = 


Signature —_ 
(if charging) 






































IN THE THIRD DIMENSION 


LIMITED EDITION BRONZE SCULPTURE, 1974-78, 
SIGNED AND NUMBERED COLLECTION OF EIGHT. 
EXCLUSIVE IN U.S. AT ALEX ROSENBERG GALLERY 

SEND $3 FOR COLOR CATALOG)D-10 


ALEX ROSENBERG GALLERY 
TRANSWORLD ART 
20 W. 57 ST., NEW YORK NYY. 10019 


212-757-2700 “Too Busy’ | 
3 





MON-SAT 10-5:30 To Coo > 


f 
ACollectionof - : 
Fast & Fabulous 

Recipes from 
Salvador Dali Bon Appétit ei 


Alice in Wonderland, 1975 1 
Cast in bronze with gold patina Now there is an entire volume | 
35'A" High, Edition: 350 of imaginative, timesaving recipes : 
comailed from Bon Appetit’s “Too | 
Busy to Cook?” column. All can be ; 
completed in an hour or /ess, are 
deliciously different, are kitchen 
tested, and are perfect for today’s 
tastes and busy lifestyles. 


Includes: more than 600 recipes 

* complete cross-referenced index 
* more than 48 full-color photos 

* special chapter heads with extra 
tricks, tips, and techniques to save 
time * and much more! 


Order today for no-risk 
14-day examination. Your 
satisfaction is guaranteed. 


SEND TO: The Knapp Press, 
111 10th Street, P.O. Box 10248, Des Moines, Iowa 50336 


Please send me —_ copies of Too Busy to Cook 

@ 19.95 each plus $2.50 shipping and handling. 

(For shipments to Calif., Illinois, or Jowa please \ 
| add applicable sales tax.) I understand that if not \ 
| completely satisfied, I may return it within 14 

days for a full refund. 


| Total amount enclosed: $ 
(checks payable to The Knapp Press) 


Charge my order to: O MasterCard 0 VISA 














Card # 


Expiration date 





Signature Mr 
n are subsidiaries of Hickory Furniture Company: N: Wn 
ickory, NC 28601 704-322-8624 ave 
Showrooms: Ghicago ® Dallas © Denver @ High Point ¢ Miami @ Philadelphia Address 
e San Francisc@® Washington, DC City State Zip 
—— | Please allow 6 weeks for delivery. Fea 
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YOU 

SHOULD HEAR 
WHAT 

U.S. SAVINGS 
BONDS 

ARE PAYING 
NOW! 


Give us a call and you'll hear all 
about U.S. Savings Bonds’ new 
money market rates, as well as the 
current rate. We'll also tell you 
about the guaranteed return, tax 
advantages, where to buy variable 
rate Savings Bonds and much more. 


1-800-US-Bonds 








SHER 


54 holes of golf... 
and a 19th hole, Arizona style! 


Arizona's Country Club Resort is long renowned for our three great golf courses - two 
designed by Robert Trent Jones. But, at The Wigwam, great golf is just the beginning of a 
great Phoenix vacation. Our weekly cook-out is a favorite with those who enjoy New York 
steaks, country fries, and a well-told golf yarn. We also offer a total Tennis Centre, 
horseback riding over miles of trails, two pools, health clubs, trap & skeet, superior 
cuisine, nightly entertainment, and secluded accommodations in a 900-acre oasis. 


Great Arizona Holiday - 7 days/6 nights, $593.00” includes your guest room with patio, 
all breakfasts and dinners, Phoenix Airport transfers and your choice of unlimited or 
tennis with private lessons, or horseback riding. 


Ld /* 


ts anv 2 ee 


ade: Bal a i 





== = Litchfield Park (Phoenix), AZ 85340 
US. SAVINGS BONDS Telephone: (602) 935-3811 
i Een Clark Corbett, Vice President 
Paying Better Than Ever 
“per person, double occupancy, Sept. 21 to Jan 3; Jan 3 to April 6, 9727.00; April 6 to May 30, 9651.00. More or fewer nights 
A public service of this publication available. Choose this popular package or Full American Plan rates from 980.00 per person. Very special children’s rates, too 





WAKE UP EACH MORNING TO A COMFORTABLE 180 DEGREES, 


You could search far and wide for a place to live and never find a 
more beautiful site: Windemere. A limited collection of two and 


three-bedroom condominiums on the shores of Sawgrass. The cele- 


brated resort in Ponte Vedra Beach, Florida. 

Here you can stroll along miles of solitary sand. Play on three 
acclaimed golf courses. Volley on courts where professionals com- 
pete. And live in a home overlooking it all. 


Fach Windemere condominium is a haven. Secured by an access- 


t controlled parking garage. And by an access-contolled elevator 
which lifts you to your door 
Inside are touches of grace: A foyer with a ‘travertine marble floor. 
} A living room with a wood- buming fireplace. A cultured marble 
§ Roman tub with eee in the master gay A microwave and 


B) THIS IS NOT AN OFFER TO SELL IN NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY OR ANYWHERE ELSE PROHIBITED BY LAV 


convection oven built into the kitchen. And a sweeping ocean view 
from the balcony. 

Ownership at Windermere entitles you to apply for member 
ship in the Sawgrass Country Club. And that entitles you to dining 
in the Beach Club restaurant. Swimming in an adults-only pool. 
Fishing in freshwater lakes. Hiking through nature preserves. Horse- 
back riding. Boating. Bicycling. And running, sunning, shelling and 
wi indsurfing right in fee own backyard : 

Prices start at $350,000. For further information, write Windemere 
at Sawgrass. 90( ee Reach Drive, Ponte Vedra Beach, Florida 


i: eee. WINDE/AAERE 


property at Sawgrass is gone. — BEACHFRONT HOMES AT SAWGRASS 
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ARTISTS DIAL@GUE® BE VWAIN: VALENTINE 


Light on a Glass Horizon 
By Jane Livingston 

















































HAVING TWENTY years ago establish 
himself firmly in the midst of a vi 
brant artistic scene, Los Angele 
sculptor DeWain Valentine nov 
finds himself surprisingly indepen 
dent of what he calls convention 
al “art systems.” He lives and work 
in Venice—home to many artist 
since the 1960s—in a complex of in- 
dustrial-style spaces near the beach. 

Valentine moved into one of the 
storefront buildings in 1965, shortly 
after arriving from his native Colo- 
rado. “I knew in high school that! 
wanted to be an artist, and I knew 
long before I even visited California 
that that’s where I wanted to end 
up,” he says. Having settled in south- 
ern California with his first wife and 
three small children, the sculptor 
bought the building, situated in the 
midst of the then-new Los Angeles 
artists’ community, through a lucky 
accident. “I was paying almost no 
rent for this space because it was 
about to be torn down for commer- 
cial development. But just then a citi- 
zens’ association pressured the city 
into keeping residential status for 
some of the properties in the neigh- 
borhood, a sort of run-down area 
where a lot of elderly people were 
starting to be evicted. Suddenly the 
building was for sale and I scraped. 
together what it took to buy it, even 
though my friends said I was crazy.” 

As it turned out, with that move 
DeWain Valentine established a base 
for creative work that would color his 


ABOVE LEFT: In DeWain Valentine’s Los Ange- 
les studio, geometric precision acts as a foil for 
a shifting play of light and color in Open Dia- 
mond Rotated Hyperbolic Parabola, 1983, the 
maquette for a large laminated Italian-glass 
sculpture. LEFT: “I’d love to have a magical saw 
that would cut out volumes of water and_al- 
low them to freestand,” he says of his glow- 
ing laminated glass sculpture Waterwall, 1983. 





continued on page 182 
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Oil on canvas, Signed and dated 1857, Size: 51 x 36 inches 
*Rosa Bonheur, herself, painted her favorite bull. 
Gs 01s)0 NDE Paris Salon, 1857, no. 821 
London, International Exhibition, 1862, no. 54 


PROVENANCE: S. Gurney, London, 1862 
Sir E. J. Harland, 1912 


Geraldine Rockefeller Dodge Collection, New York, 1976 (the daughter of William Rockefeller, 
younger brother of John D. Rockefeller, Geraldine Rockefeller Dodge's collection included 51 works 
of Rosa Bonheur) 


Old and Modern Paintings for Museums, Foundations and Private ec oe 


510/520 St. Louis Street e New Orleans, Louisiana 70130 e hsb Prey 
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Majestic 








Celestial 


Dorothy Hood 


Send $5 for a gallery catalog. 
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WALLACE WENTWORTH GALLERY, LTD. 


2006 R Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009 (202) 387-7152 





CHICAGO 
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© 1986, Wallace Wentworth Gallery, Ltd 


Magnificent eight light crystal and 


bronze Chandelier. English, circa 1810. 


Shears & Window 


ANTIQUES 
LIGHTING FIXTURES » DECORATIONS 


AL 
Donghia, Inc. 


7a] FRANCISCO 
Shears & Window 











Avoid capital 
gains tax. 
Support the 
American Heart 
Association. 


sy Pusues Dow 6. 47 high 


NYSE Gainers 


By supporting the 
American Heart Asso- 
ciation you may: 

e avoid capital gains 
tax On appreciated 
securities or other 
property 
reduce current and 
future income taxes 
provide a lifetime in- 
come for yourself or 
beneficiaries 
avoid probate and 
publicity 
maximize new estate 
tax savings 
It may pay you to 

inquire about the 

American Heart Asso- 

ciation’s Planned Giv- 

ing Program by con- 
tacting the American 

Heart Association, 7320 | 

Greenville Avenue, | 

Dalfas, Texas 75231. 
Sometimes, it can be | 

better to give than to 

receive. 


WERE FIGHTING FOR 
YOUR LIFE 


4 


American Heart 
Association 











MOVING? 
RENEWING? 
QUESTION? or 
COMPLAINT’ 


THEN USE 
YOUR LABEL! 


Please attach your 
current Architec- 
tural Digest label 
here, or copy your 
name and ad- 
dress as it ap- 
pears on your Cur- 
rent label in this 
space. All our 
services to sub- 
scribers are faster 
when you include 
that subscription 
label. 


MOVING? 


Please give us eight weeks 
notice. Attach your label when 
you send us the new address. 


WRITE IN NEW ADDRESS 


ADDRESS 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


STATE ZIP 


UNLISTING SERVICE: Just check the 

box below, send us this coupon 

and your label. 

CJ Do not give my name to mail 
advertisers who rent the Archi- 
tectural Digest list. 


RENEWING? 


Check your label to be sure it's 
correct. By the way, your label 
shows the last issue in your cur- 
rent subscription in the top right 
corner. (Example: MAR 86 means 
March of 1986 is your expiration 
date.) For uninterrupted service, 
include your label with your order. 


COMPLAINT? 


We can give faster results when 
you include your label. 


Architectural Digest, P.O. Box 10040 
Des Moines, IA 50340-0040 : 
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888. On A Scale 
Of One’To ‘Ten. 


Reward yourself with a new standard in luxury condomin- 
iums at Sarasota’s most prestigious downtown address. 


888. It’s the condominium lifestyle perfected. You can see 
it in the finishing touches, the stunning design, the distinctively individual 
1, 2 and 3-bedroom floor plans that reflect and enhance your good taste. 


Consider, too, that the condominiums of 888 are situated on Sarasota Bay- 
yet are adjacent to the cultural facilities, shopping and entertainment that 
help make Sarasota one of Florida’s most gracious environments. 


888. Perhaps the perfect time, the perfect place, to find your own place BOER. 
in the sun. Discover it. And share a new view of the good life. SARASOTA, 
aoe” 


Models shown 10-5 p.m. daily; Noon-5 p.m. Sunday. Or see your real estate broker. Select rent- 
als also available. Sales by Staudinger Realty, Inc. Lic. Real Estate Brokers/Realtor. Priced from 
the mid-180's. 


SIMPLY ELEGANT. SIMPLY PRICED. 


Your complete source 
for fine furnishings. 


At discounted prices, of course. 


M 


P. O. Box 1150 - 2153 Lejeune Blvd. 
Jacksonville, N. C. 28541-1150 


ENTERTAINMENT WALL 


TOLL FREE QUOTES: 1-800/334-2340 I'm interested in dramatic savings on 
fine furniture. Enclosed is my check for: 


$15 Eighteenth Century 
Catalog Library 
$10 Contemporary Catalog 
STREET (ADDRESS = eee oe Bee es et Library 
$10 French Catalog Library 


$10 Oriental Catalog Library 
Pyae $6 Leather Catalog, Samples 


NAME 


CITY 


Only mail orders accepted for catalogs. Orders outside the 
ZIP Continental United States add $3 postage fee for every 


$5 increment 1286 
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ARTIST'S DIALOGUE: DE WAIN VALENTINE 





Light on a Glass Horizon 
continued from page 178 


future and provide increasing inde- 
pendence of attitude. Though he was 
influenced by a whole set of values 
associated with Los Angeles art in the 
sixties and seventies, he asserts his 
basic purity of vision more and more 
clearly, operating outside current 
artistic fads or geographic definitions. 
Valentine’s life has expanded from its 
California center as the range of his 
sculpture has expanded. From his 
early work with resins—“The plastic 
I used in the sixties and seventies,” he 
says, “was a means of objectifying 
certain ideas and feelings I had about 
the sea and the sky” —he has moved 
to working with glass. The glass 
pieces are mostly cut and assembled 





DEWAIN VALENTINE 


in his Venice studio, although much 
of the material, especially the crystal, 
comes from Italy. 

Recently the artist has also been 
using bronze elements, which are fab- 
ricated for him in Santa Fe, New 
Mexico. Indeed, the combination of 
metal with laminated glass is becom- 
ing more and more characteristic of 
the large outdoor pieces. Valentine’s 
work increasingly takes him outside 
Los Angeles. The artist and his sec- 
ond wife, Jeanne, find themselves 
traveling to oversee the bronze work 
at the Shidoni Foundry in Santa Fe, 
or living for weeks at a time at their 
Oahu property in Hawaii, where Val- 
entine does much of the drawing and 





























preparatory work for his sculptures. 
But Venice is his base. The artist 
designed his living space in 1970, and 
it remains essentially the same today. 
The open, all-white, geometrically 
planned environment provides the 
perfect balance of living quarters and’ 
areas designed for art. 
“In a way, I’m so independent I 
don’t have to stay anywhere,” Valen- 
tine says. “But I’m set up here to 
work. And I seem to need to live with 
my art to make it grow. I don’t have a 
gallery—that has never worked very 
well for me. Two of my children are 
in California—the oldest one’s in Dal- 
las—and I like to keep in touch with 
them. I guess I need to keep an eye on 
the competition.” (His two younger 
sons are both painters.) 
“Los Angeles has given me a free- 
dom I might not have found anywhere 
else,” he says. “I tried New York—I ser- 
iously thought of finding a studio 
there. But after six months I realized 
it wasn’t going to be a comfortable 
environment for my work. I love to 
visit, but I don’t need to be there.” 
Valentine serves on the board of 
the new Museum of Contemporary 
Art in Los Angeles and continues to 
take a vital interest in the younger 
generation of Los Angeles artists. 
“This place is less cliquish than it was 
when I came in the mid-sixties and 
became a part of a solid little group 
of like-minded artists. Now I still © | 
see all of my old friends, especially i 
Billy Al Bengston, Ed Ruscha and Bob | i 
Graham, but it’s terrific, too, to watch jj . 
so many young sculptors and paint- jj . 
ers coming into their own here, with- |), 
out having to close ranks the ways we | y 





ABOVE LEFT: In his office/drafting room, Valen-  |\ 
tine puts finishing touches ona drawing for one 

of the Waterwall series. ABOVE RIGHT: An early * 
interest in collecting gemstones led the artist, in 

junior high school, to create polyester resin _ 
“rocks” of his own. His resin Three Red Discs, ° 
1966, explores the circle, “a symbol for the 

movements of the universe.” LEFT: Based on the : 
prism, all works in the artist’s living room—in_— ||. 
cast polyester resin from the late sixties and 
seventies, and in laminated glass, 1984-85— 
interact with natural light, casting rainbows. 











continued on page 184 


Og Ne custom coachbuilders 
eF occupy a revered place in 
motoring history. Among the 
most honored of these auto- 
motive sculptors is the Vanden 
Plas firm. A coachbuilder of 
great artistry, Vanden Plas cre- 
ated memorable limited edition 
bodies for a variety of marques 

The prestigious Vanden Plas 
Nameplate now distinguishes 
the most exclusive Jaguar avail- 
able. The fluid shape of the 
Vanden Plas is a masterpiece 
of flowing lines echoing the 
great Jaguars of the past. 

Inside, the Vanden Plas is un- 
compromisingly luxurious. Its 
comfortable, contoured seats 
are orthopedically designed. 
Swivel head reading lamps, 
deep fleece passenger footwell 

rugs and headrests render it a 
convenient retreat for rear seat 


passengers. Resplendent with - 


mirrormatched walnut burl trim 
and seats finished in soft sup- 
ple leather, the Vanden Plas 
passenger cabin speaks of 
elegant country manors and 
handcrafted carriages. 
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A FITTING TRIBUTE TO THE 
COACHMAKER’S ART. THE FINEST 
AND MOST EXCLUSIVE JAGUAR 
YOU CAN OWN. 


Sly 
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The Vanden Plas is a pre- 
cisely rendered automobile built 
by dedicated workers. A Su- 
perbly orchestrated symphony 
of proven mechanical systems, 
the 1986 Vanden Plas offers the 
security of a three year/36,000 
mile limited warranty. For com- 
plete information see our war- 
ranty at your Jaguar dealer. 

From its sophisticated me- 
chanical systems to its elegant 
interior and graceful silhouette, 
the Vanden Plas by Jaguar is 
a fitting tribute to the coach- 
maker's art. 

Test drive the Vanden Plas 
today. Sample the unique plea- 
sures of the most exclusive 
Jaguar ever built. For the name 
of the Jaguar dealer nearest 
you, Call this toll-free number 
(800) 447-4700. Jaguar Cars 
Inc., Leonia, NJ 07605 


ENJOY TOMORROW. 
BUCKLE UP TODAY. 


JAGUAR 


A BLENDING OF ART AND MACHINE 





CENTRE 


Entire room eatin 
Wendelighting 
makes them all 
more exciting! 


Let us create your home’s lighting design 














JIM MCHUGH 








Light on a Glass Horizon 
continued from page 182 





Considerably stronger and more durable than resin, glass has the advantage of withstanding th¢ 
outdoors. Part of the Frederick Weisman Company collection, one of the Sky Gate series, 1984, 0 
glass, bronze and granite, frames the artist. “These forms are related to the sky as waterwalls are 
related to water,” he says. “The lintel captures a piece of sky and holds it within the columns.’ 


did at first. There are more opportu- 
nities to show than we ever had, and 
it’s great for the city.” 

Valentine’s Venice living quarters 
and office are filled with glass pieces, 
among them two extraordinary ta- 
bles of his own design, and a number 
of luminously beautiful fanlike 
works. Their nature lies somewhere 
between neo-Constructivist sculpture 
and high-tech artifacts whose light- 


ation of the artist’s development. It is 
a rare fusion of landscape and subjec- 
tive sensibility. 

The alternation between public 
and private concerns in DeWain Val- 
entine’s work—from outdoor foun- 
tains to the most intimate glass 
sculptures—reflects not only the 
wide range of patrons who seek the 
artist out but his commitment to bal- 
ancing a sense of community respon- 


using Our unique optical projectors that 
enhance room settings by confining light 
rays to the contour of art objects. Request 
our free illustrated folder “Fine Lighting 
for the Serious Collector’ by writing 


gathering properties defy ordinary 
optical experience. 
He also continues to fabricate major 


sibility with his private life. Valen- 
tine’s surroundings seem to mirror 
his physical and psychic being. He is 


Wendelighting, Dept. A, 9068 Culver Blvd. 
Culver City, CA., 90230, 213/559-4310. 
In the East, call 212/682-8775. 


Showrooms open by appointment only. 
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WENDELIGHTING 


Divison of JACKSEN INTERNATIONAL Ltd 
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publicly scaled works, including a 
fourteen-foot-high bronze, glass and 
granite portal-like sculpture designed 
for the Frederick Weisman Company 
collection. This piece, in its Los Ange- 
les setting, reflecting a rose and 
lily garden and framing the southern 
California sky, represents a culmin- 


an attractive and dignified presence, 
a person with an essential passion for 
the aesthetic life. This quality of be- 
ing reveals itself in everything he 
does—in his automatic consideration 
for others and in his unselfconscious 
and relaxed creation of the environ- 
ments in which he lives.0 
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L. LOWENSTEIN LNC.* INTERIOR DESIGNERS SINCE 1895* MILLBURN, N. J. 07041 201/379-2800 
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Lady Montagu’s Dressing Table by John Adam. Palace House at Beaulieu. 
Hand-Crafted in a Documented Replica Edition of Ten. 


Exclusive U.S. Distribution: Manor House, Ltd., New York Design Center 
200 Lexington Avenue, New York, New York 10016 (212) 532-1127 








READER'S DIRECTORY 





A listing of the designers, architects and 
galleries featured in this issue 


Pages 54-61: 
Nicholas Haslam 
12 Holbein Place, London SW1 
England, 44-1-730-8623 


Pages 62-67: 
Will Machado 
74 West Sixty-eighth Street 
New York, New York 10023 


212/877-2787 


Pages 68-73: 
Enrique Aguirrezabala 
Konda de la Avutarda 34 
28043 Madrid, Spain 
34-1-200-9422 


Pages 86-95: 
Diane Burn Eden 
One Lombard Street #306 
San Francisco, California 94111 
415/956-3640 





Pages 96-101: 
Christie’s 
502 Park Avenue, New York 
New York 10011, 212/546-1000 


Galerie Schmit ii 
396 rue Saint-Honoré, 75001 Paris 


France, 33-1-260-3636 « 


Thomas Gibson Fine Art Ltd. 
9A New Bond Street, London W1 
England, 44-1-499-8572 


Sotheby’s 
1334 York Avenue, New York 
New York 10021, 212/606-7000 


Whitford & Hughes 
6 Duke Street, London SW1 
England, 44-1-930-9332 


— 


Wildenstein & Co., Inc. 
19 East Sixty-fourth Street, New York 
New York 10028, 212/879-0500 


Pages 114-119: 
Robert Metzger Interiors, Inc. 
210 East Fifty-eighth Street 
New York, New York 10022 
212/371-9800 


Pages 126-131: 
John Beer 
7 Painswick Road, Cheltenham 
Gloucestershire, England 
44-242-57-6080 


Christie’s 
502 Park Avenue, New York 
New York 10011, 212/546-1000 


Haslam & Whiteway 

105 Kensington Church Street 
London W8, England 
44-1-229-1145 


Christopher Hodsall | 
50 Pimlico Road, London SW1 
England, 44-1-730-9835 





Jordan-Volpe Gallery Z| 
457 West Broadway, New York 
New York 10012, 212/505-5240 


Michael John Ltd. 
25a Lowndes Street, London SW1 
England, 44-1-235-3155 yt 


Pages 132-137: 
John Peters Irelan Inc. 
2141 P Street N.W., Suite 102 
Washington, D.C. 20037 
202/833-1886 
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—Hugh Newell Jacobsen 


PPC a BRN aaa el Bat lee nice en (coral em atric iets 
at The Shores in Vero Beach, one of the few truly natural and undisturbed 
tropical sites remaining in Florida. If you would like to make your home 
at this unique location, contact us for a personal tour of The Shores 


property. Your architect is welcome. 
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Bridalveil Fall, Yosemite National Park, California c. 1927 
Photography by Ansel Adams. Courtesy of the Ansel Adams 
Publizhing Rights Trust. All rights reserved 


SOME OF THE GREATEST 
THINGS IN AMERICA 
NEVER CHANGE. SOME DO. 


WI Baer ae: 


The Schaub Communities. ATTN: Steven C. Owen, Director of Sales 
8400 North A1A, Indian River Shores, FL32963 (305) 231-9400 


y> — —— Offer void in states where prohibited. 


Paying Better Than Ever. 


Through photography, 
Ansel Adams immortalized the 
unspoiled beauty of Bridalveil 
Fall for all America to see. 

Some things never change. 

But one great American 
tradition has changed—U.S. 
Savings Bonds. Now Savings 
Bonds pay higher variable in- 
terest rates like money market 
accounts. That’s the kind of 
change anyone can appreciate. 

Just hold Savings Bonds 
for five years and you get the 
new variable interest rates. Plus, 
you get a guaranteed return. 
That means you can earn a lot 
more, but never less than 712%. 

You can purchase Bonds 
at almost any financial institu- 
tion. Or easier yet, through the 
Payroll Savings Plan where you 
work. 

Buy Savings Bonds. Like 
the wilderness, they’re another 
part of our proud heritage. se SO 

For the current interest STYLE 11845 AE Double Tier Chandelier, Polished Solid Brass by 37” wide 
rate and more information, call 


toll-free 1-800-US-Bonds. 
U.S. SAVINGS BONDS = 7 


Paying Better Than Ever ~ LIGHTING FURNITURE ACCESSORIES 
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Variable rates apply to Bonds purchased on and 
after 11/1/82 and held at least 5 years. Bonds 
ae before 11/1/82 earn variable rates when 

eld beyond 10/31/87 s held les Sy : 
on Breanne: Bre eee Sa ea For a brochure and your nearest interior design source write, Chapman, 48] West Main St., Avon, MA 02322 


A public service of this publication 















Original Brunswick Monarch 
Pool Table w/Cast Iron Base Rare Extra Grade 
“Lawyers Own’ Wooton Desk 










with Victorian Swivel Chair ; 
Inlaid and Bronze Mounted Renaissance Inlaid Art Nouveau Vit 4 
Revival T.V. Cabinet by Emile Galle’ is 





9 pe. Oak Country French 
Dining Set 





















Unusual Quality American 
Extraordinary Inlaid Desk Mahogany Display Cabinet 





and Chair by Levy Dhumer “ ’ 

7 pe. Herter Bros. Parlour Set ; 
(2 chairs not shown) . icant) ice Carved 0: . S 

and Marble Top Coffee Table SEE ae auieact Carved Oak Par ouuee i 


9 Pe. Art Nouveau Dining Set 
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Monumental American Walnut 
Eastlake Bookcase 
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Incredible 2 Pe. Art Deco Dest 
& Bookcase by Louis Majorelli 


Extra Grade Wooton Patent Rosewood Steinway 


Secretary (13¥4’ Long x 14’ High) Square Grand Piano 





VICTORIAN WALNUT: ART NOUVEAU: 


e Wooton Desks Parlour Sets e Dining Sets e Tables 1 
e Pedestal Desks ¢ Inlaid Tables ie 0% | e Desks e Bed Sets 
e Bed Sets e Bars/TV Cabinets e Parlour Sets e Clocks/Statueg 
e Bookcases e Pool Tables e Vitrines e Buffets/Bars @ 


e Hall Pieces 


AMERICANA OAK: 

e 54”-72” Rolltop Desks 

e Dining Sets e File Cabinets 

e Partners Desks @ Chairs & Tables 
e Conference Sets ¢ Chinas 


ART DECO: 

e Chandeliers e Dining Sets 
e Clocks/Statues e Bed Sets 
ENGLISH: 

e Partners Desks @ Library Tablegg 
DOWNTOWN e Chesterfield Sofas & Wing Chaitsi™ 


COUNTRY FRENCH: baa pf hides a . 
UN a Sloe: WAREHOUSE ADDRESS: ARCHITECTURAL ITEMS: . 
erbiningpets. " ° Bed ects 1050 S. STANFORD AVENUE e Railings e Leaded Glass 





e Buffets e Writing Tables ee ii 

© Swivel Chairs Chairs LOS ANGELES, CA 90021 e Ceilings e Entryways 
e Bookcases e Vitrines (213) 627-2144 COMPLETE CATALOGUE 

e Armoires e Etched Windoy 3 AVAILABLE FOR $10 
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A special advertising 
section for the California reader 
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BY FUR COUTURE INTERNATIONAL 


PRESENTS RODEO DRIVES VERY FAMOUS 


ONCE-A-YEAR 
FUR SALE 
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BEGINNING 


‘MON. FEB. 3 


our entire 4 million dollar designer name collection of women’s and men’s furs go on sale. 
(Yves St. Laurent, Geoffrey Beene, Chloé, Givenchy, Bob Mackie, 
Valentino, Penny Jacobs, Perry Ellis, Christian Dior, etc.) 

Save 30%-70% 
on sable, mink, fox, raccoon, fitch, chinchilla, etc. 
/ and the largest collection of lynx available. ..anywhere! 

This sale happens just ONCE-A-YEAR. Don’t miss it! 

Remember...savings from 30% to 70%. Beginning Monday, February 3rd. 


150 South Rodeo Drive « Beverly Hills, CA 90212 « Telephone 213/273-5262 





CALIFORNIA COLLECTION c3 
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LANDSCAPE MASTERS «Cy 
FOR THE DISCRIMINATING COLLECTOR 4 





James Fetherolf “BRRR...” (Mt. Moran-Grand Tetons) Alexander Dzigurski_ “Sawtooth Mountain—Idaho” 
24" x 36" Oil/Canvas 20" x 24" Oil/Canvas 





William Slaughter “Blue Skies” 30" x 40" Oil/Canvas Paul Moon “Redwoods & Rhododendrons” 
: 18" 14" Oil/Canvas © 


Eugene Garin, James Fetherolf, Alex Dzigurski, 
Wendell Brown, Mario B. Simic, Anthony Casay, Dave Dalton, 
Maurice Meyer, Kresman, Montague Dawson, Mirich, 
Chapelet, David Thimgan, Galien LaLoue, Cortes, Blanchard, 
Valere, Ribout, Dyf, de Korte, Gravina, Andre Balyon, 
Paul Moon, William Slaughter, Bernard Wynne, 
James Verdugo, Robert Wood, Roberto Lupetti, 
Stanley Maxwell Brice, Tony Bennett, Mary Crafton, 
Sikorski, Lex Gonzoles, Martha Gilman, John Haskins, 
agi em erty ply baila ee ee ae Le 
Frans Corsius, Jean-Claude Guidou, David Garcia. 


This Month In Carmel ey 
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Group Landscape Show 
featuring over 20 renowned landscape artists 


CHAMPAGNE RECEPTION 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 5-9 p.m.. 





Call For Your Personal Invitation 





en ate ae Complimentary color brochure 
Dani, Herb Mignery, Chester Armstrong, available upon request ) 
_ Gene Zesch, E. MacQueen, After Frederic Remington, 
Charles Russell, Cyrus Dallin, Jules Moignez, Full Color Catalogue $15.00 
Sr Sykes, Emmanuele Villanis, James Earle Fraser. CU eee tees cl 


i aS: Simic Galleries 
so For The Ultimate Experience In Fine Art 


aan West Coast’s largest—Representing over 70 renowned artists 
NY sear 3 locations, corner of San Carlos & Sixth * P.O. Box 5687, Carmel-By-The-Sea, CA 93921 
: (408) 624-7522, CA only 1-800-221-2517, National 1-800-821-5387 ; 
_ SEATTLE—1514 5th Ave., Seattle, WA.98101 + (206) 622-6644, WA Only 1-800-622-ARTS, National 1-800-248-ARTS , — 
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~ Custom rugs ‘designed just for you. 
We, have a specialist on staff available to our customers for the exclusive purpose to design 
« for you. Our artist will work closely with you in selecting a color scheme 
and creating a new design to work for your decorating needs. 
Come into our showroom for your personal consultation 
on this unique service. A full color brochure of our stunning 
collection of area rugs, antiques and flat weaves 


; ; LOS ANGELES (MAIN OFFICE) 
is available UpoMireuest. 8431 Santa Monica Boulevard 


(213) 650-2000 




















Showrooms 


San Francisco 
945 Bryant 


San Francisco, CA 94103 
415/431-4280 


Fresno 


1220 E. North Ave 


Fresno, CA 93725 
209/485-9220 


y V. eros OMe ince a CTON NCR a ou Comrlecme 
We had to find 16,909 of them. 


Santa Maria 

250 Kathleen Court 
Santa Maria, CA 93454 
805/922-7391 






Bakersfield 

6300 District Blvd. 
Bakersfield, CA 93313 
805/398-0811 
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OHAIR BATH SHOWRGDMS 


The widest selection of exclusive 
kitchen and bath fixtures anywhere. 
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ANTIQUES SALE 


Three Days Only 
January 31, February 1, 2 
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18th é& 19th Century Furniture 
Paintings ® Bronzes ® Clocks 


(714) 494-4820 


Open Daily - 10:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. 
362 N. Coast Highway, Laguna Beach 


INTERIOR DESIGN SERVICE 
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Carmel Valley, California Carmel Valley, ( 
HAVENHILL: Situated on 8 acres, behind a locked gate in the CHATEAU JULIEN WINERY: Located in the picture} 
exclusive Sleepy Hollow area of Carmel Valley, this striking 19,000 mel Valley, this almost-new 14,000 sq. ft. Chateau-sty 


















sq. ft. Tudor-style residence has breathtaking views of the verdant produces award-winning wines. Tasting room; banqu 
countryside. 2 guest apartments; pool; spa; tennis court. offices and bottling plant. 30,000 case capacity. 
$4,750,000 Brochure #AD21-66 $3,000,000 Brchinis #! 
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Dene Sonoma County, California Lake Oswego) 
WINE COUNTRY ESTATE: This 12-acre estate features 6 acres EXCEPTIONAL ISLAND RETREAT: This matchle| 
of Chardonnay epee other fruit crops, a charming 7-room proper comprises 5 acres landscaped with formal garde} 










Victorian residence built in 1880, a guesthouse, gazebo with hot a lakefront grape arbor, patios and walkways. Striking | 
tub and whirlpool, tennis court and swimming pool. English Country-style residence with 3-car attached 
$1,050,000 Moers #AD21-61 Camelot-style boathouse; docking facilities. 

$3,500,000 Brochure " 














Napa Valley, California 





oe 


Covelo, Round Valle i G 














QUARTER HORSE RANCH: This renowned breeding and train- MAJOR CATTLE RANCH: Encompasses over 28,000 § 
ing facility comprises 70 fenced acres of prime pasture with some ous acres, with year-round rivers, irrigated pastures anf 
woods, in the heart of wine country. 10-room Country Contem- situated in scenic Mendocino County. 8-room main reside 
porary-style main residence; extensive ranch complex with 10 spe- deck and pool; 5 additional residences; ranch office; 

cialized barns, vet lab, 3 single-family residences and duplex. Free- numerous ranch dependencies. 160-acre pear orchard. | 
form pool. $10,000,000 Brochure #:§ 
$4,000,000 Brochure #AD21-64 «a 


For information on these or other fine properties, please contact: Michael Bohnen— Vice President _ 


SOTHEBY'S INTEKNATIONAL REAL] 


3667 Sacramento Street, San Francisco, California 94118. Telephone: (415) 5614 
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72-067 HIGHWAY 111, RANCHO MIRAGE, CA 92270 (619) 346-3838 
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CALIFORNIA COLLECTION 
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. UNIVERSAL 
GENEVE 


PU mre NOs AV MU or Cott 4 

of time .. . From the graceful lines, the 
carefully matched diamonds to the 
technology of the Golden Shadow Quartz 
ate Talon e 

_ Universal Geneve’s masterful styling includes 











An ever changing stock of Fine Goods, circa 1790-1910 










both our “Venise Collection” from 325.00 to SUPPLIERS FOR THE NATION'S 
the “Splendide Diamond Collection” up to FINEST : 

CER) HOMES, OFFICE SUITES AND 
See the extensive Universal Geneve INTIMATE HOTELS 


Collection at these fine stores. 


Full Carpentry and 
Fabric Workshops to Suit 


Poa aaa 
Fine Jewelry - Remounting - Repairing By Direct Import 
From Europe and The Americas 


1506 Redwood Hwy. 
Corte Madera, Ca. 94925 


(415) 927-1466 OCEAN AVENUE & MONTE VERDE 


CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA, CALIFORNIA 
2407 Midway Dr. (408) 624-7178 
Santa Rosa, Ca. 95405 


— (707) 576-1440 






MEMBERS 
AMERICAN GEM 
SOCIETY 


— NATIONWIDE DELIVERY SERVICE — | 
| 
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Great Things Antiques 
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With other tours, 
you see the same 
old sights. 

/ With Hartours, it’s a 
different picture. 


Every Hartours tour is as individual as you are. 
Unique in personality. Flexibility. And resourcefulness. 

Imagine, for instance, gliding noiselessly above a 
herd of wildebeest in a hot air balloon. Seeing the pond 









where a great French Impressionist was inspired. Or 
dining in a tiny, out-of-the-way restaurant on food = 
which is out of this world. mM: 
Hartours is highly experienced in organizing carefully planned, ig 
fascinating tours. You travel exclusively in a private vehicle. Never a motor- | | He 
coach. This way youre able to see the world from a fresh, new i P 

perspective and not have to settle for the same 1 
old sights. |= 
Whether it’s drifting down a canal by luxurious i] 
barge, exploring an ancient tomb or photographing 1 Bs 

wildlife at the foot of Mt. Kilimanjaro, Hartours would a 


like to show you just how special our tours can be. 

To receive our new, exciting brochure, please call 
toll-free 1-800-821-0800, send the coupon below, or see 
your travel agent. 
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HARTOURS 


We show the world in a special way. 
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Taylor’s Connoisseur Collection. 
Furnishings on a grand scale. 
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Our most distinctive imports inspired by Old World artists and 
crafted to today’s demand for enduring quality. Ornate room groups, 
dramatic accent pieces, mobile d’arte, all designed to enhance the 
most elegant home. 

We searched Europe for these unusual and much in demand fur- 
nishings. Our inventory is unrivaled in the West and is constantly 
changing as our new shipments arrive. Most pieces are exclusive with 
us and available for immediate delivery. 

The cost of these lovely imports increase each year, as prices rise 
around the world. It follows that like all works of art and rare 
collector’s items, their value will also increase. Some authorities now 
second their appreciation only to European antique furniture. 

If you believe luxury should be a thing of beauty see our complete 
collection now. You can turn your home into a showplace rich in the 
ambience of Europe with furnishings on a grand scale from Taylor's. 


AYLOR’S 
in Van Nuys 


6479 Van Nuys Blvd., Van Nuys, CA (818) 786-5970, 873-1081 
Open Mon. thru Sat. 9 to 5:30 pm. Closed Sundays. Visa, Mastercard, credit terms. 
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THIS FINE SILK HERIZ RUG 
IS ONE OF THREE THOUSAND 
REASONS TO VISIT ~ 










WRITE FOR OUR 
FREE BROCHURE OF 
ORIENTAL RUG 
MASTERPIECES 


SILK HERIZ RUG 8x11’ ” ere ke 













The Source for Excellence ti ental ccf ie a 


J. H. Minassian & Co. Since BUSSE Oo is ee ae oe 
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Our Only Location" 401 SOUTH VERMONT CA 90020 TEL (213) 383-1397 











One of the ae 
Marine Antique Collections 
‘Available 


Specialists in navigation instruments, 
whaling artifacts, ship models, sailors’ work, 
Me aie ee me em ri mre kA) 
century Marine Art Gallery on the West Coast. 


ae - Joe Vallejo’s 
JOHN HALL ANTIQUES & NAUTICAL 


1610 West Coast Highway 
Newport Beach, California 92663 
(714) 642-7945 





FURNITURE DESIGN —ART— ACCESSORIES 


1010 MONTANA AVE., SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 90403, (213) 393-0305 
Monday through Friday 10:00 to 5:00 Saturday By Appointment 





TOM BONNER 






















Classical Europe. 
Great masters aboard. 















4 
Master chefs and wine masters indulge your tastes. Master 
musicians and lecturers indulge your interests. —& » a 
We are the masters at cruising comfort. With A : 
more staff to cater to you. And the luxury of 
more space. Welcome to Royal Pampering on Royal Viking Line! 
Also experience Viking Adventuring 4 
through the Mediterranean this summer (aM 
and fall on 12 to 14-day sailings with & it 
more time in each port. Enjoy! ae i | 
Classical Music Cruises, between =| 
Venice and Barcelona, feature the 
best of Yugoslavia, France, Italy and 
Spain. Visit Istanbul and Santorini 
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HALLORAN & SONS, LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 18TH & ISTH CENTURY 
COUNTRY & PERIOD FURNITURE 








3800 E. COAST HWY., CORONA DEL MAR, CA 92656 
(714) 675-2583 














Classical Europe. 
.Great masterpieces ashore. 




















on our Black Sea and Greek Isles Cruises, Ss 
between Piraeus and Venice with noted ROYAL VIKING LINE 
— lecturers. Or visit famous vineyards ON OUP forreservations, see your travel agent today. Check here 


Connoisseur’s Europe Cruises, Barcelona/ is‘ 27328 Ociont Vi te 
fPiiccen Fares er $2, 400 to $10,108. Prior to the October 6. 7 
5 Cruise, choose a Concorde sii. 
package with gala perform- ¢i,/si.» 
ances in London, Vienna,  tision 


Also please send me a Preview of Royal Viking’s world- 


Milan. Or tour the Austrian wide destinations. I'm interested in: 1) Panama Canal 


O China O Northern Europe O Alaska O South Pacific 


4 D Australia/N. Zealand 
Alps on the Orient Express. 24st 20s poyl ving Li 
O Other 


For free air combine with Foreign Travel: Europe © Orient/South Pacific 


OD Mexico O Caribbean OO None 


select cruises or Atlantic ie wae et Dliz-todays Cl ita days 
Crossing. 
























Age: 025-1 5 
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Handcrafted custom upholstery. 
Premium materials, fabulous fabrics. 
Our personal standards permit 
nothing less. And, we are confident, 
neither do yours. 
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Introducing an unprecedented advantage 





TRWCREDENTIALS 
‘service: 


Abreakthrough in 
‘intelligent credit 
management. 


In todays opportunity-rich economy, few 
- things are more important than managing 
your credit. 


In fact, intelligent credit management can 
actually make the'difference between having 
} the things you want in life, and having to do 
» without them. 


| And now there is an important new service 

| designed to give you the financial edge you 
need: TRW CREDENTIALS service, a whole 

| New approach to credit management. 


Apply for financing instantly 
» With CREDENTIALS, you can save time and 
| money—conveniently—whenever you apply 
for credit or financing. 
| Once you join the service, your all-purpose 
} credit/loan application is put into our confi- 
dential computer network—available for 
| instant electronic transmission to any 
participating lender you designate. 


| So to apply for financing you simply give.the 


i © TRW Inc. 1986 
*TRW is the name and mark of TRW Inc. 
CREDENTIALS is a service mark of TRW Inc. 
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lender your CREDENTIALS membership num- 
ber and private PASSCODE—and well send 
him your application /nstant/y by computer. It's 
that easy! And no long forms to fill out! 

Even more importantly, a lender hundreds of 
miles away Is now as close as the one across 
the street. So you can compare financing 
quickly and easily—with just a few phone calls. 
Exclusive advantages give you 
the edge 

With CREDENTIALS, youll also enjoy these 
important benefits designed to maximize 


es es Ss Se ee es 


in the pursuit of financial security 


Tuan 


your credit potential: 


© Review your credit report—as often as you 
wish—and see the information that lending 
institutions use to help determine your 
creditworthiness. 

© Add financial information to complement 
your credit file. This will help you make the 
best possible impression whenever you apply 
for financing. 


Plus, youll receive automatic notification when- 
ever a lender receives your TRW credit files. 


Credit card protection included 
Youll also get credit card protection at no extra 
charge. One toll-free call will protect you 
against liability from unauthorized charges 
and get your cards replaced in case of loss 

or theft. 


An extraordinary value 

Enroll now and enjoy all the benefits of 
CREDENTIALS service for a full year for 

$30 (only $2.50 per month). And as a bonus, 
we will include your spouse at no extra charge. 
Your acceptance for membership in 

TRW CREDENTIALS service is guaranteed. 
You cannot be turned down for any reason. 
Take advantage of this opportunity now, 
Return the coupon below or call toll-free 


1-800-228-1610 


Mail completed coupon to: TRW CREDENTIALS service, P.0. Box 2132, Chatsworth, CA 91313, or call toll-free 


1-800-228-1610 now. 











L MES: enter my membership in TRW CREDENTIALS service. | understand that | will receive my membership card, my credit 
report, and a Consumer Financial Profile form that allows me to apply for credit instantly at thousands of locations. I'll also receive 
credit card protection, the automatic notification service, and | may review my credit report as often as | wish during the course of 
my membership. 


Name 





Address 





City/State/Zip 





O11 wish to include my spouse in my membership at no extra charge. (Spouse must reside at your home address.) 


OH Enclosed find my check for $30. (Make check payable to TRW Credentials service.) 
Please billmy: CIVISA® CJ MASTERCARD® 


oe a TD espires — 


Credit Card Number (Date) 
ay nae 
Penner 4atve 
Your signature 
1610 


























J. ROBERT SCOTT & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
8727 MELROSE AVENUE LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90069 (213) 659-4910 


Chair Collection Catalogue Available 


DALLAS/HOUSTON: GERALD HARGETT, INC. SAN FRANCISCO/DENVER: SHEARS & WINDOW MIAMI: TODD WIGGINS CHICAGO: HOLLY HUNT LTD; 
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» AKER PRESENTS THE FACADE COLLECTION BY JOHN SALADINO, With 
j one foot in the ancient world and the other in the 21st century, this} 
contemporary collection combines Baker craftsmanship with design on, 
the cutting edge. These “modern relics” evoke images of Pompeii in the} 

20th century. Comfort is the central functional theme in all that JoAn 
Saladino has designed for Baker Furniture. | 





' 








The Facade Collection by John Saladino 
for Baker Furniture includes designs for | 
living and dining room. The collection may 
be seen in fine furniture and department 
stores. You are invited to write for their 
names and you may send $6.50 for the 
Facade Catalogue: Baker Furniture, Dept. 
366, 1661 Monroe Avenue, N.W., Grand 
Rapids, MI 49505. Showrooms in Atlanta, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, High Point, 
Houston, Los Angeles, Miami, New York, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco, Seattle, Troy, 
and Washington D.C. 


A North American Philips Company 
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Folio 16 selections are also 
available in a dark wood tone . 
called Imperial. For even more 
variation, special pieces are 
rendered in green Nephrite and. 
maroon Pigeon Blood. The wall 
system includes a bar and 
entertainment center, plus wall 
units that provide a host of 
esate] RT ieye-T ieee lele hel Key Eval 
opportunities. Carvings 
throughout Folio 16 are crisp 
and clean, emulating as nearly 
as possible those found on 
antique models. 
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Folio 16 represents a successful blend of East and 
| West—ancient Oriental forms adapted for modern living. 
| Taken from the Ming and early Ch’ing dynasties, the collection 
exhibits authentic joinery and carving motifs made trresistible 
in either faux goatskin (shown) or a rich wood finish. 
To explore this exotic world, we invite you to visit 
an authorized Henredon dealer. For a Folio 16 catalog send 
| $3.00 to Henredon, Dept. A36, Morganton, NC 28655. 





For those who value excellence 


Henredon 
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Ventures in Symmetry 
Classical Balance in a Manhattan Duplex 
Text by Jane Howard/Photography by Lisl Dennis 


Napa Valley’s Auberge du Soleil 

A Touch of Provence in Northern California 

Interior Design by Michael Taylor, Asip 

Architecture by Sandy Walker, Ala 

Text by Bruce David Colen/Photography by Russell MacMasters 


The Spirit of Art Déco 

A Designer's Paris Apartment Celebrates an Era 
Interior Design by Serge Royaux 

Text by Charles Bricker/Photography by Pascal Hinous 


Desert Motif 

Ancient Indian Forms in an Arizona Home 

Architecture and Interior Design by Alex Riley and Roger Harned 
Text by Joan Chatfield-Taylor/Photography by Mary E. Nichols 


Living Theater in Manhattan 

Revitalizing a Broadway Producer’s Apartment 

Interior Design by Juan Montoya, AsID 

Text by Steven M. L. Aronson/Photography by Peter Vitale 


Shore Lines 

A Seaside Retreat on Long Island 

Interior Design by Melvin Dwork, AsID 

Text by Peter Carlsen/Photography by Peter Vitale 


Art in Residence 

The B. Gerald Cantors’ Beverly Hills Home 

Interior Design by Illya Hendrix, sip, and Thomas Allardyce, sip 
Text by Michael M. Thomas/Photography by Mary E. Nichols 


Family Ties at Merry Hill 

The West Virginia Estate of Mr. and Mrs. Lawson W. Hamilton, Jr. 
Interior Design by Carleton Varney, of Dorothy Draper & Co. 
Text by Christopher Buckley /Photography by Peter Vitale 


ART AND ANTIQUES 


Antiques: For the Scholar’s Table 
Fine Chinese Implements for Painting and Writing 
Text by Annette Juliano 


Art: Ceremonies in the Sand 
Painting the Myths and Legends of the Navajo 
Text by Edward Abbey 


SPECIAM FE, NUINE om 


Architecture: Robert A. M. Stern 

Text by Vincent Scully /Photography by Tony Soluri 
: =. —— ——E——e 

Historic Houses: Lawrence of Arabia 

The Search for Serenity at Clouds Hill 

Text by Elizabeth Lambert/Photography by Derry Moore 


Architectural Digest Visits: Leonor Fini 

Text by Catherine Styles-McLeod/Photography by Derry Moore 
Gardens: Treasures Among the Rocks 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Osborn’s Berkshire Landscape 

Text by Robert L. Green/Photography by Elodie Osborn and Stephen Shore 
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‘7 SHADE 
ISHERE! 


C’est magnifique! 
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Goodbye drab window shades. Voila Z-Shade.™ the French 
style pleated shade that gives a room intimacy and charm. 


Dozens of luscious colors. Crisply tailored in soft and sensuous 
fabrics, from translucent to opaque. 


Custom made in America by Levolor, so you can do a room 
exactly as you want it. We can even stripe your Z-Shade. 


For a free booklet and the name of your nearest dealer write 
Z-Shade, 800 N. Baker Drive, Itasca, IL 60143. 


Z-SHADE BY 


LEVOLOK 


© 1986 Levolor Lorentzen, Inc 
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In the beginning, the grand hotel was 
extraordinary. Because it was founded 
upon a grand idea. 

The idea that a 
hotel should per- 
fectly mirror the spe- 
cial fest les and 
taste levels of its times—an idea erbocted ti every- 
thing from a hotels decor to the people it employed. 

But while the times changed, hotels once 
thought of as grand did not. They retained much of 
their opulence and splendor, but lost something 
even more important: a sense of the changing 
needs and demands of their guests. 

The original grand idea, in other 
words, was forgotten. 

Until it was revived by Four Seasons. 
A group of 18 grand hotels in North 
America’s most important cities, where we 
cling to the seldom-observed notion that 
a hotel should adapt to its guests. Not the 
other way around. 

And it's evident everywhere. 

In a warm, hospitable staff that pos- 
sesses a rare combination of friendliness, 
formality and competence—and whose 
purpose it is to make guests feel welcome, 
not intimidated. 

In the remarkably high employee-to- 
guest ratio—because todays travellers 
not only need a wide variety of services, 
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but need them in a hurry, 

In furniture that's 
as functional as it is ele- 
gant—in contrast to 
many luxury hotels that 
can be conspicuously 
short on comfort. 

And in restaurants 
acclaimed not only for 
their haute cuisine, but 
for their unique Alter- 
native Cuisine menus— 
designed for those people 
who love fine food, but 
abhor calories. 

All of which makes 
each Four Seasons ex- 
traordinary, not because 
it tries to imitate the 
original grand hotels, but 
because its identical in 
the single most impor- 
tant respect of all: 

, twas founded upon 
the same grand idea. 





inning the day at the Washington, DC., Four Seasons Hotel. 


© 1986 Four Seasons Hotels Ltd 





UNITED STATES 
Austin (1987) 
Boston 
Chicago 

Ritz Carlton 
Dallas 

Mandalay 

Conference Center 

Fitness Resort, Spa 
Houston 

Centre 

Inn on the Park 
New York 

The Pierre 
Newport Beach 
Los Angeles (1987) 
Philadelphia 
San Francisco. 

The Clift 
Seattle 

The Olympic 
Washington, D.< 
CANADA 
Edmonton 
Montreal 
Ottawa 
loronto 

Yorkville 

Inn on the Park 
Vancouver 
I ondon 
For reservations 
call (800) 268-6282 
or your travel agent 


"Four Seasons Hotels 
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LETTERS FROM@REABENS 


The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


Willa Cather buffs across this nation 
(and they are legion) have been well 
served by your November 1985 His- 
toric Houses feature. Tony Soluri’s 
photography is extraordinary! I am 
especially fond of Cather’s room—it 
captures the essence of why her sib- 
lings dubbed it “the rose bower.” 
And Yehudi Menuhin’s personal rec- 
ollections of “Aunt” Willa pay tribute 
to Cather as a person and as an au- 
thor. “Utterly honorable and most 
entertaining... a unique and trea- 
sured friend’’—what wonderful 
things to say about this great lady. 
The text was right about another im- 
portant matter: Willa Cather’s “best 
work always came out of memory.” 
Architectural Digest has created a 
memorable account of Willa Cather 
and her childhood home, as well as 
a tribute to those whose foresight 
brought this historic place into its 
own. Thank you for such a lovely 
edition of the magazine. 
B. J. Cooper 
Hastings, Nebraska 


When I read “Small-Scale Adventures” 
(Gardens, November 1985), I was cu- 
rious about Miss Chappell’s rendition 
of the herb-planted Elizabethan knot 
garden and sorry not to see a photo- 
graph of it among her other works. 
Andrea Bellonda 
Syracuse, New York 


Your November Gardens feature on 
Mary Helen Chappell’s small-scale 
gardens was interesting and unusual. 
Her approach to preserving classic 
garden designs is quite ingenious— 
and the results of her work reveal her 
unique talent and dedication to detail. 
Christopher Walters 

Taos, New Mexico 


Thank you so much for your beauti- 
ful article on Thomas Britt (“Gilt 
Edged,” November 1985). He is one 
of my very favorite designers and it 


means a great deal to me to have the 
issue as a reference. While a student 
of design in New York, I had a chance 
to meet Mr. Britt and see his apart- 
ment, and it made a strong impression 
on me. The photography in the fea- 
ture was excellent. ; 
Dean Farris 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
j 
While I am in favor of encouraging 
artistic expression of all kinds, I must 
confess that the work of John Cham; 
berlain, whom you featured in thé 
Artist’s Dialogue column of Novem+ 
ber 1985, leaves me absolutely un, 
moved. The car parts he uses are 
painted brilliant, lovely colors, but for 
me, pigment alone does not trans- 
form them into aesthetically appeal- 
ing objects. To each his own taste, 
though, and my congratulations to 
Mr. Chamberlain for being able to 
see artistic merit hidden in even 
the most humble materials. 
Marguerite Baker Hellman 
South Bend, Indiana 


As an aspiring artist, | very much en- 
joy your Artist’s Dialogue column 
each month. A recent favorite was 
the November feature devoted to 
John Chamberlain. His work seems. 
to draw on the very essence of our 
“disposable society.” I am intrigued 
by his work, and your article has in- 
spired me to learn more about his 
methods-and creative process. 
lan Barlett 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


I remember when your magazine 
had no advertising and was a classy. 
publication. Obviously through the 
years you found it expedient to com-. 
promise this once-fine publication to 
appeal to the “K marts” of the idle 
rich. Let’s see you put this in the 
Letters from Readers section. 
S. Ulet 
San Jose, California 
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OF MUSEUM QUALITY PORCELAINS 


"From left above: Miniature Goldfine 
-_ Messenger Dove (1416''H) 
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Formal And Country Furnishings 


Discover beautiful custom fur- 
niture in a spacious atmosphere 
OSes ece MoM ae mere- lr om volrts 
own individual environment. Select 
from our vast collection of Formal and Coun- 
try Furnishings for living rooms, dining 
rooms, all your decorating needs. 

Each item is carved by hand in the classic 
design of the period and signed by the wood- 
carver, upholstered pieces are finished to your 

specifications with hand-tied coil springs and white goose down. 
Complete Design Service 
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111 EAST 27th STREET NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10016 (212) 686-1760 
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Bs 56th Street, Suite 1410, New York, NY 10022, Tel. 212/838-3886. 


























NOUVEAU MAQUILLAGE 


NEW FROM PARIS. ELEGANT COUTURE COLOURS. 
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As we put together each issue of Archi- 
tectural Digest, certain patterns invari- 
ably emerge. Articles conceived and 
developed for their own sake take on new 
resonance in the presence of others. Our 
feature on the B. Gerald Cantors’ Beverly 
Hills house is distinguished by their re- 
markable collection of Rodin sculp- 
tures—one of the most impressive 
private collections in the world. An in- 
teresting enough story in itself, the piece 
gains an added dimension from the 
company of Ashton Hawkins’s Guest 
Speaker column about his work with in- 
fluential collectors at the Metropolitan 











Architecture: Robert A. M. Stern 

In the houses of New York architect 
Robert A. M. Stern, history plays an 
important role. When designing the 
subject of this month’s architecture 
feature—an Atlantic-facing home in 
New Jersey—he had several allusions 
to work with. The Italianate villa, 
which he fused onto the foundation 
of a fifties ranch house, recalls the 
vernacular building styles of the 
Jersey Shore in the early 1900s as 
well as the work of Charles Platt and 
Frank Lloyd Wright. As with every- 
thing Robert A. M. Stern creates, cul- 
tural epochs and continental borders 
can be crossed without ever leaving 
home. See page 108. 


Auberge du Soleil 

Recently Michael Taylor’s innovative 
interiors have ranged from the giant 
boulder-filled spaces of a Malibu 
beach house to the quietly updated 
rooms of a landmark 1909 San Fran- 
cisco home. Now the designer has 
taken his talents to another part of 
the state, Napa Valley. In collabora- 
tion with San Francisco architect 


DAVID ZANZINGER 


RUSSELL MACMASTERS 


Michael Taylor 





Serge Royaux 





Museum of Art. The article on Leonor 


Fini ts another case in point. A privi-}), 


leged excursion into the world of the 
Surrealist artist provides provocative 
counterpoint to our feature on Navajo 
sand painting, an art that could not be 
further removed from the modern West- | 
ern tradition. Such contrasts and coin-\ 
cidences make up the chemistry of each} 
issue—and ensure that each is much} 
more than the sum of its parts. 


Tine a 


Editor-in-Chief 


Sandy Walker, Taylor designed the 
villas and restaurant of Auberge du | 
Soleil, the country resort owned by . 
Claude Rouas. “It was the easiest job 
I’ve ever done,” reports Taylor, who 
has always wanted to design a small | 
hotel and who had previously deco- | 
rated two of Rouas’s San Francisco | 
restaurants. See page 116. | 


The Spirit of Art Déco | 
Serge Royaux was one of the first | 
French designers to take a renewed | 
interest in the work of Emile-Jacques 
Ruhlmann, an involvement Royaux 


attributes to professional luck. “I be-“} 


gan to buy Ruhlmann pieces in the 


early sixties,” he says, “while restor- |) 


ing a pair of Art Déco houses that 
Ruhlmann had designed.” Due to the 
ravages of war and time, most of the 
homes’ original furnishings had dis- 
appeared, forcing Royaux on a wide- 
ranging search for Ruhlmann pieces. 
Royaux’s clients, however, were not: 
the only beneficiaries. The Parisian 
pied-a-terre he shares with his wife, 
Anne, is now a testament to the art-" 
istry of Art Déco. See page 124. 


continued on page 20 








MASTERCRAFT OF GRAND RAPIDS INTERPRETATION: 
References to ancient architectural details distinguish this 
contemporary neo-classic design by Mastercraft. Clad in brass 
with a subtle antiqued finish, the case is finely detailed with 
solid brass moldings, hand cast hardware and beveled glass. 


: 





showrooms listed below. 








y The interior is lighted and mirrored to feature one’s treasured 
mobjects. Our Mastercraft collections may be seen in any of the fourteen 


Distinguished manufacturer and dis- 
tributor of fine furniture with showrooms 
in Atlanta, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, 
High Point, Houston, Los Angeles, Miami, 
New York, Philadelphia, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Troy and Washington D.C. 
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A A fabulous pair of carved wood and gilded two-branch A A magnificent and imposing Chippendale mahogany secretary 
girandoles with birds, torches and wheat sheaf decorations and bookcase with a beautifully carved swan neck pediment and 
hung with crystal drops. English, circa 1785. unusual ogee bracket feet. Circa 1775. 





A superb Louis XV period bombe commode in kingwood with One from an important set of 12 George I period upholstered 


gilded bronze mounts of the highest quality. Circa 1750. To either dining chairs in walnut on elegant cabriole supports decorated with 
side stand a pair of 18th century carved wood and gilded pedestals shell-carved knees and terminating in ball and claw feet. Excellent 
supporting a pair of bronze and ormolu candelabra. provenance. Circa 1720. 


England’ most unique resource for superb quality antiques 
—now represented in America. 
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Available from showrooms in most major cities and 
from better dealers nationwide. 





Pont Offices and Warehouse—9505 W. Jefferson Blvd., Culver City, CA 90232 (213) 559-7211 Telex Barone LSA 66 4353 





f Write for free color brochure 








Desert Motif 

When architect Alex Riley and inte- 
rior designer Roger Harned decided 
to build a vacation home for them- 
selves, the San Francisco-based part- 
ners traded northern California’s 
terrain and climate for Tucson’s dry, 
flat Sonoran desert. But rather than 
merely follow the sun, the pair also 
took advantage of it. Their contempo- 
rary Santa Fe-style retreat is entirely 
solar-powered. See page 132. 


Living Theater in Manhattan 

For the New York apartment shown 
this month, Juan Montoya derived 
his inspiration from his client’s ca- 
reer: theater producer. Creating a 
dramatic balance between illusion 
and reality, he reinforced the plan 
with his characteristic clear sightlines 
and clean spaces. A challenging new 
project should increase Montoya’s al- 
ready substantial design vocabulary: 
a New York townhouse to be done 
entirely in Gothic Revival and Vic- 
torian styles. See page 152. 


Architectural Digest Visits. 

Leonor Fini 

The fabric of Leonor Fini’s life is 
as rich and complex as the surreal 
images that form her celebrated 
canvases. The Buenos Aires-born art- 
ist credits her mixed ancestry and 
cultivated family as dominant influ- 
ences on her life and work. “Early on 
I wanted to integrate the culture that 
surrounded me with my own uni- 
verse inside,” Fini has stated. “And I 
knew I'd have to revolt to make that 
life. Now I am convinced that in any 
creativity there exists this element of 
revolt.” See page 156. 


Gardens: 

Treasures Among the Rocks 

“A rock garden is not just a garden; it 
is an obsession,” Elodie Osborn once 
wrote. As this month’s feature shows, 
her obsession is a magnificent one. 
This “endlessly rewarding undertak- 
ing” is as much a result of the com- 
bined creativity of Mrs. Osborn and 
her husband, noted illustrator Robert 
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Melvin Dwork 





Illya Hendrix 
Thomas Allardyce 





C. Osborn, as it is of the compliant 
northern Connecticut countryside. 
Mrs. Osborn, an art historian, has 
only one regret: that she didn’t learn 
botany earlier. ‘But at least my career 
was involved in the arts,” she says, “a 
not unrelated background for gar 
dening.” See page 164. 
Shore Lines 
To bring the Caribbean to the Atlan- 
tic is a rather tall order, even for a 
designer of Melvin Dwork’s abilities. 
Rising to the occasion, he accepted his 
longtime clients’ challenge—to de 
sign a Long Island beach house that 
was reminiscent of their condomint+ 
ium on St. Martin. “It was a rather 
unusual project, suggesting a resort 
rather than a home,” admits Dwork, 
who nevertheless successfully com- 
bined the moods of domesticity Be 
exoticism. See page 170. 
Art in Residence 
The art that fills the B. Gerald Can- 
tors’ home has its roots in the early 
twentieth century. But to present it to 
best advantage, they selected design- 
ers firmly grounded in the present— 
Illya Hendrix and Thomas Allardyce. 
The Cantors, who include among 
their works one of the largest private 
Rodin collections in the world, also 
believe in sharing their sculptures. 
Their most recent donation was a Ro- 
din sculpture garden to Stanford Uni- 
versity. See page 182. 


Family Ties at Merry Hill 
When Carleton Varney was asked to 
design Merry Hill, the West Virginia 
residence of Mr. and Mrs. Lawson W. 
Hamilton, Jr., it was almost like going 
home again. The mansion lies close 
to the site of Varney’s first major - 
project—the Greenbrier Hotel in 
White Sulphur Springs. This resort 
was originally decorated by his men-: 
tor, Dorothy Draper, whose firm he 
now heads. This year another of 
Varney’s creative endeavors will pay 
homage to the late Mrs. Draper: the 
publication of Cabbage Roses, his biog- 
raphy of her. See page 190.0 
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Inderwater beauty, i 
1 fling with Lady iy ne mae 
Luck. Exotic i. | 
championship golf. Gourmet meals. 
soft powdery beaches. Sailing into 
{=~ the sunset. It’s all there. 


Bimini 








ORIDA z E etihen q For reservations at Freeport/Lucaya and West End, see your travel agent. Or call toll 
Nassail free Bahamas Reservation Service 800-327-0787. In Dade County, 443-3821. 


wie. It Better In The Bahamas. 
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he luxury of another age and the exhilarating technology of tomorrow are combined in the Sensorium” 

whirlpool with the Ambiance” 2500 control. The wall mounted control with portable handset allows you to 

operate fourteen functions in your bathroom and throughout your home—from setting the mood with 

lighting and music to monitoring your home security—all with the touch of a finger. The portable handset is 
also a telephone. Designer Mario Buatta, renowned for the English country-house look, has created this octagonal 
bedroom/bathroom suite in his distinctive style featuring his latest fabric design. 







The harmonious bathroom fixtures have been designed by noted architect 
Warren Platner with the sensuous contours of the human body reflectedinthe ff 
lines of the lavatory, toilet, and bidet. To complete the luxurious surroundings, | 4 


the bed and bath linens are by Pratesi, makers of the finest linens in the world. © | atl 
I MD) 










For a free booklet with more information on the Sensorium whirlpool with the 
Ambiance 2500 control, and the beautiful Platner Collection, write to Ann Bryant,. 
c/o American-ldeal Standard, PO. Box 2003, New Brunswick, New Jersey 08903. 
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* Ahead of every John Deere lawn and garden tractor 
lies a great future. Because one of the things our tractors 
are famous for is how long they last. Which is why more 
people rely on John Deere than any other tractor. 

Our 200 Series 10-16 horsepower tractors, for 
instance, let you change speed within any gear— without 
clutching or shifting, or changing the speed of a PTO- 
driven attachment. 

Our 300 Series 16 and 18 horsepower hydrostatic 

+ tractors feature easy control of direction and speed with 
| just one lever. 

And at the top of the line are our 400 Series 
Beane poner gas and diesel tractors with hydrostatic 
drive and power steering. 

But whatever the horsepower, you get a real 


workhorse with a John Deere lawn and garden tractor. 
All year through. Because you can add dozens of optional 
John Deere attachments for mowing, tilling, landscaping 
and moving snow. 

So, while your tractor’s keeping busy, you'll be 
sitting pretty. Perhaps right into the next century. 

or the name of the nearest dealer, or a free folder 

on the John Deere Lawn & Garden Tractor line, call 
800-447-9126 toll free (800-322-6796 in Illinois) or write 
John Deere, Dept. 50, Moline, IL 61265. 
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Collecting Collections at the Metropolitan 


FELICIANO 


ABOVE: Ashton Hawkins, vice-president, secre- 
tary and counsel of New York’s Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, has been involved with the 
acquisition of private collections for nearly 
20 years. In the Robert Lehman Wing, he 
stands before a Cézanne landscape and a 
Louis XV commode. RIGHT: Robert Lehman 
presented Botticelli’s Annunciation to his fa- 
ther in a box of Havana cigars. BELOW: The 
Michael C. Rockefeller Wing is devoted to 
African, pre-Columbian and Oceanic artwork. 
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THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, ROBERT LEHMAN COLLECTION 


FORMING A PRIVATE Collection usually 
begins as a personal interest rooted in 
taste and instinct. At this stage all 
sorts of idiosyncrasies may creep in, 
both good and bad. But as the passion 
to acquire increases, so does the col- 
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lector’s knowledge and taste, and ‘he 
or she begins to shed early mistakes 
As the holdings grow in importante 
word spreads and the collectio 
comes to the attention of the “global 
village” of collectors and connois 


5 ea 


seurs, scholars and artists, art dealers 
and curators, and lawyers as well. 

The extraordinary enrichment of 
museums in America has been due to 
the initiative of private collectors, and’ 
this has been especially true at the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York. 
During almost two decades at the 
museum, I have advised and worked 
with a wide variety of collectors, 
quite a few of whom have become 
friends. Although a great percentage 
of the gifts and bequests to the Metro- 
politah come from generous individ- 
uals who have a few important works 
to bestow, I have selected a few of our 
greatest benefactors of the past fifteen 
years to illustrate the enormous im-| 
pact that private taste has had on} 
great art institutions. : 

One of the most important of 


continued on page 30 
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these individuals, and one of the first 





Al whom I knew, was surely Robert eke ge 
I L ; : Rete ah 
| ehman, who inherited a great col- Agate 

lection of old master paintings, sculp- Maas 

: mae - . te oe 

ture and decorative arts from his an a%S 
} a 





father, Philip. His commitment to art 
| scholarship and collecting began 
| early. By his late twenties, he had al- 
| ready worked with Bernard Berenson 
| and others to publish a catalogue of 
| the greatest paintings in his father’s 
| collection. Soon after, he found a spe- 
| cial present for his father’s sixtieth 
birthday—a large box of vintage Ha- 
vana cigars. When his father opened 
it, he noticed a false top revealing a 
perfect little panel painting of the 
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THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, THE DILLON FUND GIFT 





















above: An eighth-century T’ang handscrol 
was purchased by the Metropolitan wit 
funds provided by Douglas Dillon. The Dil 
lon Galleries represent a major contributi 
to the museum’s collection of Chinese paint 
ing. LEFT: One of eight rooms created throug 
the gifts of Charles and Jayne Wrightsman 
the Varengeville Room offers an authentic pe 
riod setting for 18th-century French piecés. 





Annunciation by Botticelli! It now 
has a place of honor in the Lehman 
Wing. Robert Lehman added greatly 
to his father’s collection, and in 1941 
he became a trustee of the Metro- 
politan. He was active on its acqui- 
sitions committee and later served as 
vice-president of the museum; his 
collection was largely on view at the 
museum during this period. 

In 1961, much to the consternation 
of the Metropolitan, Robert Lehman 
decided to move his collection to his 
father’s townhouse nearby and create 
a private museum. After several 
years, however, he had come to the: 
conclusion that keeping it in such a & 
place forever would prove impracti- | 
cal. At the same time his relations 
with the museum had once again be- 
come friendly, primarily because of 9 
Thomas Hoving, its new director, | : 
and Theodore Rousseau, who had 
been curator of European painting 
for many years. Lehman becamé 
chairman of the museum’s board of § 
trustees and approved the design # 
of the Robert Lehman Wing before | 
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THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, MR. AND MRS. 
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FELICIANO 


his death in 1969. The collection was 
later given by the Lehman Foun- 
dation and opened to the public in 
1975 to much acclaim. Though some 
critics felt that it was a mistake to 
recreate several rooms that evoked 
the atmosphere of the Lehmans’ 
turn-of-the-century house, this point 
of view has softened. Today most vis- 
itors to the museum regard the Leb- 
man rooms with affection and 
curiosity because, quite apart from 












Du Pont 


TEFLON’ the great treasures they contain, they 
soil & stain : 
repeller afford a glimpse of a style of New 


rabies eee i | York life that has vanished. 

} Nelson Rockefeller’s extraordinary 
interest in African, pre-Columbian 
and Oceanic art was known through 
his small Museum of Primitive Art 
in New York. He established this 
museum with the help of René 
d’Harnoncourt, who was then direc- 
tor of the Museum of Modern Art, 
and attracted considerable interest 
and the support of other collectors in 
this field. But for several decades 
Rockefeller was unable to persuade 
the Metropolitan or any other major 
museum in New York that what he 
was collecting was significant, not 
merely as ethnographic material but 
as “serious” art. 

By 1969, Rockefeller had recog- 
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The Metropolitan’s Astor Court—a recon 
struction of a Ming courtyard assembled 
by Chinese craftsmen using traditional meth- 
ods and tools—was the gift of Brooke Astor. 


nized that this traditional point of 
view had begun to change, and he 
approached the Metropolitan for the 
second time. This time the director 
and trustees agreed with him, and 
committed the museum to building a 
wing to house these startlingly hand- 
some, sometimes mysterious objects. 
This is perhaps the clearest case I 
know of where a private collector— 
working in tandem with superb pro- 
fessional advice—pursued his own 
vision for a lifetime with such bril- 
liance and tenacity that his judgment 
was fully vindicated. The Michael C. 
Rockefeller Wing opened in 1982. 
The wing is named for Nelson 
Rockefeller’s son, a close friend of 
mine at Harvard, who had begun to 
collect Oceanic art during his an-_ 
thropological expeditions to the - 
South Pacific. After Michael’s tragic 
death in New Guinea in 1961, his fa- 
ther was determined to establish a 
meaningful memorial to him. Thus 
the Metropolitan received Rockefel- 
ler’s uniquely important collection— | 
including Michael’s wonderful Oce- | 
anic art—a collection that we could 
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never have assembled by ourselves. 

The Metropolitan was extremely 
fortunate that after the war several o 
the greatest American collectors: of 
eighteenth-century French furniture, 
decorative arts and old master paint- 
ings lived in New York. Among these 
were Charles and Jayne Wrightsman, 
who began to collect nearly thirty 
years ago. Almost from the begin- 
ning they collaborated with curators 
and other experts here and abroad to 
find and acquire works of extraordi- 
nary quality. 

The Wrightsmans became con- 
vinced that the Metropolitan should 
do more to highlight French deco- 
rative arts of the eighteenth century. 
Thus the first two Wrightsman rooms 
opened in 1969, displaying in au- 
thentic period settings many of the 
wonderful things they had been liv- 
ing with in New York and Palm 
Beach, along with some of the muse- 
um’s own superlative eighteenth- 
century French pieces. Six additional 
Wrightsman rooms have since been 
created, with the Louis XIV gallery 
scheduled to open in 1987, as Mrs. 
Wrightsman carries on this great mis- 
sion. The ambiance of these galler- 
ies—not to mention their fabulous 
contents—continues to fascinate the 
public, partly, I think, because rooms 
of such grandeur and opulence never 
existed in America. When visitors 
walk through them and reflect on the 
royal history of eighteenth-century 
France that they evoke, few can fail to 
be impressed and moved. 

Beginning in the 1940s, two other 
New Yorkers—Jack and Belle Linsky— 
were enthusiastically collecting in 
similar areas, but proceeded in a 
somewhat different way. They were 
friendly with curators and directors 
at the Metropolitan and elsewhere, 
but their collecting focused primarily 
on what they wanted to live within 
their New York apartment, which 
became a veritable treasure house. 
When Mrs. Linsky decided to give 
this extraordinary collection to the 
Metropolitan, it was her greatest de- 
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sire that it be displayed in an intimate 
setting. Thus the Jack and Belle 
Linsky Galleries, which opened in 
1984, suggest a series of lovely pri- 
vate rooms, appropriately balancing 
and complementing the large-scale 
galleries that surround them. 
Sometimes a collector becomes in- 
spired by the fact that a museum des- 
perately needs an “infusion” in a 
particular area of its collections. A.re- 
cent example is Douglas Dillon, for 
many years president and then chair- 
man of the board of trustees as well 
as of the acquisitions committee at 
the Metropolitan. He had long been 
collecting Capodimonte porcelain 





— ae 


Istherea paradigm = - 
for modern collectors? _ 
Do they share similar 
virtues or eccentricities, 
certain thought 
processes or habits? 





and Impressionist paintings and had 
been very generous to the museum in 
many different ways. However, after 
he came to know the museum’s hold- 
ings of Far Eastern art he began to 
develop a deep interest in and under- 
standing of traditional Chinese paint- 
ing, one of the major lacunae of the 
Metropolitan’s collection. Over the 
years he worked to redress the situa- 
tion by helping the museum to ac- 
quire many rare and beautiful works 
that are now proudly displayed in the 
Douglas Dillon Galleries. 

Adjacent to the Dillon Galleries is 
the Astor Court, a sensitive recon- 
struction of a Ming Dynasty court- 
yard with a Chinese scholar’s room 
attached, in which great Ming furni- 
ture is shown. This setting, which is 
unique in America, was the inspira- |” 


tion and gift of Mrs. Vincent Astor, | | Fi 


one of our greatest trustees and most | 
generous benefactors. 

A further consequence of Dillon’s 
and Astor’s commitment to Chinese © 
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art was that it helped convince John 

Crawford, one of the greatest con- 

i noisseurs of Chinese painting and 

third ee. new ¥e 22% calligraphy, to give his entire collec- 

ee oe | tion to the museum. So from a posi- 

5 tion of weakness in this field, the 

museum has become very strong in 
under a decade. : 

Although contemporary art has 
been collected by the Metropolitan 
since its founding in 1870, this was 
done sparingly in comparison with 
other fields. As the museum prepares 
to open its newest wing, devoted pri- 
marily to the arts of the twentieth 
century, I should make note of two 
rather different collectors whose gifts 
have helped to transform this area, 
One was Muriel Kallis Steinberg 
Newman. Beginning when she her; 
self was an artist in New York, she 
collected a choice group of American 
paintings and sculpture from the 
New York School—as well as twenti+ 
eth-century European works and a 
fine collection of primitive art. Dur- 
ing her early years in New York she 
acquired paintings directly from 
American artists working in the city, 
many of whom were her close friends. 

In a different vein, Heinz Berg- 
gruen has devoted his life to being an 
art dealer, one of the very greatest of 
our time. A personal passion led him 
to assemble a superb collection of the 
work of Paul Klee, covering every 
major phase of Klee’s career. He con- 
sidered very carefully in which coun- 
try, city and institution these ninety 
works would achieve the strongest 
impact. He chose the Metropolitan. 
Because Klee’s work is small in scale, 
it will be exhibited on a rotating basis 
in a specially designed gallery in the 
new wing. This intimate setting will 
allow visitors to the Metropolitan to 
properly appreciate this twentieth- 
century master, whose achievement 
has been described as the “chamber: 
music of modern art.” 

Although there is within any mu- 
seum a certain tension between how 
donors desire their art to be displayed 
and how the museum itself conceives 
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the solution, usually, if the two be- 
lieve that the art is worthy to be 
shown, they will be able to agree on 
how best to do it. Many collectors and | 
curators working with them seek to } 
reach the larger public by presenting 
works of art in context. An early ex- ° 
ample at the Metropolitan was the |) 
opening of the American Wing in 
1924; then in 1938 John D. Rockefel- 
ler, Jr., in partnership with the Met- 
ropolitan, created The Cloisters as a 
“period” setting to display the muse- 
um’s medieval collections, which he, 
greatly enhanced. The Metropolitan. | 
has continued since then, when ap-' |) 
propriate, to present its treasures in, | 
this special way. ; | 

The importance of private collec- , | 
tors in shaping public institutions, | 
cannot be overemphasized. As Phi- 
lippe de Montebello, the Metropoli- 
tan’s director, recently noted: “It is 
largely the collectors we know and | | 
those we hope to know and _ nur- 
ture—and their magnanimity—that 
will enable us to continue to add to 
our strengths and fill important 
gaps.”” Although history is not always 
an accurate guide to the future, it is 
worth noting that the cumulative 
value of art given and bequeathed to 
the museum in the last twelve years 
was approximately $300 million— 
almost five times as much as the 
museum acquired by purchase in the 
same period. 

Is there a paradigm for modern col- 
lectors? Do they share similar virtues 
or eccentricities, certain thought pro- 
cesses or habits? If so, it has not been 
revealed to me. Collectors can be shy 
or aggressive, optimistic or pessimis- 
tic, secretive or cooperative, very rich 
or not-so-rich. The one common de- 
nominator in those I have mentioned | |} 
is that each had a great eye, an im- - 
mensely generous spirit, and a clear 
idea of how the art they loved should - 
be shown to best inform and delight 
our visitors. 

In the special galleries that house 
their treasures at the Metropolitan, 
something of the personal vision that 
animated the collectors lives on.O 
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Handcrafted extra-wide oval aluminum frame, protected with our || 
exclusive UltraFuse® finish. To be admired...and used. For years. | 
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A Gentleman’s Cottage in the Berkshires 


THIS IS THE STORY Of a handsome house 
called Naumkeag, in Stockbridge, a 
Massachusetts village with a literary 
past. The past was unquestionably 
one reason why the house was 
built in the 1880s by the then very 
famous lawyer and wit Joseph H. 
Choate, but the social atmosphere of 
Stockbridge and.its neighbor in the 
Berkshire Hills, Lenox, was quite pos- 
sibly of equal importance. 

Berkshire County, in the western- 
most corner of Massachusetts, forms a 
landscape of friendly rolling hills, 
two small but bustling cities, several 
colleges, and townships that incorpo- 
rate many pretty villages and ham- 
lets. Since the first decades of the 
nineteenth century, its wide valleys 
of pastures and cornfields and pleas- 
ant small lakes have been a magnet 
for writers and artists (its landscape 
was handsomely recorded by paint- 
ers of the Hudson River School) and 
in this century it has become the 
summer habitat of musicians, actors 
and dancers as well. (When I was a 
boy the Berkshires were principally 
dairy country. Nowadays, it seems, 
there are more violinists than cows.) 
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The Berkshires in western Massachu- 
setts have attracted writers and artists since 
the early 19th century. By the 1880s, notes 
Russell Lynes, tycoons and their architects 
were adorning the hillsides with lavish “cot- 
tages.” BELOW LEFT: Hudson River School 
painter Asher B. Durand depicted the Berk- 
shires’ Monument Mountain, ca. 1855. BELOW 
RIGHT: Bellefontaine, based on the Petit Trianon, 
was one of the most magnificent estates. 


Catherine Maria Sedgwick lived in 
Stockbridge when the Berkshires 
seemed to Bostonians to be at the end 
of the civilized world; until Harriet 
Beecher Stowe wrote Uncle Tom's 
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Cabin, Miss Sedgwick was America’s 
best-selling woman author. Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne wrote The House of the 
Seven Gables in the “little red house,” 
which was (and is) on the edge of 
Tanglewood, where the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra has spent its sum- 
mers for years playing Beethoven 
and Brahms and, in off hours, tennis * 
and golf. Herman Melville’s house, | 
Arrowhead, was (and still is) a few 
miles north in Pittsfield. He wrote © 
Moby-Dick there and entertained his 
friend Longfellow. William Cullen 
Bryant, the poet-editor who was one ~ 
of our earliest and most ardent con- 
servationists, was born in Cumming- 
ton, a few miles east of the county 
line, and the Berkshire Hills were his 
first and long-loved landscape. At the 
end of the century, Edith Wharton 
settled on Lenox as the site for her 
summer home, The Mount. 

By the time the formidable Mrs. 
Wharton graced the Berkshires they 
had become fashionable, and with 
fashion came tycoons and their archi- 
tects and their flotillas of carriages 
and regiments of servants and gar- 
deners. They adorned the hillsides 
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Mmmamn.. time to sit back, og and enjoy a classic. ee 1 oz. of VE ee 
1-1/2 oz. vodka on the rocks. Iecnnterieials Because only Kahlua tastes like enca ee: 
Our treat. Kahlua Recipe Books are filled with a host om Ler k 


mmmmarvelous ideas. Do send for as many as youd like. They’re.on ae sae | 
Kahlua, Dept. D, P.O. Box 230, Los Angeles, CA Ree : 


©1985 Kahlua® 53 Proof. Maidstone Wine & Spirits Inc., Los Angeles, oe 














Wailea’s brilliance is crystal: An elegant resort blessed 
with Maui’s best weather. Bright days that make its five 
gold sand beaches sparkle. Quiet, luxury accommodations 
at Maui Inter-Continental Wailea, Stouffer Wailea Beach 
Resort and Wailea Villas. Award-winning dining. Champi- 
onship golf; two celebrated 18-hole courses. And classic 
grass or hard court tennis at “Wimbledon West,” Hawaii’s 
finest tennis center. This is the Maui for you. 

Let United take you to Hawaii’s Neighbor Islands 
direct. Your experience begins the moment you come on 
board with Royal Hawaiian Service to Maui: music, 
movies, exotic drinks and Polynesian food. All served 
up in the spirit of the Islands by the people who know 
Hawaii best. 


MAUI, MY HAWAII 


Wf INITED AIRLINES 


Call United or your travel agent. 
For more information, please write: Wailea Destination Association, 
P.O. Box 3440, Honolulu, Hawaii 96801. 
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BERGDORF GGDDMAN 


1. There is only one Bergdorf Goodman. A special 
world filled with unlimited luxury and unique inno- 
vative style. And now our Fashion Books can bring 
this world home to you from the newest designs for 
women and men to exciting gifts and accessories for 
the home. 

One year subscription, $7.00. 


4. 
e Best Sellers 
on Cassette 


e More Than 
1500 Titles 


e Send for Free 
Brochure 


SPORTSMAN 
SPECIALTIES 


Fine Art 
and Gifts of 


=; Distinction 
Te Yi . t SDay . 


7. Featuring fine limited edition prints and original 
paintings for the discriminating art enthusiast and 
collector. Wildlife and western art by such noted 
artists as Robert Clement Kray, Ken Laager, Ned 
Smith, Dan Christ, Rod Arbogast and others. Unique 
collectibles, exclusive gift items, and beautiful deco- 
rator pieces for the home and corporate office also 
,available. All created for those with an appreciation 
‘of art, nature and the outdoors. Free catalog. 


HOWARD KAPLAN’S 
FRENCH 
COUNTRY STORE, 
SPRING 1986 


11. Your passport to France has arrived! Turn the 
pages and be transported to the romantic French 
countryside where you'll see a fascinating collection 
of unique exclusive items, many designed .by 
Howard Kaplan himself! Dinnerware, ceramic farm 
animals, bright copper pots, authentic bistro ware, 
elegant bath accessories, delicate lamps, enchanting 
dolls, music boxes and much more! Send $4.00 for a 
32-page color catalog. 


We've gathered catalogs from the world’s best department stores, 


. : specialty shops and mail order firms. Bursting with new ideas for your Spring 
pring Wt 0g ollection shopping. Order now from the coupon at the bottom of the page, and the 


catalogs will be sent to you directly by the companies offering them. 


THE FINEST 

CHINA & GLASS SHOP 
IN THE WORLD — 
SINCE 1827 


2. A beautiful selection in full color of the finest 
china, glass, silver, cutlery, table lamps, ornamental 
items and gifts to be found anywhere in the world. 
Shopping by mail offers excellent savings compared 
with U.S. retail prices. Catalogue price, $4.00. 


The Famous 
Reject 
shina 
Shops 


of London 


5. Our super full colour catalogue is packed with fine 
bone china, crystal, earthenware, cutlery and gifts 
from Britain’s most famous makers. We send goods to 
all parts of the world and customers from the USA will 
find big savings even when shipping charges are 
included. $3. 


PRAIRIE EDGE 


Creators of Plains Indian Art and Artifacts 


8. Plains Indian art, artifacts and jewelry including 
mounted buffalo skulls, bow and arrow sets, painted 
buffalo and elk robes, shields, hunting axes, Ghost 
Dance Shirt, Coyote fang necklace and much more. 
$2.00. 


CONTEMPORARY ART-TO-WEAR 


9. A visual gallery of beautifully designed clothing, 
accessories and jewelry handcrafted by 30 select 
artisans. View our exclusive collection of wearables, 
whimsical to elegant, in full color. 1 year-$3. 





ABERCROMBIE & Fitcn® 





12. ABERCROMBIE & FITCH. The adventure goes on 
with A & F classics including the Beefeater® Steak 
Knives, Safari Cloth® outfits, English picnic baskets, 
the Flattie Shoe, handcrafted leather animal hassocks 
and world famous 60-second razors. Our catalog 
also features popular savings adventures, a collection 
of women’s casual ware, high quality gifts, sporting 
life equipment, and apparel items for the active 
family—many designed and exclusively made for 
Abercrombie & Fitch. $2. 


3. Spring 1986! Get a taste of the unexpected with 
this exclusive offer from Neiman-Marcus. Receive a 
sampler collection of our breathtaking, new spring 
fashion catalogs. Automatically reserve your copy of 
the dazzling 1986 Christmas Book for delivery by 
mid-October. Order your subscription now for only 
$5, applicable towards your first credit card purchase 
by phone or mail from the catalogs. 


:PANAM © 
: WORLDBOOK 


6. Pan Am‘s Worldbook offers 116 full color pages of 
the most exciting vacation tours in the world. And we 
offer escorted and independent tours to the most 
interesting parts of the world, including Europe, 
Russia, Africa and India. So plan your next vacation 
with the help of Pan Am’s Worldbook. And let our 
travel experience improve yours. $1.00. 
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10. International Male. Much more than a catalog— 
it’s a unique men’s fashion magazine showing you 
how to bring it all together. Hottest new looks from 
Europe, Tokyo and America. Many exclusive designs 
plus activewear, fitness gear, underwear and groom- 
ing aids from around the world. Year subscription $2. 
Refundable with first order. 


fa —— Send to: CATALOGS U.S.A. —- = 
P.O. Box 23039, Rochester, New York 14692 

CATALOGS U.S.A.” Offer expires May 20, 1986 
Your Shopping Guide 
Check to the left of each listing the catalogs you want 
Enclose a check or M.O. for the total, including a $1.00 
mailing charge. Allow 4 weeks for delivery. 
——1. Bergdorf Goodman ($7) —— 7. Sportsman Specialties 


(Free) 
. Goode’s of L 35 
siof London) ($4) —_— 8. Prairie Edge ($2) 
. Neiman-Marcus ($35) 


—— 9. Appanage ($3) 
- Books On Tape (Free) ——10. International Male ($2) 
. Reject China ($3) __11. Howard Kaplan ($4) 
- Pan Am ($1) ——12. Abercrombie ($2) 
total cost of catalogs ordered $—______ 
ADD $1.00 MAILING CHARGE g__$1.00 


Total Enclosed $. 
Name 
Address 


City State A109) 
Make check or money order payable to: CATALOGS U.S.A 


| No cash or stamps please AD 03/01/86 | 





ADVERTISERS: If you would like information on advertising in future Catalogs U.S.A. pages, contact Stanley |. Fishel, 635 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 10022 (212) 350-1800 













































































BERKSHIRE COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Nathaniel Hawthorne wrote The House of the Seven Gables 
in the cottage where he lived from 1850 to 1851. It is at the edge of 
Tanglewood, summer home of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


with palaces and turned pastures and 
woodlots into vast lawns and formal 
gardens that sparkled with fountains. 
The “cottages,” as these mansions 
were called (their occupants called 
themselves “cottagers”), were rivaled 
only by the older marble palaces of 
Newport, where the architect Richard 
Morris Hunt had built extravagantly, 
on small parcels of land, for the Van- 
derbilts and their acquaintances. 

The biggest, if not the most mag- 
nificent, cottage in the Berkshires was 
Shadowbrook, built in 1893 for the 
entrepreneur Anson Phelps Stokes. 
(The most magnificent was Bellefon- 
taine, a convincing copy of Louis 
XV’s Petit Trianon and its gardens.) 
Shadowbrook, which burned down in 
1956, is survived by innumerable an- 
ecdotes, my favorite of which I told in 
a little book many years ago called 
Guests, to wit: “There is a legend ... 
that a young man who was at Yale 
just before the turn of the century 
sent his mother a telegram which 
said, BRINGING SOME 97 FRIENDS FOR THE 
WEEKEND, and his mother wired back, 
TERRIBLY SORRY HAVE ROOM FOR ONLY 
SEVENTY-SIX.” I can vouch for the al- 
most-truth of this story. The young 
Stokes at Yale, by 1951 an elderly 
clergyman, was published by Harper 
& Brothers, where I then worked, and 
one day he paid me a call. “The story 
is true,” he said, “except that I was 
class of “94, not 97.” 

In most respects Mr. Choate’s 
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BERKSHIRE COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Naumkeag was in spirit and style and 
concept of the good life the antithesis 
of Mr. Stokes’s Shadowbrook. Instead 
of a hundred rooms it had twenty-six; 
instead of an architectural hodge- 
podge somewhat related to Elizabe- 
than Tudor, it was conceived as a 
unified, consistent, modern house in 
what has come to be known as the 
Shingle Style. It was designed by 
Stanford White of the firm McKim, 
Mead & White, and anyone who 
knows the Casino at Newport could 
guess that they came from the same 
hand. Naumkeag, however, is not all 


shingle, as the Casino is; the lower | 


floors are mellow and beautifully pat- 
terned brick, but like the Casino its 
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“An architectural hodgepodge somewhat related to Elizabethan 
Tudor” is Russell Lynes’s summary of Shadowbrook. Built in 1893 for 
Anson Phelps Stokes, the mansion was the largest in the Berkshires. 





round towers have bell-shaped caps. 

To build a “modern” house in the | 
1880s was not a challenge to tradi- © 
tion—as “modern” became in the 
1920s—or a gauntlet thrown in the- 
teeth of accepted good taste. It was 
a time when styles could change rad- 
ically without seeming to be prepos- 
terous. It was the age of “the artistic 
craze” and “the genteel tradition.” 
Naumkeag is a genteel house—un- 
fancy but luxuriously appointed, 
comfortable, private and bookish—a 
house where what was on the shelves 
of the library and Mr. Choate’s study 
have to this day the aspect of books 
to be read, not to be ornamental. | 

The house is characteristically late 





Naumkeag, its Indian name meaning “haven of peace,” was designed by Stanford 
White in 1885-86 for the renowned lawyer Joseph H. Choate and his family. The grounds were 
originally landscaped by Nathaniel Barrett and expanded by the Choates’ daughter Mabel. 
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NOTHING IS SO RARE AS PERFECTION. 
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For catalog of all works please send $5 to Sherle Wagner, 
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4 New Bond Street, London W1Y 9PE 
Telephone: 01-493 3939 Telex: 25796 GREEN G 





Vue de Moret 
Signed and dated 81 
Canvas: 241/4 X 29 inches 
Literature: Francois Daulte, Alfred Sisley, 
Catalogue Raisonné de L’Oeuvre Peint, 
Editions Durand-Ruel, Lausanne, 1959, no. 448 illus. 


Old Master and Impressionist Paintings 


Recent acquisitions including works by: 


H. Bollongier - A. van Breen - E. van den Broeck - A. Brueghel - J. Brueghel the Elder 
A. Canale - D. van Delen - J. Griffier the Elder - F. Guardi - W. de Heusch - J. van Os 
C.G. Schiiz - H.W. Schweickhardt - H. Martensz - Sorgh- A. Storck - J. van Streeck 
W. van de Velde the Younger - S. Verelst - A. van der Werff - P. Wouwerman 


J. Béraud - F. Boggs - J.B.C. Corot - J.B.A. Guillaumin - P.C. Helleu - G. Latouche 
H. Lebasque - H. Le Sidaner - L. Loir - M. Luce - G. Loiseau - P.E. Montezin 
H. Manguin - L. Marchetti - M. Maufra- H. Moret - H. Martin - J. Noél- L. Pissarro 
T. van Rysselberghe - A. Sisley - L. de Schryver - L. de Smet - A. Vollon - M. de Viaminck 
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SOFAS MODEL MELROSE 
design arch. salvati/tresoldi 


LOW TABLE MODEL NUVOLE 
design arch. maurizio salvato 


LIBRARIE MODEL TENDERLY/ALTA 


Fabric designed by 
(MISSONT exclusively for Saporiti 
Engraved leathers by GUIDO PASQUALI 


The carpets and tapestries 
by Missoni's collection 
and are produced by Saporiti 


THROUGH YOUR DECORATOR, 
~ NCO MR ARCH 
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Entire room settings 


Wendelighting 


makes them all 
more exciting! 


Let us create your home’s lighting design 
using our unique optical projectors that 
enhance room settings by confining light 
rays to the contour of art objects. Request 
our free illustrated folder “Fine Lighting 
for the Serious Collector’ by writing 
Wendelighting, Dept. A, 9068 Culver Blvd. 
Culver City, CA., 90230, 213/559-4310. 
In the East, call 212/682-8775. 


vy 
WENDELIGHTING 


Divison of JACKSEN INTERNATIONAL Ltd 
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A Gentleman’s Cottage in the Berkshires 


continued from page 50 


Naumkeag is a house in the genteel tradition, says Lynes, and Joseph Choate’s 
study reflects its unfancy but luxuriously appointed, comfortable and bookish aspects. 


Victorian, with the requisite fringe 
on the drawing room chairs, Morris 
chairs in the library, and a discreet 
clutter of bibelots and porcelain, 
much of it Chinese Export, in open 
cupboards and on mantels. Some of 
the furniture is Early American of 


admirable quality, some of it re-, 


productions difficult for the casual 
eye to spot as copies. The Choates 
were not art collectors, and the pic- 
tures on the walls are mostly prints 
(Currier and Ives, for example; pho- 
tographs and reproductions of Goya 
etchings). There is a good Sargent 
portrait of Mr. Choate, and several 
expert paintings and drawings by 
Mrs. Choate, who was a promising 
art student when her fiancé per- 
suaded her to give up art for matri- 
mony. (Joseph Choate, as his career 
attests, was an exceedingly persua- 
sive man.) The effect of the interiors 
is of a pleasant, hospitable and, 
though formal, not in the least for- 
midable place to live. It is a house that 
keeps the outdoors where it belongs— 
outdoors. It is suited to a climate that 
can be very warm on summer days 
but cool after sundown, cold in the 


autumn and frigid in winter. Conse- 
quently, there are cross-drafts in sum- 
mer and a fireplace in every room. 

The gardens of Naumkeag were 
designed by the Boston landscape ar- 
chitect Nathaniel Barrett and ex- 
panded and refined after the death 
of Mr. and Mrs. Choate by Fletcher 
Steele, under the eagle eye of Mabel 
Choate, their daughter, who be- 
queathed the house and gardens to 
the Massachusetts Trustees of Res- 
ervations. The gardens are perhaps 
Naumkeag’s most gratifying aspect. 
There are spacious lawns and topiary, 
rose and peony gardens. An “outdoor 
room” next to the house, set about 
with poles like those in Venice’s 
Grand Canal, is sweet with clematis 
and alive with a fountain. There is 
also a formal Chinese garden with a 
small “temple” and sculptures and 
ginko trees. The outdoors that the 
house keeps out is a pleasure to be i in- 
and to behold. 

If there were far wealthier 
tagers” in the Berkshires than the 
Choates, there were none more im- 
portant, more public-spirited or more 
popular. The urbane, genial Joseph 
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Crafted by the hands of Harden. The new Etoile Collection of over 70 solid cherrywood and upholstered pieces, reflecting the classic lines and c aye of 
hand-crafted Country French furniture. Send $2 for 28-page catalog or $10 for complete set of catalogs to Harden, Dept. 90, McConnellsville, N.Y. 13401. 





Fine furniture from generation to generation 


May be seen in finer furniture and department stores. Showrooms (to the trade) in Chicago, Dallas, High Point, McConnellsville, New York City, San Francisco 





“Excalibur” Bar Stool 





designs for leisure, itd. 

From our collection of custom designed Barstools, Poker Tables and Pool Tables. 
306 east Gist street, new york, new york 10021 (212) 759-6943 
ASSOCIATE SHOWROOMS 
Designs for Leisure, Ltd., 41 Kensico Drive, Mt. Kisco, NY. Tel. (914) 241-4500 David Sutherland DALLAS (214) 742-6501 


HOUSTON (713) 961-7886 Compendium SAN FRANCISCO (415) 863-4190 Bob Sapan Inc. MIAMI (305) 573-2424 
Mandell & Co. CHICAGO (312) 644-8242 LOS ANGELES (213) 652-5025 Heald Associates SEATTLE (206) 762-6672 


“Royale”’ Poker Dining Table 
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A Gentleman’s Cottage in the Berkshires 
continued from page 54 


Above an ornate carved oak settee in the 
entrance hall hangs a 1908 portrait of Joseph 
Choate in his doctoral robes, painted by , 
a neighbor, Ellen Emmet Rand. 


Choate, who spent much of his legal 
skill on defending the wealth of the 


rich from other rich, was one of the 
founders of the Metropolitan Museum 
and the Museum of Natural History 
in New York, and he fought their 
battles for many years. He was ap- 
pointed by President McKinley as 
ambassador to the Court of St. James’s 
in Victoria’s last years and Edward 
VII's first, and served for six years in 
London with singular success. He 
lived to the age of eighty-five and 
was buried in Stockbridge in 1917, 
where, he said, “I have decided to be- 
come a permanent resident. I have 
bought a lot in the cemetery.” 

In a delightful booklet on Naum- 
keag and the Choates, Morgan 
Bulkeley recalls one of the most 
memorable and amiable of Joseph 
Choate’s quips: “Late in life, when 
asked, if given a second chance, who 
he would most like to be, Choate an- 
swered with a twinkling glance at the 
other end of the table: ‘I should like to 
be Mrs. Choate’s second husband.’ 0: 


Naumkeag is open to the public on week- 
ends from Memorial Day to Columbus 
Day, and weekdays except Monday from 
the last week in June through Labor Day. 
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2563 N. MIAMI AVE. 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 33137 
(305)-573-8000 
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ROOMS AND DISTRIBUTORS IN MAJOR CITIES THROUGH DESIGNERS & ARCHITECTS 
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REALITY OF THE ADDISON. | 


-BEFOREITBECOMESAN 
UNATTAINABLE DREAM. | 


At long last, The Ultimate Standard of Living Well is 
a reality. The first tower at The Addison is now open, and the 
final tower will be open this spring. Very soon our residences, priced from 
$332,000 to in excess of $1 million, will be unattainable. At any price. So while there’s 
still time, come experience The Addison. Enter a world of gleaming brass and rich 
hand-finished marble, elegant fabrics and significant works of art. Take a 
private elevator to a designer-decorated floor lobby and into your new 
home. Experience—at the same time—views of the Atlantic 
and Boca Raton on opposite sides of your home. To 
arrange a presentation, call (305) 368-3994. 
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™ Name 


Address 


RM City/State/Zip 
A. Phone 


The Addison 
Re P.O. Box 100, Dept. 7, Boca Raton, FL 33432 
Cr OOF 7 








‘Revival of a ‘Forgotten Art 
Ornament by the J.P. Weaver Co. 


Over 8000 Carving ‘Reproductions in Composition Ornament 



































SEMINAR/WORKSHOP in the DESIGN & INSTALLATION 
of 
COMPOSITION ORNAMENT 











!LEARN THE ART OF THE ORNAMENT FORM THAT DECORATED EUROPE from the 1500’s. 
Scheduled for Saturday & Sunday of the first weekends of March, April, May, June. Enrollment limited to 30 
per workshop. Hands-on experience in steaming & shaping the pliable, self-bonding ornament and design 
instruction in developing composites for today’s interiors, fireplaces & picture frames. 








Instructor: Lenna Tyler Kast, authority on composition ornament & designer of the ornamental ceilings & 





friezes, State Capitol Restoration, Sacramento, California. Fee: $400/person. Send $3/color brochure. 
\ 
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| SINCE 1914 
| To the trade 2301 W. Victory Boulevard * Burbank, California 91506 (818) 841-5700 
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In February our stream ices over 
and the oak trees stand bare. 


But at Mill House of Woodbury 
it’s always a beautiful day. 


Step out of the cold and into the warmth of Mill House. The fragrance of 
ancient wood, polished to a quiet gleam. Thousands of pieces of fine English 
antique furniture, ready to bring their light into your home. Outside it’s still 

winter. But within the Mill House complex, it’s another world. 


Mill House Antiques 


Route 6, Woodbury, Connecticut 06798 Telephone (203) 263-3446 
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By Avis Berman 


SILENCE, HARMONY, STABILITY and grace permeate the art of 
Will Barnet. Adroitly welding a classical sense of compo- 
sition to forcefully simplified abstract forms, Barnet has 
created a world, introspective and self-contained, entire 
unto itself. For over fifty years his paintings, drawings 
and prints have charted Barnet country: a feminine and 
feline realm whose inhabitants explore their connections 
to each other in scenes of exquisitely interlocking design. 
Woman as mother, as muse, as minx, as model; as oda- 
lisque, as goddess, as eternal resource for painting; as 
comforting household presence and sentinel in the natu- 
ral world—the infinite variety of her roles has preoccupied 
(and rewarded) Will Barnet. 

Barnet’s work hangs in virtually every major public col- 
lection in the United States, and he has had nearly eighty 
one-man shows. He is a master of pictorial organization 
and a preeminent maker of arresting shapes. Yet at sev- 
enty-four, Barnet sees himself as a student of art history, 
perenially trying to live up to its traditions. “You should 
be stimulated by your contemporaries but not competitive 
with them,” he believes. “The only real competition is 
with artists throughout the centuries. And it has to start 
from the very beginning. Otherwise you don’t have the 
roots to work with. Throughout your career you're con- 
stantly evaluating yourself against 
people you feel are ancestral figures. 
That way you possess judgments that 
will stand up over a lifetime. You dis- 
cuss ideas with your contemporaries, 
but your ultimate discourse is with 
the masters.” 

The masters who motivated Barnet 
in early life were Rembrandt and 
Daumier. Their influence on his art 
can be traced in the centrality of the 
human figure and in his command of 
portraiture. Later they were joined by 
Cimabue, Poussin, Cézanne, Picasso, 
Matisse, Léger, Modigliani and Juan 
Gris—a'! of whom help to account for 





PRIVATE COLLECTION 


RIGHT: Will | “’s subjects include “every- 
thing that life ypasses,” but the family 
provides a majo of his imagery. In 

his New York stuc nestic scene, 1985, 
and a portrait-in-pro; his grandson. 
ABOVE RIGHT: Mother and |, 1961, was “one 
of the first pieces in which | » le to re- 
late the figure to previous abstra ncepts.” 
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Handcrafted in Europe... 
A beautiful sculpture in fine 
bisque porcelain, embellished with 
pure 24 karat gold. 


UNICORN 


THE MESSENGER OF LOVE 
by David Cornell 



















































HE UNICORN. Fabulous creature 
of myth whose elusive soul can only 
be tamed by a maiden’s magical 
power. Reigning favorite with art- 
ists—captured in words by poets 


-—and beloved among collectors as well. 


Now, the eternal spirit of this wondrous animal 
is portrayed as never before—in a remarkable 
sculpture crafted in porcelain and embellished 
with pure gold. 

Created by the acclaimed British sculptor 
David Cornell, “Unicorn, The Messenger of 
Love” is a triumph of artistry and imagination; 


 aregal interpretation of this mythical horse-like 


creature. Its body pristine white. Centered on its 


_ forehead, a golden horn. Encircling its neck, a 
_.golden ruche. 


. Cornell’s portrayal reveals not only the Uni- 
corn’s physical characteristics, but also the very 


essence of its personality—untamed yet intel- 


ligent ... powerful but graceful ... sensual as 
well as mystical. 

Each sculpture will be individually hand-cast 
and hand-finished. Each will be crafted in fine 
European bisque—the porcelain identified with 
many of the world’s most treasured sculptures. 
And, finally, the Unicorn’s horn and collar will 
be hand-decorated with pure 24 karat gold. 

This classic sculpture is available exclusively 
from The Franklin Mint and only by direct order. 
The issue price is $120, which is payable in four 
convenient monthly installments of $30 each. 

A Certificate of Authenticity will be provided 
with your sculpture—along with a specially- 
prepared reference folder about the artist. 

To acquire “Unicorn, The Messenger of Love” 
as a fascinating conversation piece and an en- 
chanting addition to your home, simply mail your 
order to The Franklin Mint, Franklin Center, PA 
19091 by March 31, 1986. 


© 1986 FM 


ORDER FORM 


The Franklin Mint 


‘Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 


Please accept my order for “Unicorn, The Messenger of Love,” 
an original sculpture by David Cornell, to be crafted for me in 
fine European bisque porcelain and hand-decorated with pure 24 
karat gold. 

I need send no money now. | will*be billed in four equal 
monthly installments of $30.* each, beginning when my sculpture 
is ready to be sent to me. SR eerie ise 


Signature 





LL APPLICATIONS ARE SUBJECT TO ACCEPTANCE 


Please mail by March 31, 1986. 
Limit: One sculpture per order: 





Mr. / Mrs. / Miss = 
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Address 





City, State, Zip oe 
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ABOVE: In the series of which Early Morning, 1972, is a part, Barnet i 
evokes women’s role in American history: “On shore, they ran the 3 
ship.” RIGHT: A sphere made by artist Henry Pearson is a signal fea- 2 
ture of Barnet’s 1966-67 portrait. BELOW: The artist, at work on a por- 2 
I 


trait of his wife, Elena, “draws and draws” before starting a canvas 


the emphatic architectonic structure, 
flatness, and other hallmarks of his 
spare, often-imitated style. 

However, this legacy is not a dis- 
tant or mechanically applied aca- 
demic construct. On the contrary, 
Barnet has domesticated and particu- 
larized it in intimate portrayals of his 
immediate family. That subject has 
inspired him since his earliest days as 
an artist and continues to engage 
him. The family suggests a constella- 
tion of ideas, Barnet explains. “The 
family unit is the essence of civiliza- 
tion; everything is based on it. Dur- 
ing the Renaissance, many of the 
paintings were of family groups and 
their ceremonies—the vision of the 
family reflects the history of art. The 
family is also something you have 
around you every day. You know 
their forms so well that abstraction 
comes more naturally. You can take 
liberties with them to find the visual 
landscape you need. The differences 
in age and size also give you a variety 
of scale to work with, as does the very 
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GIFT OF MRS. WILL BARNET 


oF ART. 


process of a child growing up. The 
proportions change all the time and 
that becomes very exciting to paint.” 
Barnet has always worked in a room 


at home, as opposed to taking a stu- 


HANS NAMUTH 















dio that would have separated him 
from observation of the routines and 
pastimes of family life. 

Close study over prolonged peri- 
ods of time, allowing him to absorb 
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Legend has it that those who possess this classically elegant Orrefors decanter will 
learn to explore the depths of their imagination. Designed by Edward Hald, a former 
pupil of Matisse, each is deftly hand-cut in Sweden of the finest full lead crystal and 
bears the Orrefors signature. A fitting tribute to Orrefors’ 250 year heritage. 


Orrefors Gallery, 58 East 57th Street, New York, NY 10022 Orrefors a 

















New selections 
of our celebrated 
Stripe Collection- 
one with a 
matching plaid. 





155 East 56th Street. 
New York City. 
Atlanta/Boston 
Chicago/Dallas 

Denver/Houston 
Laguna Niguel 

Los Angeles/Miami 
Philadelphia 

San Francisco 
Seattle/Troy 
Washington, D.C. 


STROHEIM 
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BENZ 
MAGNUM 


i The ultimate recliner, this European model features 
| such distinctive detailing as a swivel/rock mechanism 

that allows the chair to be locked into a specific position. 
Overscaled for comfort, the Magnum chair is up- 
holstered in leather, fabric or COM and has a metal base 
offered in a selection of finishes. 
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continued from page 66 





Reclining Woman, 1978, shows a characteristic balance of realistic detail and abstract forms. 
From the Woman and the Sea series, it portrays ‘woman as an eternal force, at one with nature in 
a timeless space.” As in many of Barnet’s works, “nature” is his beloved Maine coastline. 


surface impressions and recast them 
into a characteristic likeness stripped 
of extraneous detail, also informs 
Barnet’s highly original portraits. Al- 


though his portraits are not as well: 


known as his prints or other paint- 
ings, they are among his most memo- 
rable canvases. A short list of the 
finest would include a flinty self- 
examination, in Boston’s Museum of 
Fine Arts; portraits of Henry Pearson 
(a friend and fellow painter) and ar- 
chitect Frederick Kiesler and his wife, 
both in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art; and companion likenesses 
of Guggenheim museum director 
Thomas Messer and his wife, Remi. 
Despite his accomplishments in 
the genre, Barnet is hesitant about be- 
ing called a portraitist. “A good por- 
trait has to be done by someone 
whose primary interest is painting,” 
he says. ‘You have to see the picture 
as a painting first and a portrait sec- 
ond. The sitter should be at the core 
of the work, but the painting must 
have other meanings—historical, 


environmental, psychological and 
formal.”” The formal ingenuity of 
these compositions often speaks as 
eloquently as the more obvious cues 
of facial expression or posture. In one 
portrait of a husband and wife, for 
instance, the placement of the two 
figures on the canvas, with a wide 
gap between them, subtly suggests 
Barnet’s view of their relationship. 


Barnet does not try to recreate how ~ 


a sitter looked on a given day in a 
given year, because that approach too 
arbitrarily excludes all but a few mo- 
ments of a long life-span. He strives 
instead t6 isolate the core of the sit- 
ter’s vitality or ruling passions. “In 
everyone there are certain essential 
qualities of character. They are there 
at birth and they’re cultivated and de- 


veloped throughout the years. No 


matter if you’re young or old, they 


remain a constant.” Barnet does not * 


flatter his sitters; he prefers to present 
them as sharply etched personalities 
at the height of their powers. As he 
told the art critic Katharine Kuh 
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Let someone else settle for a very good vacation. 
You prefer the very best. 


If you would never dream of 
settling for a vacation that 
compromises the lifestyle you 
enjoy at home, the Sea Goddess 
life was created for you. 

A regal yachting experience in 
every subtle detail, it echoes the 
luxuries and freedoms you 
thought were yours only in the 
most private surroundings. 

You can sense it in the 
understated richness of your 
spacious outside suite, in the 
quiet elegance of each gracious 
salon and in the myriad ways 
that every moment is dedicated 
to you. 

Like a leisurely morning at 
home, each day begins only 
when you do. Like a relaxed 
afternoon at your club, the 
bartender remembers your 
favorite cocktail as well as your 
name. And like an intimate 
evening with friends, dinner is 
the heart of the occasion. 

In the glow of soft lights, piano 


nocturnes and complimentary 
wines and spirits, you can dine 
when and where you wish, 
choose your dinner companions 
as you please, order imaginative 
cuisine prepared to your taste 
and linger as long as you like. 

In the ambiance of a private 
club, where the night is forever 
young in the company of good 
friends, it is easy to forget that 
you have just met. 

And in the spirit of ayachtsman, 
the Sea Goddess life takes you 
to the most uncommon places. 

In the Mediterranean, 12 
itineraries offer you selections of 
exclusive marinas and resorts 
with sophisticated shops and 
night life, unspoiled villages that 
lead you to scenic and historic 
sights, and secluded anchorages 
where you can enjoy water sports 
from the ship’s unique platform 
astern. 

And if there are times when 
you wish to stay aboard, you can 


swim in the pool, work out in the 
Health Club, bask on the Sun 
Deck, play bridge in the Library, 
relax in the Club Salon or watch 
a film in your suite. 

Small wonder that many 
experienced travelers who spurn 
the regimented life of traditional 
cruise ships have already sailed a 
Sea Goddess more than once. 

The Sea Goddess life is 
reserved for you and never more 
than 57 other couples who share 
your interests as well as your 
tastes. 

The 1986 Mediterranean 
double-occupancy rates per 
person are $4,400 for 7 nights, 
$6,300 for 10 nights and $6,900 
for 11 nights. And like a yacht of 
your own, there are no port 
charges, no bar bills and no 
gratuities. 

Call us or ask your Travel 
Agent for a complete brochure. 
And let the Sea Goddess life be 
part of your life. 


Come live the Sea Goddess life. 


Mediterranean * Caribbean * South America * Java Sea * Intercontinental Odysseys 


Sea Goddess Cruises Limited; 5805 Blue Lagoon Drive, Miami, Florida 33126, 
(800) 458-9000 Nationwide. (800) 457-9000 Florida. Ships’ Registry: Norway. 
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PANNONIA GALLERIES 


1043 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10021 (212) 


PIERRE AUGUSTE COT 


(French 1837-1883) 
Le Printemps 
Oil on canvas, 41 x 25 inches 


32 PAGE COLOR CATALOGUE, $10 PPD. 


628-1168 
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From Maine to Infinity 
continued from page 70 


when she posed for him, “You are 
not going to be young or old; you 
are going to be a total person.” 

Barnet moved to Manhattan from 
his native Massachusetts in 1930, and 
he is a confirmed city dweller. “I 
think art is an urban activity,” ‘he 
says. “It became a country activity 
when the French began to paint land- 
scapes; until then it was in the cities. 
But even Cézanne had to be in Paris. 
Renoir said that you learn the most 
about art from museums, and I agree 
with him.” 

Barnet works slowly, and the ac- 
tual structuring and painting of a 
picture takes place in a large, old- 
fashioned studio on Gramercy Park, 
He lives in a landmark building of 
late-Victorian vintage. But the true 
Barnet territory and the background 
for many of his paintings is Maine, 
where he and his wife, Elena, have 
been spending summers since the 
mid-1950s. He has written, “Maine, 
with its monumental primordial 
rocky coastline—its tall pine trees sil- 
houetted against a vast luminous sky 
and ocean—its deep harbors and an- 
cient piers, caught my visual imagi- 
nation. Added to this is Maine’s tran- 
scendental history and its many myths, 
which stirred within me a depth of 
dramatic feeling and tension.” 

In Maine, he studies the landscape 
that will be integrated into his 
canvases. “I sketch outside and take a 
notebook with me wherever I go. For ° 
example, I have to understand certain 
trees—you have to know them first 
before you can abstract them. Reality 
has to be the starting point. You have 
to know how the trees grow, how 
they react to the sunlight and what 
their weight is.” 

One evening in 1971, Barnet saw 
his wife standing on their porch at 
dusk, staring out to sea. As she leaned 
against a post her body was silhou- 
etted against the water. For the artist,” 
it was a moment to remember. He 
made a sketch of her at once and be- 
gan composing what became Woman 
and the Sea, a pivotal painting in his 
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| that makes tt 
genuine Hitchcock. 


One hundred and sixty years of tradition and 
expertise go into every genuine Hitchcock. The 
finest woods, handwoven rush seats, authentic 
handcut stencils, and a heritage 

of craftsmanship set Hitchcock 
apart. The legendary Hitchcock 
signature indicates an Ameri- 
can favorite of generations past, 
present and future. 


HITCHCOCK 


Riverton (Hitchcocks-ville) CT 06065 
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From Maine to Infinity 
continued from page 72 


development. The picture was the 
genesis of a resonant new direction in 
his work, through which he has ex- 
plored conditions of quickly chang-| 
ing light, the sense of limitless space | 
imparted by the presence of the 
ocean, and the implications of a frieze 
of anonymous women placed closely 
together but emotionally distant 
from one another. ’ 
In these works, the prevailing 
state is one of reverie, of psychologi- 
cal isolation and mounting premo- 
nition. The figures are waiting for 
something to happen—the onset of a 
storm, perhaps, or the return of a 
loved one. Compositionally and the- 
matically, they are pillars of endurs 
ance. The women ultimately become 
Penelope figures, eternally waiting. 
In describing the imaginative quaky 
ity of these pictures, the most salient 
comparison might not be with other 
paintings but with lyric poetry. Some 
lines from Archibald MacLeish’s fa- 
mous Ars Poetica evoke uncannily 
the atmosphere of works like Summer 
Idyll, 1975; Early Spring, 1976; and 
Edge of the World, 1979, in which the 
pale northeastern light disappears 
into advancing shadows: 
A poem should be motionless in time 
As the moon climbs, . . . 


Leaving, as the moon behind the 

winter leaves, 
Memory by memory the mind—. . . 
MacLeish also illuminates the search 
for visual equivalents of meaning in | 
light and shape: 
A poem should be equal to: 
Not true. 


For all the-history of grief 
An empty doorway and a maple leaf. 


For love 

The leaning grasses and two lights 
above the sea—... ; 

With its quiet insistence on order and 

concision, the wordless poetry of Will _ 

Barnet offers similar instruction.O 








“Ars Poctica’’ is excerpted from NEW AND 
COLLECTED POEMS 1917-1976 by Archibald 
MacLeish, published by Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston. Copyright © 1972 by Archibald 
MacLeish. Reprinted by permission. 
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Billy Wilder’s Scenario for Art 
By Armand Deutsch 
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A STUNNING PAINTING OF AN EYE by an unknown artist hangs 
in the Wilder living room. It is seventeenth-century 
French and highly symbolic of Billy Wilder, for he collects 
by eye—an eye that communicates instantly to his mind, 
his heart and his innate, disciplined sense of quality. This 
permits him to judge works of art with confidence, and it 
has made him an important collector. 

Wilder, recipient of the fourteenth Life Achievement 
Award of the American Film Institute, was born seventy- 
nine years ago in Vienna, and his collecting mania showed 
itself early. First he became absorbed in butterflies, stamps 
and other small items. Art followed quickly and has never 
been superseded. “I have always,” he says, “collected avidly 
and slightly above my means.” 

As a young man, he emigrated to the Berlin of the 1920s, 
a city of unbridled inflation, decadence and a deep, varied 
cultural life. Earning his way as a sports and crime news- 
man, he frequented the coffeehouses favored by film- 
makers and artists and haunted the great galleries and 
museums. Here he wrote his first widely acclaimed screen- 
play and honed his appreciation for art. These years, prior 
to the rise of Hitler and Billy Wilder’s departure from Ger- 
many, shaped the budding writer-director’s native talent 
and outlook on life. He left Berlin with his vocation and 
avocation firmly in place. 

Paris and New York were comparatively brief way sta- 
tions en route to Hollywood, Wilder’s inevitable destina- 
tion. He arrived there in 1934, and he opted to earn money 
for bread, board and collecting as a screenwriter even 
though he spoke little English. Incredible as it may seem, 


With uncommon visual sophistication, writer-director Billy Wilder 
has assembled a superb and varied collection of art. This lifetime interest 
has followed him from his native Vienna, through Berlin in the 

1920s, to Hollywood, where he lives today. above: Wilder 

at home before a 17th-century French painting. 


he shortly thereafter wrote an original screen story in his 
newly adopted language. Other screenplays and stories: 
continued without interruption, including the cowrit- 
ing of Ninotchka, which brought him the first of twenty- > 
one Academy-Award nominations. In 1942, The Major and © 
the Minor marked his directorial debut. 4 

Wilder views the human condition through a prism of 
cynicism, amusement and wry understanding, which is 
why such films as Sunset Boulevard, The Lost Weekend, Some 
Like It Hot and The Apartment—which won him three of 
his six Academy Awards—exhibit completely different, 
qualities. His collecting runs as wide a gamut as his film-: 
making and is a superb statement of the broad range of his 
tastes. “I have gone off in too many directions,” he says, 
adding philosophically, “That’s just how it is.” i 

The collection has been artfully put in place by a master? 
director who eschews museumlike display in favor of a 
meticulously planned casualness more suited to his home. 
He has interspersed lamps, clocks, African sculpture and 
masks and pre-Columbian art throughout the rooms. 

The works include an extraordinarily disparate group- : 
ing of painters, among them Kirchner, Renoir, Rouault, 
Vuillard, Caillebotte, Miinter, Nicholson, Braque, Miro, 
Hockney, Stella and Hartung. There are sculptures by 
Marini, Manzu, Hepworth, Maillol, Calder, Giacometti, 
Lachaise and Graham. Wilder’s attraction to this diversity 
is unusual and cannot be explained easily, but it seems 
that, among the painters, Jawlensky primarily appeals to 
his origins, Klee to his intellect and Steinberg to his wit. 

Artists are drawn to Wilder, initially perhaps because of 
his fame as a filmmaker and a wit, but on a more enduring 
basis because of his knowledge and love of art. In his living 
room are six Henry Moore maquettes, one a gift from the 
sculptor’s daughter. ; 

The same room holds a grouping of Picassos—work 
from 1902 to 1933, with one painting from the 1960s. 
The French Dimanchiers—the Sunday painters, so-called 
because they all worked at their regular income-produc- 
ing professions during the other days of the week—are 
splendidly represented by Vivin, Rimbert, Bombois and 
Peronnet. A beautiful Botero painting graces the fireplace 
mantel. Another of this Colombian artist’s paintings 
and two of his drawings are part of the collection, Botero . 
being one of Wilder’s favorites. - 

An extraordinary large Balthus painting is displayed in 
a prominent place in the living room. During an unguarded - 
moment, Wilder once confided that he acquired it quite 
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asters of the fine art of 
veaving rattan, cane and 
wicker for prestigious homes 
of the world. Made entirely 
in New York since 1903. 

by the Bielecky family. 
Surprised? 


From ancient Babylon and Egypt, through the 
Victorian period to the present, wicker furniture 
has survived the test of time. However, not until 
the Bielecky family emigrated from Poland and 
set up shop in New York in 19903 did the craft 
become an art form. 


In the 9920's, Bielecky Brothers were one of the 
first to align themselves with the emerging interior 


A classic from our 


1920 collection design profession, creating an even greater 
variety of fine custom-made furniture for individual designers. 





Their first showing in the 951 American Home Decorating Show 
began a new era for a variety of occasional furniture, including 
tables, desks and credenzas. 


Today Bielecky Brothers employ dozens of highly skilled craftsmen 
carrying on the proud tradition of producing the finest in rattan, 
cane and wicker furniture. It’s no surprise that Bielecky furniture is 
appreciated by today’s top designers and found in prestigious 
hornes. the world over. 


; ; DENVER, SAN FRANCISCO: MIAMI: 
Shears & Window Bielecky/Leonardo 
DANIA: 


LOS ANGELES: 
_ Randolph & Hein Krupnick Brothers 








_ SEATTLE: WASHINGTON, D.C.: if 
James Goldman & Assoc. oh Donghia, Inc. 

’ WEST PALM BEACH: 
Robert Kyle, Inc. 
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Mme Du Barry, the beautiful mistress 
of Louis XV, commissioned THE 
BATHER in 1767 for her elegant 
gardens at Louvecienne. It is now 
in The Louvre. 


The reproduction, 481!/2” high on a 
marble base, is made from oxolyte 
resembling Carrara marble in appear- 
ance, weight, and feel. Its $2332 
price (plus $98 shipping) is payable 
by check, Visa, or MC. A 23” size for 
$386 ppd.; a 14” size for $124 ppd. 
(black marble bases); anda 62” hand 
carved marble copy for $15,000 are 
also available. Catalogue-Art Book 
illustrates 230 available items. $5 
(refundable with purchase) .. 


Clganga of Fine Statues 


Magnolia Village © 3217 W. Smith #53 
Seattle, WA 98199 e (206) 283-0609 
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Billy Wilder’s Scenario for Art 
continued from page 80 


fortuitously from dealer Pierre Matisse 
in the early 1960's at an astonishingly 
agreeable sum. 

For the most part, Wilder’s acqui- 
sitions were made long before the 
artists had achieved their present 
reputation and price. Schwitters, the 
master of the small collage who only 
began to receive great recognition 
much later, was so little known in 
1946 when Wilder first bought his 


Closest 

to his heart 

are objects that 
show his fascinating 
ability to see the 
aesthetic value 

of objects not 
Judged by others 

to be works 

of art. 





work that the collector punned to a / 


puzzled friend that he had decided to 
collect “cashmere Schwitters.” No 
work was purchased with a view to 
future value, but obviously the en- 
hancement over the decades has been 
mind-boggling. Some works have 
naturally appreciated more than oth- 
ers, but to Wilder this is purely a 
function of the marketplace. The 
worth of his collection is a comfort- 
able validation, but it is not at all the 
motivating factor. 

The collection was slowly acquired 
through consistent effort—by con- 
tinually reading art publications 
and catalogues and inexorably track- 
ing auctions. Time stolen from Euro- 


pean film locations was well used, . 


yielding some treasures from art 
galleries and some from dusty cor- 
ners of antiques shops. 

Closest to his heart are objects on 
which Wilder never spent more than 


a few dollars; these best show his fas- 
cinating ability to see the aesthetic 
value of objects not judged by others 
to be works of art. An excellent exam- 
ple is a sample box from a marble 
dealer, which he keeps next to a box 
by Joseph Cornell. Another find is | 
an inexpensive white Turkish towel — 
with a picture of Napoleon in the 
center. It is simply framed and hung 
among a wonderful collection of 
posters at his beach house. There are 
always quite a few such surprises on 
view. Though generally in place on. 
a temporary basis, they nonetheless’ 
furnish an added playful dimension. 
to Wilder’s inventory. 

As with all collectors, the lack off 
sufficient wall space is his implacable ; 
enemy. His addiction to complete sets ” 
of lithographs (particularly by Stella ' 
and Kelly) is no help. Paintings are 
stacked in the closets and along the 
walls. This has inevitably led to con- 7 
siderable warehousing—distasteful — 
because it makes the works inaccessi- 
ble. In the late 1960s he came up with 
an idea designed to keep more of his — 
collection close at hand. At that time 
Wilder made his office at the Gold- 
wyn Studios, and he decided to store 
many of his treasures in a nearby | 
sound stage. A few years later the 
stage was gutted by fire. It was an 
enormous and painful loss, which he 
now refers to simply as a “traumatic 
weeding out.” 

Wilder occasionally speaks of the — 
possibility of moving to New York 
and living in the Museum of Modern 
Art’s Residential Tower, putting him 
an elevator ride away from one of the 
world’s greatest collections. Then 
he would be in a position to roam 
at least twice daily through this bril- 
liant visual feast, and he would cer- 
tainly enjoy it. However, his role ~ 
would necessarily be limited to that. — 
of viewer and would perhaps not — 
be as satisfying as his present mode ~ 
of viewing, reading, searching, ex- 
changing, trading and, most impor- 
tant, arguing. This process is not only 
a central focus of Wilder’s life, it is 
a creative constant. 
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Capturing the Beauty of Cherished Moments, 


Escorting the Perfection of Emotion 
Through the Corridors of Time, 

Art Allows You to 

Experience the Extraordinary. 

Our Galleries Proudly Offer this 
Exquisite Directoire Period Clock of 
Ormolu and Siberian Malachite. 
French « Signed “Barrand a Paris” 
Circa 1790-1795 * Height 21 % inches. 
Possess the Superb. 
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Artisans of essential products 
that create elegance in living with 
emphasis on impeccable styling and 
exquisite motifs. 

Accent or complement your personal color 
coordination with the majesty of marble, PN 
ia grey, white, black or beige and offered in a wide 


selection of exclusive Phylrich designs. 


i You are invited to write or telephone for literature and nearest 
distributor. 
PHYLRICH INTERNATIONAL, Dept. P21, 1000 No. Orange Drive, 
Los Angeles, CA 90038. Call (213) 467-3143, or toll free 
4-800-421-3190, in California 1-800-344-2277. 








De--B PN: TU (late PA mala C eA York, N.Y. 10022 (212) 752.95.88 
Showrooms : Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Houston, Los Angeles, 
Miami, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Seattle, Troy (Michigan), Washington (D.C.). 
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THE RECENT EXHUMATION Of Frank 
Lloyd Wright’s body, its cremation, 
and the immurement of its ashes 
at Taliesin West next to those of 
Olgivanna, his last wife, who died in 
1985, was an act of passion, doom 
and ritual worthy of the tragedies of 
Sophocles and Euripides. 

Wright had made it quite clear be- 
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through which the whole terrible 
drama, an Antigone in reverse, was set 
in motion. 

How sad now: the puny ashes*in 
their urn in the desert, the body ly- 
ing alone again in Spring Green. 
Still, Wright’s granddaughter, the 
late Anne Baxter, undoubtedly put 
the whole affair into proper per- 


BRUCE DAVIDSON/MAGNUM PHOTOS 


Frank Lloyd Wright and Philip Johnson at Yale 


full of vigor, was after all more than 


eighty-eight years old. He was plenty 


mad. Getting himself somehow to — 
the Hotel Taft—in front of which, — 


not long before, Anne Baxter had 
played a scene with George Sanders 
in All About Eve—he settled into’a 
room on the top floor, from which 
he quite obstinately declined to de- 





Recalling Frank Lloyd Wright's irrepressible spirit, Vincent Scully describes 
the architect’s 1955 visit to Yale and his encounter with Philip Johnson. ABOVE 
LEFT: Wright in 1953. ABOVE RIGHT: Johnson at his Connecticut home in 1964. 


fore his death in 1959 that he wanted 
to be buried in one piece at the origi- 
nal Taliesin in Spring Green, Wiscon- 
sin, near the body of his lost and fated 
love, Mamah Cheney, who was mur- 
dered there with her children in 
1914. Wright had buried her from a 
farm wagon, as William Morris had 
been buried, and in 1959 he too was 
carried to the grave that way and laid 
beside her. But his widow clearly 
could not bear to think of him there 
throughout eternity, and before her 
death she issued the instructions 
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spective when she said, “It’s absurd, 
but grandfather is probably laughing 
about it somewhere right now. His 
spirit was stronger than his bones.” 
All those who knew Frank Lloyd 
Wright, however slightly, retain 
bright memories of that flashing 
spirit. For me the most memorable 
demonstration of it occurred when 
the students invited Wright to Yale in 
1955. In a way perhaps more char- 
acteristic of students then than now, 
they forgot to meet him at the train. 
He was traveling alone and, though 





scend despite all the persuasion that : 


the Yale students, who had finally 
discovered him there, could bring 
to bear upon him. 

In this extremity they got in touch 
with me and enlisted my help in try- 
ing to talk him down. This was tricky 
for me, because I knew that if he re- 
membered me at all, which was un- 


likely, he was likely to have two q 


conflicting images of me in his head. 


There was the good Scully who had ~ 
asked Wright to design a house for — 


him in 1948, and there was the bad 


continued on page 94 
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Now for the First Time, Japanese Cloisonne and 
Precious Metals Enrich a Limited-Edition Plate 





"1986 HC 


*In a strictly limited edition = — 
}honoring Japan’s most beloved cn 


festival flower. 


¢ Featuring a painstakingly hand- 
craited image, created using an 
ancient Japanese process. 


* Combining the jewel-like 
enamels of Japanese cloisonne 
and 23K gold on porcelain for 
the first time ever. 


More than any other people, the 
Japanese pay tribute to nature’s 
flowers — through folklore, liter- 
ary symbolism, and by honoring 
them with elaborate festivals and 
ceremonies. 

Perhaps the most spectacular 
of all annual flower celebrations 
is the fall festival dedicated to the 
chrysanthemum. This lovely and 
abundant flower symbolizes lon- 
gevity and the coming of autumn. 

And now, in tribute to the annual 
festival which honors this elegant 
flower, The Hamilton Collection pre- 


sents “Chrysanthemum ’’— a first-issue 


plate which marks an historical pre- 
miere for the limited-edition world. For 
never before has there been a limited- 
edition collector plate crafted of true 
Japanese cloisonne — a treasured art 
practiced in Japan for nearly 400 years. 

The traditional, step-by-step method 
of creating Japanese cloisonne begins 
with the affixing of a background of sil- 
ver foil and fine sterling silver wires to 
a metal disk. The wells between the 
wires are filled by hand with the finest 
enamels, which upon firing are trans- 
formed into the jewel-like translucent 
cloisonne surface. 

Skilled artisans carefully polish and 
fuse the disk to a fine, porcelain plate 
body and encircle it with a wide band 
of 23K gold. A rich blue border further 


craftsmanship involved. The plate is 
numbered on its reverse and accom- 
panied by a same-numbered Certifi- 
cate of Authenticity. 

As an owner of “Chrysanthemum,” 
you will win the right to own all seven 


subsequent Japanese cloisonne plates 
in a collection entitled Flower Festivals 
of Japan. But you will never be obligated 
to buy another single plate. And, by 
ordering now, you will win the right to 


be guaranteed only if postmarked by the 
final date shown on the Reservation 
Form. To avoid disappointment, send in 
your order today to: The Hamilton Col- 
lection, 9550 Regency Square Blvd., P.O. 
Box 44051, Jacksonville, FL 32231. 


























Shown smaller than 
actual size of 6” 
in diameter. 


FINAL POSTMARK DATE: 


March 31, 1986 


Please accept my application for “Chrysanthemum 














and its territories only 
*Florida residents add $1.43 per plate sales tax 
Illinois residents add $2.00 per plate state and local tax 
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FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT MEMORIAL FOUNDATION 
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Scully who had published an article 
in 1953 that tried to take Wright to 
task for a number of McCarthy-like 
comments of his about the Interna- 
tional Style, to which Wright himself 
had come to owe a lot, as its architects 
did to him. 


In any event, however, everything 
went well enough. Wright eventually 






ABOVE LEFT: Westhope, the Oklahoma home Wright designed in 1929 for his cousin 
Richard Lloyd Jones. ABOVE RIGHT: The low, rectilinear forms of Mies van der Rohe’s 1926 
Wolf House in Guben, East Germany are similar to those Wright used later at Westhope. 


agreed to come down and to accom- 
pany us to a cocktail party held in his 
honor at Hendrie Hall, whose Ren- 
aissance facade faces the north side 
of New Haven’s Green. So we all 
trooped across the Green, Wright 
wearing his fine cloak and his broad- 
brimmed hat and eyeing me rather 
askance from time to time as if trying 
to figure it all out, and gesturing with 
his cane at the buildings round about, 
making derogatory remarks about 
each of them. Finally we arrived at 
Hendrie Hall and made our entrance 
to the cocktail party. A lot of people 
were standing around, but the first 
one Wright saw was Philip Johnson, 
who at that period spent a good deal 
of time at Yale and had been asked 
to say a word or two before Wright’s 
talk later. Wright instantly walked up 
to him and in a loud, clear voice ex- 
claimed, “Why, Philip, I thought you 
were dead!” 

This shook Johnson considerably, 
as well it might, there being so many 


VINGENA SCULEY 


Frank Lloyd Wright and Philip Johnson at Yale 
continued from page 90 


resonances and reversals in it of old- 
time critical relegations of Wright to 
a has-been’s role in modern architec- 
ture, and even of Johnson’s own and 
perhaps not entirely well-meant de- 
scription of Wright as “the greatest 
architect of the nineteenth century.” 

Such asword stroke it was,-but 
Wright wasn’t finished. He stood 


COURTESY MIES VAN DER ROHE ARCHIVE/THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART, NEW YORK 


with a group of students, muttering 
to himself and not paying any atten- 
tion to what they were saying, until 
suddenly he turned toward Johnson, 
who was more or less skulking in an- 
other group, and uttered the immor- 
tal lines, “Why, Philip, little Phil, all 
grown up, building buildings and 
leaving them out in the rain.” 

I don’t know what the other people 
there thought about that remark, but 
I thought it was the funniest and 
most devastating thing I had ever 
heard one architect say about an- 
other, and it had a kind of deadly ac- 
curacy, too, in view of the scale and 
character of Johnson’s work of that 
period. In any case, I had been telling 
the story to my classes for almost 
thirty years when last year a nice girl 
came up with a handsome book 
called Tulsa Art Deco (published by 
the Junior League of Tulsa, 1980, 
with an introduction by David 
Gebhard) and pointed out a page de- 
scribing the building of the house 
















called Westhope, which Wright de- 
signed for his cousin Richard Lloyd 
Jones in 1929. I think he had Mies 
van der Rohe’s Wolf House at Guben 
in mind when he did so and charac- 
teristically concealed that fact ‘by 
introducing a curious structure of 
vertical piers, which endowed the 
building, before planting at least, 





with a penitentiary-like scale. At any 
rate, it had a flat roof, and it leaked. 
Tulsa Art Deco quotes the client’s son, 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, as follows: “The 
roof proved little better than a sieve. 
... During one cloudburst, while the 
family was dashing about the living 
room with buckets and pans trying to 
save the rugs, my mother stood in 
the middle of the disaster and said 
with an acid Irish wit, ‘Well, this is 
what we get for leaving a work of art 
out in the rain!’ ” 

So Wright had been carrying those 
words around with him for twenty- 
five years or more until he came 
upon Philip Johnson at the oppor- 
tune moment and was able to unload 
them on him. Later that evening, 
Johnson paid Wright one of the most 
moving tributes I have ever heard, 
and Wright got up and said, “Now 
you're on the right track, Johnson.” 
He turned and looked severely at me. 
“And you, too, Scully,” he said. At 
least, that’s the way I remember it. 
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| ‘Dont you just love “I wouldnt lose ° 
| Louis XVI?” _., my head over it: 
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 PULENTLY designed shawls from 
Kashmir—some with nchly em- 
broidered borders, others with all- 
over patterns—took the fashion- 
able world by storm in the mid- 
wae 1800's. Soon, mills in the obscure 
Scottish town of Paisley were 
turning out their own versions. (These, in their 
turn, proceeded to take the world by storm to 
the tune of one million pounds sterling per 
year; they have become sought-after antiques, 
and are collected world-wide, today.) 

Despite its Scottishness, the name Paisley 
continuesto be often mistakenly identified as 
aregion in India. But there’s no mistake about 
the design motif: warmly exotic, distinctive 
and appealing, every swirl of every paisley 
says “India” Surprisingly, this passage from 
India—a native design coming to belong to 
the rest of the world—has been going on for 
some three thousand years. 

For astart, the wholetechnique of printing 
on fabrics was invented in India; sophisti- 
cated methods for printing and dyeing in a 
range of colors that seemed to know no 
inhibition were well developed when Europe 
and even Japan were mostly monochromatic 
and purely primitive. The list of other deco- 
rative ideas from India extends all the way 
from such homey things as seersucker (from 
shir-o-shakay, literally milk and sugar) and 
calico (from Calicut, India) to such surpris- 
ingly es things as chintz and such 
“American” discoveries as 
the bungalow. And then 
= there's also sturdy khaki, 
“=; luxurious cashmere, to- 
2% day's ubiquitous dhurmes, 
“, kindly crewel, and the 
j ever-popular madras cot- 
» tons. Probably no other 
‘© culture can show as perva- 
“<= sive an influence on the 
, fabric inventory of the 
‘ world as does India—and 


*aisleys, paisleys, paisleys— 
and other decors uing ideas from Indial 
conquer the West. 


the influence continues as dynamically as 
ever, even in todays volatile times. 

In the San Francisco bed-sitting-room 
shown here, interior designer 
Scott Lamb has brought the 
warmth and design exuberance 
of India to a typical San 
Francisco Victorian room. He 
transforms it with a romantic 
mixture of raj, courtly and native 
India and achieves a 1980's 
version of stylish comfort and 
lush informality. The day-bed 
is upholstered in Faner a 
herringbone-woven cotton 
stripe, that recalls the sturdy 
peasant work-fabrics of India, 
though itS actually woven in 
Schumacher’s own New Jersey 
mill. The curtains are Svinigar, 

a pure silk with an embroidered- - 
looking windowpane check | 
thats an exclusive Schumacher © % 
import from India. The wing % 
chair and the onion-dome- ae screen are 
covered in Schumacher’s companion fabric 
and wallpaper Khybey, based on an authentic 
embroidery motif. The Victorian-looking 
rug is another import from India, also exclu- 
sive with Schumacher. But the key to the 
room’s special ambience is the paisley- 
bordered fabric Rajah, in Indienne red, 
made into a table cover and also dressing up 
the bolsters. The same fabric, in indigo, can 
be seen in the lower left picture on the 
upholstered seat of a carved antique chair 
from Goa. 

A sampling of the wide range of colors, the 
lavish variety of motifs and the subtle design 
that paisleys are heir to, can be seen in the 
center picture on this page. The jewel-like 
colors, the seemingly endless catalogue of 
sensuous swirls—are all controlled by a very 
sophisticated design intelligence. (The wool 
rug in the background of this picture, inci- 


Schumacher’s Illustrated Notes on 20th Century Taste. One of as 


























dentally, is a happy translation of ' 
texture of straw matting into a more 
medium.) Whether it’s to cover a ¢ 


brighten up a dark corner or to cf 
sensational sofa in an elegant living 
whether it’s bedroom, kitchen or bath; 
no place that a paisley can't help 
drama, with color, with enthusiasm. 
der Scotland and then the world we 
quered. Nowonderthe conquest conti 
this very day. 

From just about the time that paisle 
Paisley had become well establishe 
fashionable household word, E Schu 
and Co. has been supplying America 
rior designers and architects with the 
best for the comfortable, fashionable 
hold. Importing, producing, commiss 
and inspiring—fabrics, wall-covering 
and carpets. Wherever today ’sideasa 
ing from, knowing professionals loo 
infallible choices seem invariably to 
that the one place not to be missed is 
Schumacher.” 
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Classical detailing and a wide range of art- 
works and antiques have been carefully inte- 
grated in a Manhattan couple’s Fifth Avenue 
duplex, designed by the husband. BELow: In 
the main hall a portrait, 1806, by Sir Henry 
Raeburn and an ornate console table are cen- 
tered between the columned entrances to the 
living room. LEFT: The 1979 marble sculpture 
Palladium is by Daniel Sinclair. opPposITE AND 
cover: An early-17th-century Flemish tapés+ 
try provides a backdrop in the living room for 
the couple’s 1925 Bechstein piano. A 1906 
Birth of Venus by Frangois-Raoul Larche occu- 
pies the corner. The Egyptian-style chairs are 
by Baker, Knapp & Tubbs; carpeting by Stark. 


Ventures in Symmetry 
Classical Balance in a Manhattan Duplex 


TEXT BY JANE HOWARD 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY LISL DENNIS 
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“A VERY SIMPLE, CLASSICAL vocabulary” was what the busi- 
nessman-lawyer had in mind the day in 1981 when he 
walked through his gutted 3,600-square-foot duplex on 
upper Fifth Avenue in New York City, feeling “more 
powerful and yet more terrified than I ever had in my 
life.” He was about to take all that empty space and have it 
rebuilt, a heady and terrifying situation for someone with 
no formal training in either architecture or interior design. 
What he did have was a very vivid aim: “to give pleasure 
anywhere the eye might look,” in every corner of what 
had until then been a conventional apartment. 

His project soon became a passionate avocation. Luckily, 
he could draw on the same “instinctive knowledge of nu- 
merical relationships—a sense of the ratios of things” that 
has made him a leader in his profession, creating new 
businesses. “I love building companies,” he says, “and as- 
sisting in the building of a company is very much like 
arranging the redesign of an apartment.” 

He set boldly to work, hiring contractors, craftsmen, ex- 
perts in wood and lighting and windows and fabrics. For 
an hour or so every morning he stopped, on the way from 
his bachelor quarters to his downtown office, to check on 
the experts’ progress and to make decisions. Away with 
the old-fashioned six-over-six windows. Down with long 
dark corridors—now the halls are spaces unto themselves. 
And up with surprises: solid brass railings winding along 
a spiral staircase; the library’s red beechwood pilasters 
and moldings repeated in the domed dining room adjoin- 
ing it. Professional decorators played no part in any of this: 
“Other people were allowed to edit, but it always ended up 
being what I wanted.” 

Fond of parties, the businessman-lawyer aimed for “a 
rhythm in the place that makes people feel at home.” One 
day, shortly after the apartment was completed, he gave 
an indoor picnic at which one of his guests, an actress, 
admired the attention her host had lavished on his home. 
But she found the results “a little in need of a woman’s 
touch, a little stilted,” she recalls. “It was more like a set 
than the world I lived in. I asked him—what had I got to 
lose?—whether he even owned a pair of jeans.” 

As it turned out he did, and he wore them the next time 
she came over (in a silk dress) for dinner. Soon he was 
visiting her small apartment in Chelsea. “It had a lot of 
pine furniture and a feeling of coziness and real taste,” he 
says. ‘“You could see that somebody without extravagant 
means had organized a really lovely milieu.” 

They were married in September 1984, having found 
what the businessman-lawyer calls “a deep soul connec- 
tion. We share deep values.” As a member of that select 
group of actresses who shift effortlessly between leading 


“The grand design is very symmetrical. I like to see things that bal- 
ance,” says the owner/designer of the living room’s ordered arrange- 
ment. Paintings from England, France and Austria represent four 
centuries of the European landscape. The bust of Diana, circa 1895, is 


by J. B. Gasq; the 1928 dancer in the foreground is by C. P. Jennewein. 
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The owner had a vivid 

aim: “to give pleasure anywhere 
the eye might look,” in every 
corner of what had been a 
conventional apartment. 





ABOVE: In the red-beechwood-paneled library is a circa-1520 Flemish 
painting of John the Baptist preaching in the wilderness, one of several 
northern Renaissance works in the owners’ collection. Beneath it, a 
19th-century Venus is flanked by a pair of gilt-bronze candlesticks. 
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roles on Broadway and the Hollywood screen, his wife has 
expanded the circle of friends that are welcomed at the 
duplex. “She hates any kind of elitism, and I feel a strong 
need for outlets to other channels,” her husband says. “I 
love to watch our different worlds mix.” Relatives also | 
come and go, with frequent visits from his nephews and | 
her countless cousins. \ 

“We both come from adventurous families,” she says. 
“They represent two kinds of classic Americans.” The ac- 
tress recalls making “rafts big enough to hold everything I 
wanted,” as a girl in New England, where her Yorkshire 
forebears settled sixteen generations ago. The businessman 
remembers a midwestern childhood spent “doodling con- 
stantly with spaces,” a sense of perspective, he suspects, 
that may be a legacy from his Mediterranean ancestors. 

Now, the more galleries and museums the couple visit 
together in search of adornments for the duplex, the better 
they learn how uncannily their tastes mesh. “We will pick 
out our first, second and third choices,” says the husband} 
“and we will always have the same three—frequently in 
the same order.” His wife has, however, “deflected me 
from mythological paintings.” A splendid sixteenth-cen- 
tury Flemish tapestry depicting the surrender of Troy to 
Agamemnon still hangs from the second story of the li- 
brary, but there are now some frivolous touches, too—in 
the tub of one upstairs bath is a giant teddy bear. 

The actress moved into the duplex with “tons of family. 
photographs,” many of which now hang in her dressing 
room. Her husband dazzled her by putting up about thirty 
of them in fifteen minutes. In the adjoining master bed- 
room, a tall stack of books is piled by each side of the circa- 
1725 English canopy bed, at whose foot is his collection of 
antique walking sticks, many of which have other accou- 
trements built in—opera glasses, a horn, a compass, a to- 
bacco box, a set df flasks with drinking glasses. 

“What I’ve tried to put into practice here,” he says, “are 
certain basic preferences—symmetry, for one. A lot of peo- 
ple feel that symmetry is boring and static, but properly — 
applied it can give a great feeling of oneness to a space, and 
that’s the foundation I work from. By the same token, 
asymmetry should be extremely carefully done; it should — 
merely interrupt an otherwise flowing whole.” 

Professional duties often call husband and wife away 
from New York, but they return as often as possible to 
their home. ‘This place is an act of great passion and the 
realization of adream,” he says. As he surveys the library’s 
beechwood bookshelves, he notices—can it be?—some 
nailheads still showing. “I thought they’d all been con- 
cealed,” he says with a smile. Amid such splendor, a few 
exposed nailheads are somehow reassuring. 0 . 





opposite: Architectural details—pilasters, moldings and a small dome—" 
give the dining room a Neo-Classical flavor. Brass-inlaid Regency chairs 
and a loveseat designed by the owners surround the glass-topped table. 
The portrait, circa 1800, is by John Hoppner. Fabrics from Clarence House. 
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RIGHT: An early-18th-century English canopy bed, draped with antique 
linen hangings from Belgium, dominates the couple’s bedroom. The 
portrait, circa 1750, is by Francis Cotes. Many of the 18th- and 19th- 
century walking sticks have added features, including a compass, horn 
and drinking flasks. Carpeting by Stark. Above: A 1981 series of paint- 
ings by Lincoln Perry is displayed in the stairway off the main hall. 


As an actress who shifts 
between leading roles on 
Broadway and the Hollywood 
screen, his wife has expanded 
the circle of friends that are 
welcomed at the duplex. 
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Architecture: Robert A.M. Stern 


THIS HOUSE BY Robert A. M. Stern 
seems to mark a shift in his work 
from the Shingle Style to more classi- 
cizing models. Such a development 
would repeat the movement of his- 
tory itself from the 1880s to about 
1914, but that may not be the case 
here, where the change of style seems 
to relate specifically to the site for 
which the house was designed. 

The section of the Jersey Shore 
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TEXT BY VINCENT SCULLY 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY TONY SOLURI 


“The house takes its stylistic cue from the ar- 
chitecture produced on the Jersey Shore dur- 
ing its heyday in the 1900s,” says architect 
Robert A. M. Stern of his design in Deal, New 
Jersey. “It refers to the houses of Charles 
Platt and to Frank Lloyd Wright’s Winslow 
House of 1893.” above: A lunette frames a view 
of the pool and the Atlantic Ocean. OPpPosITE 
ABOVE: “The front facade suggests a more ur- 
ban milieu,” says Stern. A porch leads to an 
entrance flanked by columns and surmount- 
ed by a shallow balcony. opposire: On the 
ocean side, expansive windows and French 
doors open the facade to the terrace and pool. 


where itis placed stretches as a long, 
high bluff fronting the open Atlantic. 
Tons of enormous red boulders have 
been dumped in front of the cliffs to 
retard their erosion, and spidery © 
wooden stairways, like those im- 
mortalized by Winslow Homer, d 
snake deeply down to broad sandy 
beaches swept by constant breakers. 
The days are gone when this coast 
was connected in summer by ferry 
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An elegantly conceived oval entrance hall 
leads directly through to the glass walls of the 
living room, and past them to the sea. 





In the tradition of the early 1900s, Stern enriched the interiors with custom-designed furniture, 
handcrafted details and a variety of fine materials. He was assisted on the project by associates 
John Ike and Thomas Kligerman; Ronne Fisher coordinated the interiors. ABOvE: The oval en- 
trance hall features a parquetry design of walnut, rosewood, oak and ash, and a ceiling pendant of 
brass and sandblasted glass. Stair runner by Stark. OpposiTE ABOVE: The vaulted, double-height 


living/dining room suggests “a large loggia-like space with ocean views,” says Stern. It is articu-« 


lated with columns and a central groin vault to form three distinct bays for living and dining. In 
one bay, the pearwood-and-ebony dining table is set with Tiffany candlesticks. Dining chairs 
from Bielecky. opposite: A wood-and-mirror console separates an entertainment area from a seating 
arrangement in the central bay. Ceramic vase by Rick Dillingham; painting by Valerie Jaudon. 
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service to the foot of Wall Street, but 
it is still somehow all New York, with 
a metropolitan culture built into it. ° 
Stark, high-shouldered watch- 
towers, reputed to have been the 
lookouts of fabled rumrunners long 
ago, stand at intervals along the cliffs. 
Behind them the flat, featureless pla- 
teau that stretches back to the wide 
coastal road is divided into fairly . 
large lots set with big, often ungainly — 
houses. West of the road there is more — 
planting, with some beautiful streets 
of sycamores and a more reasonable, 
suburban scale. But the section di- 
rectly behind the cliffs has an oddly 
disoriented quality all its own. The. 
distinguished shingled houses that. 
once softened and domesticated it) 
with their rounded profiles, warmly _ 
textured surfaces and white trim~ 
have in large measure been torn 7 
down, along with a delightful tennis, 
club by Stanford White, and they 
have been replaced by some notable 
horrors in recent years. 
The day of the Shingle Style along _ 
this coast, though early, was short, 
and by the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the shingled houses had already 
begun to be supplanted by stiff boxes, 
clapboard or stucco, crowned with 
wide-eaved hipped roofs. The houses 
had a strongly Italianate air, as if 
Tuscan villas had been cast adrift on 
the Atlantic. They seem in fact to 
have derived from the type of Italian 
villa developed by Charles Platt in 
the 1890s, meant to be set in Italian 
formal gardens of the kind seduc- 
tively illustrated and praised by Edith 
Wharton in her book Italian Villas and 
Their Gardens, published in 1904. The 
type developed by Platt was often 
colonnaded at a scale more or less that 
of the Quattrocento, and as time went 
on its hipped roof was sometimes 
made of red tiles. A distinct coastal 
style seems to have developed, with 
clear family ties to the work of Addi- 
son Mizner in Florida. 
Strangely enough, Frank Lloyd 
Wright’s Winslow House of 1893, | 
which was Wright's first great com- 
mission after leaving Louis Sullivan’s 
office, is an early example of the 
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Classical details such as the column and cornices enliven the large living/dining room, where the door leading 
from the entrance hall to the central bay is crowned by a second-story lunette. Stern designed the Moderne-style 
club chair and the granite-and-wood low table. The two paintings are by Max Coyer. Side chairs from Bielecky. 
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French doors and a lunette open the high, vaulted space of the central bay outward to the pool and a pav- 
ilion-like pool house (right). The amply scaled casual seating enhances the space for informal entertaining. 
Delicately patterned fabrics from Yves Gonnet upholster the Donghia armchairs. Ottoman from Bielecky. 
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In contrast with the spaces downstairs, the master bedroom is intimate and enclosed. 
Floor-to-ceiling French doors open on a balcony overlooking the pool and the Atlantic Ocean. 


genre, and it could conceivably have 
been affected by High Court, Platt’s 
1891 Italianate villa in New Hamp- 
shire. The design of Winslow House 
condenses many different kinds of 
model, however—from Mayan en- 
trance mask to Turkish pavilion to 
classical parterre—and the home con- 
ceals a tiny Brunelleschian colonnade 
behind its front door. 

It is, in any event, Winslow House 
and the work of Platt that Robert 
Stern mentions as his prototypes 
for this Deal, New Jersey house. Its 
seaward facade does seem to weld 
the two, Winslow House and High 
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Court, into a compositional unity of 
colonnade, box, and roof like a fe- 
dora. The house as a whole also 
comes off as supremely contextual 
among its precursors nearby. It is ex- 
actly like many of them in color and 
massing; the similarities are strongest 
when it is seen from landward. The 
lot is not unusually large, and the 
building is pushed well back from 
the edge of the bluff, leaving only a 
courtyard of red gravel on the en- 
trance side. 

Upon entry, though, everything 
changes. An elegantly conceived oval 
entrance hall leads the eye directly 


through to the glass walls of the 
living room, and past them to the 
sea. A beautifully crafted trompe- 
l’oeil wood inlay seems to float above 
the floor, pointing like a monumental 
compass needle to the open ocean. 
It leads to the living room, which is 
conceived as an open loggia of several 
bays, taking up and seeming to 
stretch the entire sea side of the 
house, with its shiny white columns 
and wide central arch. 

The colonnade and the cross 
vaulted axial bay recall similar ele- 
ments in some of Palladio’s villas, 


but here the cross-vault is tightened | 
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‘ At night, the glowing windows of the living/dining room are reflected in the pool. An echo 
of the past, the house evokes American examples of turn-of-the-century Italianate villas. 


down to less than the width of the 
central bay: in order to enforce the 
axial movement, says the architect, 
but perhaps primarily to accommo- 
date and to frame the lunettes that 
surmount both the seaward and land- 
ward walls. The latter window opens 
to an upstairs hall, while that toward 
the sea is made larger and set with a 
cireular mullion of exuberant bounce, 
which attracts the eye and releases it 
once again to the view. 

Outside, on the otherwise feature- 
less, overtly suburban lawn, Stern 
has set a swimming pool, which is 
handled like a classical bassin in a for- 


mal garden. It culminates in a small 
round pool, like a head to the larger 
pool’s body. From it the best view of 
the house itself is obtained. 

The clients’ life here, only of the 
summer, is lived in the daylong 
clublike groupings of an extended 
kinship, sunning by the pool or play- 
ing cards in the living room, which is 
clublike itself, crowded with chunky 
islands of tables and chairs. There are 
few gestures anywhere, but Stern has 
provided a surprisingly lively and 
varied pattern of circulation, from the 
oval entrance hall to the kitchen on 
one side and a bedroom on the other. 


A solidly designed and splendidly 
made stair of a rather tight, Art Déco, 
institutional character leads to the 
generous upper hall, its vertical win- 
dow lighting the stair from the land 
side and its lunette looking onto the 
living room and the sea. Fine, 
broadly proportioned bedrooms with 
ocean views open off the hallway, ac- 
companied by marble baths of inde- 
scribable splendor. 

The feeling is of absolute expertise 
in planning and proportion—and 
also of a certain emptiness—that is 
entirely appropriate to summer liv- 
ing by this uncompromising ocean. 
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WHAT CAN BE DONE with thirty-three 
acres of olive groves, live oaks and 
stands of fir nestled in the foothills 
overlooking the blushingly bucolic 
verdant heartland of California’s 
Napa Valley? The answer, of course, 
depends upon the dreams of the 
dreamer. There are those who would 
preserve the land as a private picnic 
ground. Some might immediately en- 
vision a country restaurant. Others 
would see a small, let’s-get-away- 
from-it-all hotel. Then there is the 
majority, who would use the land for 
a family residence, a rural retreat. 
Claude Rouas, one of San Francis- 
co’s leading restaurateurs and owner 
of the acreage, ended up using the 


Napa Valleys Auberge du Soleil 


A Touch of Provence in Northern California 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY MICHAEL TAYLOR, ASID 
ARCHITECTURE BY SANDY WALKER, AIA 
TEXT BY BRUCE DAVID COLEN 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY RUSSELL MACMASTERS 


BELOW LEFT: When Claude Rouas opened 
Auberge du Soleil in 1981, “everyone said 

I was crazy to spend so much money build- 
ing a sophisticated restaurant in the wilder- 
ness, about ninety minutes from San Francisco,” 
he says. Today the conical-roofed restaurant 
sits surrounded by olive groves above 

nine guest villas that were added to 

make the inn a complete resort. 


BELOW RIGHT: The front courtyard, 

with its fountain and wisteria vine, sets the 
Provencal motif that Rouas wanted to cap- 
ture. Opposite: From the dining room, French 
doors lead to an upper terrace overlook- 

ing the villas and the sweeping panorama 
across the vineyards of the Napa Valley. 






















steep sloping hillside for all four pur- 
poses. Although he acquired the 
property in 1976, it remained undis- 
turbed for four years while his dream 
slowly incubated. Finally, in the 
spring of 1980, Rouas had one of his 
chefs pack a hamper with the mak- 
ings of an alfresco business lunch for 
three in the Napa Valley. 

Claude Rouas’s luncheon guests 
were designer Michael Taylor, who 
had previously done the interiors for 
two of his host’s San Francisco restau- 
rants, L’Etoile and Fleur de Lys, and 
architect Sandy Walker of the San 
Francisco firm Walker and Moody. It 
was an ideal merging of talents, for 
as Taylor points out, “I must have 
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worked with Sandy onat least twenty- 
five assignments before this one. We 
each represent a phase of what has to 
be done, and we get it done by pull- 
ing together. I think collaborations 
like that are pretty rare.” 

Rouas remembers every detail of 





that first creative conference. “We sat 
on a big rock, shaded by a circle of 
olive trees. That silvery canopy made 
it a lot easier to explain the Provence 
feeling I wanted to capture in the 
auberge. But I didn’t want it to look as 
though I’d transported a French 


ABOVE: Designer Michael Taylor and architect Sandy Walker, who have collaborated 


on many previous projects, were in immediate agreement with Rouas about the informal yet 
elegant mood of the inn. The foyer, with its tinted stucco walls and concrete-and-wood floor, 
merges the outdoors with the interior. Stone pedestals support an ash tabletop. RIGHT: The use of 
stucco, wood and concrete in warm earth tones is repeated in the bar, where intimate group- 
ings of wood-topped tables and cane-backed chairs are arranged around a fireplace. 
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LEFT: “There are enough similarities be- 
tween the sun-drenched hillsides of south- 
ern France and northern California to make 
a blend of both architectures perfectly 
natural,” says owner Claude Rouas. 


BELOW: Splashes of color in the dining 

room are provided by fresh flowers and 

the striped cotton fabric on banquettes, from 
Donghia Textiles. A painting by northern 
California artist Gustavo Rivera hangs 

in one of three alcoves in the room. 


OPPOSITE AND OPPOSITE BELOW: One of 
Michael Taylor’s priorities was to make 
guests feel as comfortable in the privacy 

of the suites as they would at home. From 
the bedroom, louvered doors open onto 

a wide terrace. The living room contains 
high-backed leather-and-wood chairs and a 
chaise longue. Tiles extend into the bed- 
room and around the headboard. 


chateau, beam by beam, stone by 
stone, to the Napa Valley, like a lat- 
ter-day William Randolph Hearst.” 

Although Rouas was quite sure his 
plan would succeed, he recalls that 
friends weren't convinced that any- 
one would travel to Rutherford, sixty 
miles north of San Francisco, to dine. 
“There was no point in reminding: 
them that many of France’s three-star 
auberges are even farther away from » 
a metropolitan area, or that the Napa ° 
Valley was fast becoming the gastno- 
nomic alternative to France’s food 
belt,” he says. “I knew the proof 
would have to be in the pudding.” 
And so it was. 

When the conical-peaked restau* 
rant opened in 1981, Taylor and 
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Walker were hailed for creating a 
dining retreat that was striking yet 
peacefully simple; Nob Hill-stylish 
but at the same time in harmony 
with a land that draws its strength 
from soil and sun. To match these 
aesthetic achievements, Claude Rouas 
induced the late Masa Kobayashi, 
when he was the superstar of New 
York’s culinary world, to come west 
and take over the kitchens. 

The combination of Taylor's coun- 
try-elegant surroundings and Koba- 
yashi’s imaginative cuisine proved so 
addictive that patrons wanted to stay 
around for more—much more. That 
was the signal Rouas was waiting for. 
Construction began in 1984 on the 
nine guest villas now terraced into 
the sloping hillside below the restau- 
rant. Worried that part of the site’s 
special charm would be lost if even 
one of the olive trees fell prey to bull- 
dozers, Rouas had the trees trans- 
planted to a neighboring, field until 
the foundation work was completed. 

Michael Taylor’s task was made all 
the easier because, as he explains, 
“t was working toward something 
I'd envisioned for years—creating 
a small hotel without a hotel atmo- 
sphere. I’ve traveled extensively, and 
wherever I stay, even in the grandest 
of Europe’s grand hotels, I get that 
stuffy, confined feeling. 

“What I wanted to eliminate at 
Auberge du Soleil was the sense that 
another person has used the room 
before you,” Taylor continues. “By 
putting slipcovers on everything the 
suites are kept fresh and crisply clean. 
Tiled floors and counters in warm 
colors are there for the same reason. It 
takes the inn’s housekeeping staff 
only a few minutes to get the villas look- 
ing brand-new for the next guests.” 


continued on page 200 


The Club Room was designed to accom- 
modate small cocktail parties, private meet- 
ings and dinners for up to twenty guests. 
The textures of cedar ceilings and floors con- 
trast with the flat tones of painted walls. 
Printed cotton chintz on the wicker 

chairs is from Brunschwig & Fils. 
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‘s Paris Apartment Celebrates an Era 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY SERGE ROYAUX 
TEXT BY CHARLES BRICKER 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PASCAL HINOUS 


igner 


A Des 





THE PARIS PIED-A-TERRE Of Serge and 
Anne Royaux is much more than the 
cool and collected oasis it appears to 
be. It is steeped in unexpected literary 
and artistic associations of surpris- 
ing potency. Some have been made 
splendidly tangible thanks to interior 
designer Serge Royaux’s evocative 
transformation of what was once a 
Second Empire apartment. It is now 
a harmonious setting for a collection 
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of furnishings, pictures and objects 
gleaned from France’s superlatively 
creative between-the-wars period. 
Other associations remain more 
mysteriously latent. A heightened 
sense of the era’s intellectual richness 
comes from the knowledge that 
Marcel Proust lived just around the 
corner. And in his days as a pupil at a 
nearby lycée, Jean Cocteau slept in 
a room situated where the Royaux’s 





PRECEDING PAGES: Interior designer Serge 
Royaux and his wife, Anne, have gathered a 
wide collection of French Art Déco furnish- 
ings, art and objects in their Paris pied-a- = | 
terre. The focal point of the living room is | 
a Jean Dunand lacquer screen, made in 1935 | 
for the liner Normandie. A portfolio rack near | 
the sofa holds a rare 1924 edition of Emile- 
Jacques Ruhlmann’s sketchbook. 


rf 
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OPPOSITE: The anteroom’s faux-marbre 

walls, mirrored panels and draped win- 
dows accentuate the subdued elegance of 
the 1930s furnishings. A Jules Leleu daybed 
and RuhImann-designed chairs provide seat- 
ing. ABOVE: In the living room, Royaux has 
hung three gouaches, 1915-17, by Albert 
Gleizes. The expanding pedestal desk’and 
open armchair are RuhImann designs. 


f 


rosewood dining table now stands. 

The table, made in the 1930s to an 
Emile-Jacques Ruhlmann design, is 
only one component of a reconsti- 
tuted prewar ambience. Says Royaux, 
“Cocteau’s mother lived here until 
1937 and when we moved in forty 
years later, in 1976, the original Sec- 
ond Empire plasterwork was still in- 
tact. So to open up vistas in what was 
a maze of rooms, I had tons of old 





plaster hauled away. While the work 
went on, we camped out in the rear 
of the apartment. It wasn’t really liv- 
able until 1980.” 

The results are anything but a life- 
less showcase. When Anne and Serge 
Royaux are in town, the place comes 
alive in a round of work and enter- 
taining—eminent practicality and 
eminent design joining forces. Serge 
Royaux can produce in a twinkling 


























RIGHT: In the dining room, RuhImann’s furniture designs—a rosewood 
table, chairs and serving table—complement tablesettings from the same era: 
silverware by Ravinet d’ Enfert, stemware by Lalique, 1920s porcelain, 
and a covered dish by Jean Puiforcat used as a centerpiece. ABOVE: Works 
by Jean Besnard, Emile Gallé and Auguste Delaherche are among the 
Art Nouveau and Art Déco ceramics on the dining room shelves. 


any document or file from the 
shelves of the well-ordered living 
room, or extract other papers from 
behind a Ruhlmann macassar ebony 
screen. Indeed, he uses a rack by 
Ruhlmann to store a rare 1924 edition 
of the designer’s sketchbook. “It’s a 
good source for verifying unsigned 
pieces,” Royaux says. “Several of our 
thing are in there.” 

In an ultramodern kitchen—all 
white marble, mirrors and black- 
varnished wood—Anne Royaux can 
quickly improvise what she calls a 
picnic lunch, sending it to table on 
china from the twenties, with silver 
by Jean Puiforcat and crystal by René 
Lalique. The Bordeaux she serves is 


likely to come from Margaux vine- 
yards belonging to the daughter of 
Georges Valmier, one of the lesser- 
known Cubists Serge likes to collect. 
Even the kitchen contains RuhImann 
pieces, four appropriately austere 
side chairs from the master’s own 
country house. “Ruhlmann designs 
became purer in the early thirties,” 
says Royaux, “not so much to keep 
abreast of fashion as to keep costs 
down. Things simply had to sell for 
less when the Depression hit.” 
Another level of this multilayered 
décor alludes to the golden age of the 
transatlantic liner. Ruhlmann him- 
self enthusiastically designed fur- 
nishings and interiors for the Ile de 
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France, launched in 1927, though he 
didn’t live to work on the Normandie. 
Nevertheless, it seems entirely ap- 
propriate that the focal point of the 
Royaux apartment should be a lac- 
quer screen Jean Dunand made for a 
first-class suite aboard the Normandie. 

“It was one of a pair,” says Anne 
Royaux, “which were used to divide 
a sitting room from a bedroom. Both 
were damaged after years of storage 
in a leaky shed; we restored this one 
but the other was beyond recall.” The 
surviving screen dominates the ante- 
room in which it stands, as well as 
the living room beyond. Endless 
glimpses of its forceful black and 
silver-leaf chevron pattern can be 
caught in the mirrors hanging over 
the fireplace and lining one wall. 

Perhaps it is this space-expanding 
interplay of screen and mirror that 
imparts a feeling of luxury-liner ele- 
gance. It is certainly heightened by 
Serge Royaux’s use of pale textured 
wool and silk fabrics as a foil for the 
rare woods and lacquers. 

There are other pieces in the apart- 
ment that Ruhlmann didn’t design, 
but like the Dunand screen they have 
been carefully chosen to harmonize. 
Not all the great between-the-wars 
designers were eligible. “I tried using 
deep upholstered armchairs by Jean- 
Michel Frank, but they were all right 
angles. They just didn’t fit in,” says 
Royaux. Instead, he chose a number 
of different Ruhlmann chairs, includ- 
ing three comfortable club chairs de- 
signed around the time of the 1931 
Exposition Coloniale. They are cov- 
ered in a thick wool whose chevron 
pattern echoes the Dunand screen. 

But the designer who really shares 
the honors of the apartment with 
Ruhlmann is Jules Leleu. The master 
bedroom’s matching suite, made of 


continued on page 202 


The Jules Leleu suite in the master bed- 
room was shown at the 1925 Exposition des 
Arts Décoratifs. The two muted landscapes 
from the 1920s are by Danish artist Henry 

Brokman; a sketch of Anne Royaux and a 
small portrait of Jean-Michel Frank by Chris- 
tian Bérard rest on the amboyna dresser. 
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Desert Motif 


Ancient Indian Forms in an Arizona Home 


ARCHITECTURE AND INTERIOR DESIGN BY 
ALEX RILEY AND ROGER HARNED 

TEXT BY JOAN CHATFIELD-TAYLOR 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARY E. NICHOLS 


RIGHT: Cradled in the foothills of the Santa Catalina Moun- 

tains, the Tucson home of San Francisco designer Roger Harned 
(left) and architect Alex Riley (right) and his wife, Karen, was in- 
spired by traditions of the Southwest. BELOw: “The semicircular 
plan provides southern exposure and embraces the courtyard and 
pool,” says Riley. opposite: Glass doors and a continuous concrete 
floor unite the living room with the main courtyard. The paint- 
ing is by Zac Ma. Chairs and ottoman from J. Robert Scott 



































LEFT: A shaded breezeway between the 
main house (right) and the studio overlooks 
the pool in the main courtyard. BELow: Low 
curved walls define living and dining areas. 
“Furniture, accessories and art were chosen 
to reflect these sculptural shapes,” says 
Harned. The mobile on the low table is by 
Brian Lensink. opposite: Desert light filters'in 
from the main courtyard through a wall of 
double doors to the living and dining areas. 
he ceiling composition, which continues to 
the exterior, “alludes to the southwestern 
Indian tradition of saguaro cactus rib ceil- 
ings, sometimes covered with mud,” notes 
Riley. OPPOSITE BELOW: A traditional beehive- 
style fireplace is part of the encircling wall 
of the seating area. The ceramic sculpture 
Inner Space, by Kevin Anderson, occupies 
the plaster-surfaced dining table. 














“The soft round 
forms are related to the 
Anasazi Indian ruins 
and to Hopi kivas. 
It’s an attempt to 
relate to something 
more ancient.” 
























































FOR PEOPLE accustomed to velvety 
green lawns and summer afternoon 
rain showers, the first contact with 
the desert is often a shock. Interior 
designer Roger Harned vividly remem- 
bers the blistering August day he ar- 
rived in Tucson, where he had taken, 
sight unseen, a job at the university. 

“My first reaction was to leave im- 
mediately,” says Harned. “I was from 
Minneapolis, and Tucson seemed so 
ungreen. It took me six months to 
begin to appreciate it. You have to re- 
educate your eye, because the changes 
in the landscape are subtle.” 

Time passed, and the Sonoran 
desert around Tucson began to seem 
a friendlier place, richly textured 
with plants and astir with birds and 
animals. Harned became so enthusi- 
astic that he encouraged a friend, 
architect Alex Riley, to move from 
rain-drenched Oregon. Riley too was 
initially dismayed, more by the 
city’s undisciplined sprawl than by the 
severity of the landscape, but today he 
is a connoisseur of the environment. 

“This is the lushest type of desert 
there is,” Riley says. “The mesquites 
are like an orchard. You walk out 
there and the desert hums, because 
there’s almost always a breeze. Some- 
times, if the wind picks up, you can 
hear it whistle through the spines of 
the saguaro like it does through the 
rigging of a sailboat.” 

Even after Riley and Harned 
moved to the San Francisco Bay area 
in 1970 to establish their own design 
firm, the desert kept its allure. When 
they decided to collaborate on a vaca- 
tion retreat for themselves in the foot- 
hills of the Santa Catalina Mountains 
northeast of Tucson, they were in 
firm agreement that the house should 
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opposite: Natural colors and stones bring the desert setting indoors to t 
master bedroom, where a shelf and bedside tables are built into the curving wa 
Ribbed cotton fabric from Quadrille; leather bench from J. Robert Scott. FOLLOWIN 
PAGES: In the main courtyard, low, rounded, earth-textured forms—and chimne 
flues that repeat the shape of the saguaro cactus—relate the design to the deser 
To resemble adobe but provide better insulation, the house is made of:co 
crete sprayed over Styrofoam and steel, creating what Harned and Rile 
call “a contemporary interpretation of the Southwest adobe. 


reflect and embrace its desert setting. 

The first step was to create a pas- 
sive solar building in a material ap- 
propriate to the semi-arid climate 
of Tucson, where temperatures rou- 
tinely soar over a hundred degrees in 
the long summer and drop below 
freezing at night for several weeks 
in the winter. At first glance their so- 
lution looks like the time-honored 
southwestern answer: adobe. In fact, 
the house is a skeleton of steel re- 
inforcement bars lined with Styro- 
foam and then sprayed with concrete. 

“The idea came from watching a 
swimming pool being built,” Riley 
explains. “They dig a hole and spray 
Gunite on the walls. Ours is a modern 
form of adobe, and it’s superior as 
an insulator.” 

Thanks to fifteen-inch-thick walls, 
the orientation of the house toward 
the south, and an insulated basement 
filled with boulders for retaining heat 
or cold, the temperature inside rarely 
varies more than a few degrees. In a 
region where air-conditioners hum 
endlessly and expensively, this house 
has no need for a conventional cool- 
ing system. And though there is a 
furnace, it has never been used. Fire- 
places warm the space when needed. 

The house is actually two build- 
ings—the main house, occupied by 
Riley and his wife, and Harned’s stu- 
dio—that are linked by a breezeway 
and curve loosely around the court- 
yard and swimming pool. The floor 
plan is a serpentine of circular shapes, 
blurring the distinction between inte- 
rior and exterior. 

“The soft round forms are related 
to the Anasazi Indian ruins and Hopi 
kivas,” Riley explains. “They are also 
similar to the round forms of cacti 


like the prickly pear. It’s an attemp 
to relate not just to Spanish traditio 
and the Santa Fe style but to same 
thing more ancient.” 

The local Indian tradition of con 
structing roofs from the ribs of th 
Saguaro cactus inspired the ceilings 
which are made of fir two-by-fo 
milled irregularly to soften the edges 
Outside, more upended boards fa 
out to form trellises precisely plac 
so that they provide shade in 
summer but let in winter sunshine. 

The striped shadows cast by thi 
trellises on the curving white plaste 
walls inside were no accident. “Ev- 
erything is premeditated,” says Riley. 
“The reason there’s no art on the bed- 
room wall is because the shadows are 
so interesting.” 

The shifting bars of light and dark 
are almost the only pattern in the 
house. Like the desert outside, the in- 
terior furnishings are nearly mono- 
chromatic, covered in fabrics chosen 
for their earthy textures. In the living 
room, flashes of red appear, as fleet- 
ing as the cardinals that make occa- 
sional dives into the pool. 

Harned and Riley intentionally 
avoided decorative elements such as 
Navajo blankets or Hopi kachinas 
that would pin the house to a particu- 
lar place on the map. “The house 
would be appropriate elsewhere,” 
says Harned, “such as the Mediterra- 
nean or Los Angeles. Although it 
alludes to all the things that are suit- 
able in this environment, it doesn’t 
scream ‘Indian house’ at you.” | 

Elsewhere, of course, Alex Riley 
and Roger Harned would miss what 
they have become so accustomed 
to now—the looming saguaros and 
the coyotes that yip in the night.0 
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Historic Houses: Lawrence of Arabia 
The Search for Serenity at Clouds Hill 


OVER THE DOOR Of his Dorset cottage, 
T. E. Lawrence carved a Greek phrase 
from Herodotus, which he translated 
roughly as “Why worry?” He wrote, 
“It means that nothing in Clouds Hill 
is to be a care upon its habitant. While 
I have it, there shall be nothing exqui- 
site or unique in it.” 

This was Lawrence of Arabia, a 
man seen by history and legend as 


TEXT BY ELIZABETH LAMBERT 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


two characters: the romantic English- 
man whose brilliant military strate- 
gies inspired the Arabs in their revolt 
against the Turks during World War 
I, and the tormented man who 
sought obscurity after the war by en- 
listing in the Royal Air Force and in 
the Royal Tank Corps under aliases. 
His remote cottage in the woods 
makes some sense of the one man be- 


hind the two images. He had always 
needed solitude; as a young man at 
home, he had once persuaded his’ fa- 
ther to build a soundproof cottage for 
him at the far end of the garden. Here 
at Clouds Hill is the same sparseness 
he so admired in the desert—what he) 
called the Arabs’ “Gospel of bareness| 
in materials. .. .” Here he turned his) 
back on the trappings of power and| 














Here is the 

same sparseness 

he admired in the 
desert—what he called 
the Arabs’ “Gospel 


of bareness.” 


LEFT: Augustus John’s 1919 drawing of 
Lawrence of Arabia. opposite: At Clouds Hill, 
his Dorset cottage, T. E. Lawrence found solace 

for his bitterness over treatment of the Arab 
states after World War I, and solitude for writ- 
ing the account of his years in the desert. 


BELOW: The Cairo Conference, 1921, was 
organized by Winston Churchill (front row, 
center), then Great Britain’s colonial secre- 
tary. One of its purposes was the disposition 
of Arab provinces formerly under Turkish 
rule. T. E. Lawrence (second row, fourth from 
right) attended as advisor on Arab affairs, an 
appointment made by Churchill because 

of Lawrence’s record as military and liaison 
officer with Arab forces in World War I. 
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“T covet the idea of being sometimes by myself near a fire,” Lawrence wrote. RIGHT: He designed 
the wrought-iron fenders in the sitting room, as well as the leather-covered sofa and stainless- 
steel book rest. ABOvE: Lawrence preferred to eat his meals while standing at the mantelpiece in 
the music room. His friend E. M. Forster, author of A Passage to India, wrote: ‘Here we talked, 
played Beethoven's symphonies, ate and drank. .. .” Painting of Lawrence by Henry Scott Tuke. 


returned to a lesson learned from the 
Arabs: “They taught me that no man 
could be their leader except he ate the 
ranks’ food, wore their clothes, lived 
level with them, and yet appeared 
better in himself.” And here he hoped 
to retreat from the threat of madness. 

After the war that threat was very 
real. He felt himself a failure because 
he had promised the Arab tribes that 
independent states would be set up 
for them. When this did not material- 
ize, Lawrence felt that he was break- 
ing faith with the Arabs and that 
his fame was therefore fraudulent. 


Seeking anonymity, he joined the 
Royal Air Force as Aircraftman Ross. 
But the press tracked him down and 
he was discharged because his lowly 
position was considered an embar- 
rassment to the RAF. 

In 1923 he joined the ranks again, 
this time as a private in the Royal 
Tank Corps, changing his name to 
Shaw in honor of his good friend 
George Bernard Shaw. Clouds Hill 
Was near enough to the army camp 
that he could go there on his motor- 
cycle during free time, and he rented 
it as a retreat and a place to revise his 
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book Seven Pillars of Wisdom, an ac- 
count of his wartime years with the 
Arab tribes, when his military strate- 
gies, culminating in the capture of 
Damascus, earned him the Distin- 
guished Service Order and the rank 
of lieutenant colonel. 

“I don’t sleep here,” he wrote, “but 
come out at 4:30 pM. till 9 P.M. nearly 
every night, and dream, or write or 
read by the fire or play Beethoven 


and Mozart to myself on the box.” 

Army friends came out from camp 
to help him put the derelict cottage to 
rights. There was no electricity, and 
wood fires gave the only heat. There 
was no kitchen. Bread, butter and 
cheese were kept under glass domes, 
and the open fire was quite enough 
for toasting bread and boiling water 
for endless cups of China tea. 

A sleeping bag was marked 





“Meum”; another, for guests, was 
marked “Tuum.” He designed the 
leather-covered sofa, the fireplace 
fenders, candlesticks and book rest,and 
had them made by a local craftsman. 

Lawrence’s friends from the army 
camp were joined by others from the | 
intellectual side of his life, among | 
them novelists Sir John Buchan and 
E. M. Forster, poets Siegfried Sassoon 
and Robert Graves, artist Augustus 





opposite: At the typewriter in the music 
room, Lawrence revised his book Seven Pil- 
lars of Wisdom and created an abridged ver- 
sion, Revolt in the Desert. His records and 
gramophone were among the few posses- 
sions he valued. A landscape by Gilbert 
Spencer recreates a view of the heath. 


RIGHT: Lawrence in 1924, on the motorcycle 
given him by George Bernard Shaw. Having 
enlisted as Pvt. T. E. Shaw in the Royal Tank 

Corps, Lawrence grew to despise the army, 

calling it “an asylum for the little-spirited.” 


BELOW: In Augustus John’s 1919 painting, 
Lawrence wears Arab headgear and flowing 
robes. His experiments in physical endur- 
ance hardened him for arduous desert treks 
and the battles for Aqaba and Damascus 
during the Arab revolt against the Turks. 


}John. An army friend recalled the 


scene: ““T. E. was an expert at ‘mixed 
grills’ where men were concerned. 
He presided over the company, set- 


} tling arguments, patiently answering 


all manner of questions, feeding the 
gramophone, making tea, stoking the 
fire and, by some magic of his own, 
managing without effort to keep ev- 
eryone in good humour.” 

George Bernard Shaw described 
him standing while friends sat on 


j chairs or on the floor, still looking 
} “very like Colonel Lawrence with 


several aides-de-camp.”’ The play- 


_ wright, like most of the world, could 


never understand what he called the 
“shocking tomfoolery”’ of Lawrence’s 
self-enforced obscurity, the waste of 
talent, but he could sit at Clouds Hill 
and joke about his friend’s lowly rank 
with the quip, “Here we are together, 
public Shaw and Private Shaw.” 
Lawrence traveled the mile be- 
tween camp and cottage by pushing 
his motorcycle to unreasonable 
speeds that seemed to relieve the tor- 
ments of his mind. He made longer 
journeys, too: to visit Thomas Hardy 
near Dorchester; to watch the sun set 


behind Stonehenge; even as far as. 


continued on page 203 
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TEXT BY ANNETTE JULIANO 


Table, Chinese, Ming Dynasty, 17th century. 
Huang hua li wood; 34” high, 48” long. Carved 
symbolic motifs adorn the apron of the 
“yellow-flower pearwood” table, which holds 
an array of scholars’ objects. Spink & Son 
Ltd., London. Box and Cover, Chinese, Ming 
Dynasty, late 15th century. Cinnabar lacquer; 

16” diameter. Lacquerwork dominated 15th- 
century imperial wares. A box of this type 
often held seal paste. Bluett and Sons Ltd., 
London. Seal, Chinese, Ch’ing Dynasty, 18th- 
19th century. Ivory; 1%” high. A tiger surmounts 
the ivory block. Sydney L. Moss Ltd., London. 


Seal, Ch’eng Sui, Chinese, late Ming Dynasty, 
1635. Soapstone; 3” high. Renowned seal 
carver and calligrapher Ch’eng Sui inscribed 
the body of a cylindrical seal for scholar- 
official Ku Meng-yu with characters reading: 
“The forest is fragant, the water is beautiful.” 
Seal, Ch’en Man-sheng, Chinese, Ch’ing Dy- 
nasty, 18th-19th century. Soapstone; 2%” 
high. The rectangular form bears a landscape 
relief. Seal, Chinese, Ch’ing Dynasty, 18th- 
19th century. Wood; 1%2” high. The pavilion 
represents the scholar’s outdoor place of 
study. All from Sydney L. Moss Ltd., London. 





‘Antiques: For the Scholars Table 


Fine Chinese Implements for Painting and Writing 


£7 Ce 
oS ro 


Sculptured Rock, Chinese, Ch’ing Dynasty, 
19th century. Rock; 7” x 12%”. Miniature 
landscapes served as objects of contemplation. 
Spink & Son Ltd., London. Handscroll Painting, 
Chang Hung, Chinese, late Ming Dynasty, 
1638. Ink and colors on paper; painting: 912” x 
744". The revolutionary artist painted realistic 
landscapes at a time when evoking a subject's 
inner essence was considered paramount. Syd- 
ney L. Moss Ltd., London. Wrist Rest, Chinese, 
Ch’ing Dynasty, 18th century. Bamboo; 124” 
long. The wrist rest served as a straight edge 
for calligraphers. Spink & Son Ltd., London. 








Brush Washer, Chinese, mid-Ming Dynasty, 
circa 1500. Jade; 3%” x 4”. A high relief of nine 
dragons surrounds the smooth interior. Sydney 
L. Moss Ltd., London. Water Dropper, Chinese, 
Ch’ing Dynasty, 18th century. Bronze with gilt 
splashes and red pigment; 21%. x 2%”. When 
the rabbit is turned upside down, its ears drop 
water onto the ink stone. Nicholas Grindley Inc., 
London and New York. Water Pot and Ladle, 
Chinese, K’ang Hsi period, circa 1700. Coral 
glazed porcelain; 2%” x 32” (excluding ladle). 
The holder is executed in the form of a pine- 
tree trunk. Sydney L. Moss Ltd., London. 
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Ink Stone, 1 Ping-shou, Chinese, late Ch’ien 
Lung to Chia Ch’ing period, circa 1800. Stone; 
5%” x 3%”. I Ping-shou carved a rimmed form 
with a slightly sloped rubbing surface for 
scholar-calligrapher Sun Hsing-yen. Ink Cake, 
Chinese, Ch’ien Lung period, circa 1775. Ink; 
4%” long. To prepare ink, the artist mixed 
grindings from the black leaf-shaped block 
with water. Brush Rest, Chinese, mid-Ch’ing 
Dynasty, late 17th to mid-18th century. Bam- 
boo root; 3%” x 3%”. Bamboo root is carved into 
pine and fungus forms to create a grottolike 
rest. All from Sydney L. Moss Ltd., London. 
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Brush Pot, Chinese, late Ming or early Ch’ing 
Dynasty, 17th century. Huang hua li wood; 6%" 
high, 6%” diameter. Only the scholar-artist han- 
dled the treasured contents of his brush pot. 
Nicholas Grindley Inc., London and New York. 
The brushes are modern. Ju-i Scepter, Hu Wen- 
ming, Chinese, Wan Li period, circa 1600. Gilt 
bronze with silver-wire inlay; 16%” long. The 
scepter, given to worthies on their sixtieth 
birthday, has a flat head derived from ling- 
chih fungus, symbolizing longevity, and a body 
bearing an inscribed series of puns. It was used 
as a paperweight. Sydney L. Moss Ltd., London. 

















IN THE FIFTH CENTURY B.C., Confucius 
first described the virtues that the 
chun-tzu—the superior man or true 
gentleman—should possess. Inner 
virtues such as righteousness, loyalty, 
altruism and love, balanced with out- 
ward cultivation or “polish,” grew 
from a humanistic education empha- 
sizing literature and the arts. 

Since the highest calling for the 
Confucian gentleman was service to 
the state, scholarship and politics be- 
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came intertwined, and by the seventh 
century they had become institution- 
alized in a civil examination system. 
Successful candidates in these largely 
literary examinations were assured a 
prestigious career in the official bu- 
reaucracy that administered China in 
the name of the emperor. 

Wearied by endless administrative 
burdens and the tedious formalities 
of government, the Chinese scholar- 
official often sought relief behind the 


Brush Washer, Chinese, Sung Dynasty, 960- 
PCR Gt nae mera Me alae Ame Cese lt hy 
trickles into the clay vessel from two adjoining 
pomegranate forms. Giséle Croés, Brussels. 


walls of his private quarters. Retreat- 
ing to his study, sheltered in a quiet 
corner of his carefully cultivated gar- 
den, he could sit before his table and 
begin to paint or write. 

The Chinese scholar’s table is actu- 
ally a hua-cho, a painting table. Its 
wide, flat surface was needed to ac- 
commodate the scholar’s traditional 
tools: paper, brush, ink and ink stone. 
Known as the “four treasures of the | 
library,” these tools were the mark 
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LEFT: Brush Handle, Chinese, Hsuan Te period, 1426-35. Porcelain; 5%” long. A scrolling vine design 
and diaper-patterned base ornament the inscribed, underglaze-blue brush handle. It originally held 
bristles of rabbit, fox or sable hair. above: Brush Washer, Chinese, early Ming Dynasty, 15th 
century. Jade; 4%” long. The lotus form is skillfully carved from jade, a mineral revered by schol- 
ars as a symbol of truth. Both from Michael B. Weisbrod Inc., New York. BELow: Water Dropper and 


Coupe, Chinese, K’ang Hsi period, 1675. Blane de chine; 3/2” diameter. A crab is placed inside 
a lotus pad, the symbol of purity, forming the water dropper. E & J Frankel Ltd., New York. 
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of the educated Confucian gentle- 
man who had come to dominate 
Chinese society. 7 

Mastery of the brush was essential; 
the brush was the universal tool used 
for the three sister arts—painting, cal- 
ligraphy and poetry—as well as for 
official documents. Years of quiet 
concentration and discipline culmi- 
nated in the unusually deft and subtle 
brushstrokes characteristic of a gen- 
tleman’s hand. Many of China’s 
greatest painters and calligraphers 
came from this elite circle of govern- 
ment officials. 

Brushes and other tools chosen for 
the scholar’s table directly reflected 
the taste and erudition of their 
owner, and the brush and its accou- 
trements were eventually elevated to 
an art form in themselves. The atten- 
tion that the scholar-official devoted 
to the selection of paper, brush, ink 
and ink stone was extraordinary. 
Some individuals were so demanding 
that they preferred making their own 
paper by hand or fashioning an ink 
stone from a favorite rock. Along 
with these “four treasures,” other ob- 
jects chosen with great care were 
found on the scholar’s table—brush 
pots, brush washers, wrist rests, wa- 
ter droppers, water pots, seals and 
seal paste boxes. All of these objects 
were appreciated for their usefulness 
and cherished for their aesthetic val- 
ues. Their virtues and their defects, as 
well as their prices and origins, were 
passionately debated among friends. 


continued on page 206 


ABOVE LEFT: Brush Pot, Chinese, late Ming Dy- 
nasty, 17th century. Tzu tan wood; 7” high. 
Seal Paste Box, Chinese, Ch’ien Lung period 
and mark, 1736-95. Agate; 27%” diameter. Schol- 
ars prized striated stone and rare hardwood 
objects. Johnstone-Fong, Inc., Philadelphia. 


LEFT: Ink Cake, Guan Huai, Chinese, Ch’ien 
Lung period and mark, 1765. Ink; 5%” dia- 
meter. Court painter Guan Huai inscribed the 
back of this relief with a poem by Emperor | 
Ch’ien Lung. Frank Caro Gallery, New York. | 


opposite: Seal Chest, Chinese, Ming Dynasty, | 
17th century. Huang hua li wood with 
baitang mounts; 17%" high, 17%” wide. Bai- | 
tang, the white brass used in Chinese coinage, | 
complements the many compartments of a 
seal container. R. H. Ellsworth Ltd., New York. 
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Living Theater in Manhattan 


Revitalizing a Broadway Producer’s Apartment 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY JUAN MONTOYA, ASID 
TEXT BY STEVEN M. L. ARONSON 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 


Under the direction of Juan Montoya, a theater producer’s Manhattan apart- 
ment was imbued with drama. opposite: In the entrance hall, the designer added a 
Mayan-inspired arch and a pair of lacquered columns before a mirrored wall. Sharing center 
stage: a paper mask by Robert Courtright and a Chiwara headdress from Africa. ABOVE: Re- 
inforcing the living £oom’s angularity, a dark pleated drapery creates a contrasting backdrop 
for a sofa upholstered in Lee Jofa fabric. Montoya designed the geometric rug, which was 
woven by Edward Fields. On the chrome-and-glass shelf is a small African door. 
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THE PRODUCER had recently moved to 
an apartment in an Art Déco-style 
building in the upper reaches of 
Manhattan's West Side. “When I ap- 
proached Juan Montoya,” he recounts, 
“T had in mind a bachelor pad, essen- 
tially, but one with elegance and 
drama—after all, a theater producer 
should produce a theatrical apartment.” 
Taking his cue from that arena of 
make-believe, Montoya devised a 
star-quality apartment. 

“My client wanted it to have a 
clean look without being minimal,” 
says the designer. “His previous 
apartment was high-tech, but this 
time he wanted a theatricality to 
spark what had been prosaic before.” 


Originally the front door opened to 
an undistinguished entrance hall, so 
Montoya constructed witty Mayan- 
inspired arches in the existing door- 
ways. And where guests were once 
ushered directly into the living room, 
they now pause to enjoy part of 
the owner’s art collection in what 
amounts to an intimate gallery, with 
whimsical columns that hold nothing 
up but do emit a diffused light. 

In Juan Montoya’s design philoso- 
phy, the cardinal tenets are continu- 
ity and simplicity, mixed with great 
elegance of detail. “Designing a space 
is like designing a costume,” he says. 
“Everything has to fit, has to pull 
together.” Brilliantly contrived acces- 


sories—“the way the corners are fin- 


ished, the way a space is lit’”—are |p i 


essential to his perspective, too. 


The living room manifests the 
same geometric elegance and sense f'' 
of play found in the hall. Since it for- | jy 
merly dacked architectural interest, |f \ 
Montoya angled two walls to support |f ti 
a long chrome-and-black-glass shelf  '; 


| 

| 
“The dining room reflects Art Déco more | 
in essence than actuality,” says Montoya, | 
who used a 1920s-style glass table as the 
centerpiece, topped by a silver tea set of the 
period. A sculpture by Henry Schonbauer 
and an African jar occupy the shelf. Re- 
flected in a mirror beyond the angled 
doorway is a work by Eric Hoffman. 

















) where art can be displayed or a buffet 
» laid out. Over the window he placed 
dark draperies cut from dress fabric. 
Grommeted with the same rings used 
for theater draperies, they look ap- 
 propriately dramatic. 

Montoya next designed an asym- 
metrical sofa “with a dynamic form 
to it, to encompass the space,” and 


Linked by a mirrored arch, the two areas 
of the master suite evoke distinct moods. In 
the bright sitting room, formerly a storage 
area, an expansive window opens on city 
views, while the secluded bedroom’s drap- 


ery-defined bed and dramatic lighting al- 


lude to the owner's love of the theater. 
In the corner is a pre-Columbian urn. 


with this addition the room came 
confidently to life. “There is always 
an interplay in my work, through de- 
tails, forms and materials,” he says. 
Montoya’s greatest challenge was 
reorganizing what was once a warren 
of small rooms in the hinterlands of 
the apartment. As the owner enjoys 
having houseguests, the designer 
converted part of the large area into a 
guest suite. “In the bath, I deliberately 
provided hotel towels and compli- 
mentary toiletries,” says the owner, 
“because I want my guests to feel 
they have the same unrestricted free- 
dom here as they would in a hotel.” 
To divide the client’s own two- 
room suite from the entrance to the 
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guest area, Montoya once again used 
grommeted draperies. An adjacent 
sitting room was created out of a stor- 
age room, and a closet that separated 
the two rooms was replaced by a mir- 
rored arch. “I like to use mirror as a 
backdrop, as part of the architecture 
of a space,” says Montoya. 

Drama prevails even in the own- 
er’s bedroom, but it coexists comfort- 
ably with a certain at-homeness. 
Nonetheless, the apartment remains 
a place that presupposes an audience. 
“My friends are all wowed by it, par- 
ticularly the creative people in the 
theater community,” the client con- 
firms. “And they’re not the sort to be 
easily wowed.” 1) 
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| ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST VISITS: 
| Leonor Fini 


TEXT BY CATHERINE STYLES-MCLEOD 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRYMOORE 
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BELOW: She has been called the last of the 
Surrealists, an artist who explores the images 
and symbols of the subconscious. “Paintings, 

like dreams, have a life of their own and | 
have always painted very much the way 

I dream,” Leonor Fini says. In her Paris 
apartment, works by Fini lining the study 
range from Lieu de Naissance, center, to 
portraits of such friends as Jean Genet. 





FAR LEFT: “I haven’t got the ‘cult’ of objects, 
but I always liked Art Nouveau,” says Fini. 
“Fortunately I bought all my 1900s furniture 
in the forties and early fifties, when most 
people still considered it hideous.” The Gallé 
and Majorelle pieces in the living room of 
her Paris apartment inspired her paint- 

ing Outre-Songe. LEFT: Detail of a circa- 

1900 steel-and-glass orchid lamp. 



































ABOVE: “I grew up ina cultivated house, 
but ‘culture’ was something that was meant 
to stay in books. As soon as J started painting 


what was in my mind, people around me 
were shocked,”’ Leonor Fini recalls. A recent 
work, Une Extreme Curtosité, center, contin- 

ues her quest to integrate the world out- 


side “with my own universe inside.” 
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OPPOSITE ABOVE: As her constant compan- 
ions, cats cavort throughout her apartment in 
all manner of shapes and sizes. Along with a 

1900 cast-iron figural vase and a 1940s oil by 
Fini, they form a tableau that includes twa 
bronze sculptures by Frémiet and Barye and 
paintings on assorted pieces of wood 
and stone by her artist friends. 





OPPOSITE BELOW: A love of theater, masks 
and costumes has consumed Fini since child 
hood. In 1951 she was photographed arriv- 
ing at Charles de Beistegui’s costume ball at 
the Palazzo Labia in Venice dressed asa * 
black angel with wings of black feathers. 
The friends accompanying her in the 
gondola wore outfits of her design. 





SHE MOVES SWIFTLY across the room, 

her gown rustling like wings in a 

night sky. She wears a single huge 

pin clasping yards of silk whose myr- 
iad pleats gleam like veins in the 
‘petals of some somber flower. She is 
magnificent, perturbing, mocking, 
enigmatic, terrible and compassion- 
ate. She is Leonor Fini: painter of the 
surreal, illustrator of books, theater 
‘designer, writer. No one aspect of the 
j}woman can be taken independently. 

The room contains a hint of fra- 
‘grance that could be musk or cinna- 
mon or jasmine, or perhaps the scent 
‘of winter violets. A white cat leaps 

soundlessly from sofa to floor; an- 

other with eyes like chrysoprase is 
yperched unblinking on a Majorelle 
table. When she speaks to them her 
voice is warm and deep, a purred 
complicity between creatures who 
live in perfect understanding. Seven- 
teen cats sleep, play or stroll through- 
out her three-story Paris apartment. 

Leonor Fini has transcribed their 

“alphabet of beauty” in one of her 
_ books: the Y formed by the nose and 
' vertical line beneath, the bristling X 
of spun-glass whiskers, the subtler 
M of striped or mottled foreheads. 
' When she takes up summer residence 

in her country house near the Loire 
river, they accompany her in two 
chauffeured limousines to their own 
private garden. 

Like them, the artist is alert even in 
repose, the needle-sharp claws of her 
' intellect poised to tear mediocrity to 
shreds or pat it disdainfully aside. 
Like them she has many moods— 
coquettish, charming, proud, prac- 
tical—but she always maintains a 
sense of her own inner being, from 
_ which emanate the disturbing paint- 
ings that seem to swim up from a 

universal subconscious. 

Her art is the crack in the mirror, 
the.edge of the equation, the dream of 
tremendous import half-grasped on 
awakening, whose meaning dissolves 
with daylight. “I don’t paint to calm,” 
Leonor Fini says. “The paintings are 
disturbing; I know it. All imaginative 

_ people are fearful. All is fugitive 
and everything makes you afraid.” 
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ABOVE: A former inn on the Loire is where Leonor Fini and her cats 
retreat for the summer. BELOW: Perched on a 19th-century Spanish chest 
is one feline friend contemplating an early-18th-century painting. 





From her environment she asks 
“space, and not too many preoccupa- 
tions.” She avoids new things (“thel 
cats don’t like them”) and is matter-| 
of-fact about fashion (“fashion is| 
something which becomes unfash- 
ionable”). In her Paris apartment, 
lavishly hung with paintings, the sin-| 
uous forms of Art Nouveau are_re-| 
peated—“a type of imagination born! 
when industrial things began, as a re-| 
volt against them.” 

The sensual forms of 1900s glass, 
the curves of polished wood, the 
whiplash supports of flower-form 
lamps are never intrusive in an atmo- 
sphere warm with mementos, fresh 
flowers and glowing fabrics. The am- 





ple rooms are alive with the caress- 


ing, petulant presence of Orsino,| 


Baphomet, Heloise, Trilby, Beauty, 
Chata and other four-footed resi- 
dents. By contrast, the studio is as 
sparsely furnished as a monastic cell. 
Her bedroom is where she retreats to 
read, write and draw. 

In her art, death and carnality in- 
termingle, innocence is menaced by 
experience, experience rendered 


tragic by youth. About her paintings | 


she says, “They come out of me in 


spite of me.” About morality, “Every- | 


thing forced, fake, which takes away 
liberty, is evil.” A Lilith figure, less 
self-abnegatory than Eve, she refuses 
the sacrifices demanded of her femi- 
ninity. What she has tried to express 
is that she is woman-painter, both es- 
sences locked into one. 

Born in Buenos Aires in 1908 of 
mixed Latin and Slavic descent, 
Leonor Fini spent her early years in 
her grandparents’ house in Trieste. 
Like most children, she drew and 
painted. As a teenager she adorned 
her efforts with crushed eggshell and 
beads, sawdust, shining grains of 
sugar, pearls of rice. By the time she 


was seventeen she was making por- 


traits in oils of well-known people in 
Trieste, which led to an invitation ‘to 
move to Milan and paint the whole 
family of a government Official. 
There followed sojourns in Paris, 
Monte Carlo and Rome, and after the 
Second World War she returned to 
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ABOVE: The spacious living room of Leonor Fini’s country house is furnished with a Victorian winter garden set. A 
19th-century paisley shawl is used as a wall hanging. At far left is her 1978 oil Dimanche Aprés-Midi; to the right of the 
shawl is a portrait of her cat Baphomet. BELOW LEFT: Pebbles found in the Loire riverbed were painted by Fini and her 
friends. BELOW RIGHT: From 1954 to 1980 Leonor Fini rented a ruined monastery on Corsica where friends would join 
her for fétes. In 1964 she celebrated with Max Ernst, center, and Italian artist Enrico Colombotto-Rosso. 
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ABOVE: Leonor Fini’s bedroom at Saint-Dyé-sur-Loire is a simple, calm retreat. The doors of a French Provincial 
armoire are decorated with a collage of postcards by the artist. opposite: Although she never received formal art 
training and refused to align herself with any one school of art, Leonor Fini has earned the respect of critics and 
she continues to exhibit around the world. Recent works are displayed in the large study at her country house. 


Paris, which has been her base since. 

Her circle of friends during the 
thirties included many leading Sur- 
realists, and although she was invited 
to join their exhibitions, she declined, 
preferring to maintain her indepen- 
dence. “In the art world I have a posi- 
tion that is isolated in the sense that 
I don’t belong to a group,” she says. 
“This has its advantages and disad- 
vantages, but I prefer mainly to be 
alone.” Her isolation did not prevent 
her from associating with Max Ernst, 
Man Ray, Dali and Cartier-Bresson, 


nor from being asked to contribute 
set and costume designs to many pro- 
ductions: Balanchine’s ballet Le Palais 
de Cristal, two plays by Jean Genet, 
another ballet by Jean Anouilh in 
collaboration with Roland Petit, Tann- 
hatiser at the Opéra de Paris. Hers 
were the costume designs in John 
Huston’s film A Walk with Love and 
Death. Her renown increased with 
major exhibitions of her work arourid 
the world and with her illustrations 
of texts by Edgar Allen Poe, Balzac, 
Verlaine, Baudelaire and Shakespeare. 


The legend was established, the |¥ 
personal symbols of sphinx and |§ 
masked .lady firmly in place. As af 
child she had discovered the magic of 
masks and costumes as a means of 
changing size and personality to the 
point of “seeming invulnerable and 
timeless,” of becoming an animal or 
plant or feeling herself part of some 
forgotten rite. Fétes and rituals, she 
points out, provided both release and 
security for some societies, with their 
encompassing view of life, death, the 


continued on page 210 
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“I WAS NO GARDENER, and desperately 
confused,” says Elodie Osborn. “I 
didn’t know the difference between 
young weeds and precious seedlings. 
Aquilegia sounded like a disease, 
oxalis a detergent. I couldn’t bring 
myself to pull anything out. But 
there is nothing like the impossible 
for getting a gardener’s energy up.” 

Elodie Osborn has energy in abun- 
dance. Faced with a daunting site—a 
horizontal ledge of stone in Connecti- 
cut—she and her husband, Robert 
C. Osborn, have created a well- 
thought-out artist’s composition, us- 
ing the age-old rocks and their 
weather-beaten crevices filled with 
discreet and reticent plantings. 

A rock garden should emulate 
nature—not impose itself, as more 





formal gardens do. At the Osborns’ 
site, it is difficult to believe that the 
grassless surface of sheer rock—so 
bleak and gray—can become such a 
carnival of color. Centuries of New 
England weather have molded the 
rocks and created gentle folds that 
cascade down the hill. But every- 
where, stone yields to textured soft- 
ness, carpeted with unexpected 
seedlings from Siberia and rare ones 
from Japan, and plants acquired at 
monthly meetings of the American 
Rock Garden Society. 

Entering into the small and exqui- 
site world of rock gardening was a 
gradual process for the couple. In the 
late 1940s Robert Osborn, a well- 
known cartoonist and author of 
several books, and Elodie Osborn, 


ABOVE: “Even the smallest garden can be prodigal within its own 
limitations,” says Elodie Osborn. She and her husband, Robert, have become adept 
at tending hundreds of species of alpine plants and wild flowers along the limestone 
ledge above their Connecticut home. Mr. Osborn’s studio is just steps away. RIGHT: Tulips 
and primroses lend contrast to massed plantings of phlox and perennial candytuft. 
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ELODIE OSBORN 
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ELODIE OSBORN 


Bright triangular blossoms of trillium (above) and massed primroses (below) illustrate Elodie 
Osborn’s gardening philosophy: “The finest rock gardens are those that look effortless, natural—a min- 


gling of happy plants. I don’t like rock gardens that are ‘exhibits,’ with plants placed singly, as specimens.” 
opposite: Daffodils star the rugged slopes beneath the studio and cluster at the base of an oak tree just com- 
ing into leaf. “To me,” says Robert Osborn, “the view from my window looks like a Braque canvas.” 
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director of traveling exhibitions for 
the Museum of Modern Art, were 
finding their house too small for their 
growing family and demanding ca- 
reers. One day, skiing in Connecticut, 
they stopped on a rocky ledge over- 
looking a valley, with a view of the 
Taconic Range. “We looked at each 
other, and I remember Elodie’s 
smile,” Robert Osborn recalls. “We 
knew this was where we belonged. 
The property was used only for graz- 
ing cattle, and we managed to buy 
twenty-two acres. Later we acquired 
more. We now have about fifty-five 
acres and control the view.” 

The turning point for the garden 
came in 1953, when the Osborns vis- 
ited the woodland garden of their 
friends the H. Lincoln Fosters (see 
Architectural Digest, April 1982). As 
Elodie Osborn explains, “We had just 
built our house, below a limestone 
ledge of extruded rock running over 
three hundred feet across the hillside. 
I began to dream of making this natu- 
ral outcropping into a comparable 
environment for our site. 

“As a labor of love, Link and Laura 
came and pulled out the stumps and 
the chokeberries and brought in loads 
of topsoil, compost, sand and peat 
moss. In one summer they trans- 
formed the ledge from a tangled mass 
of poison ivy and other villainous 
weeds into planting areas for hun- 
dreds of tiny bulbs and alpine seed- 
lings. But it took several years for me 
to learn which plants could tolerate 
the western exposure, and which 
might collapse during the dog days of 
August or shrivel during the minus- 
thirty-degree winters. 

“I set out to plant small treasures,” 
she continues. “A small garden—this 
one is approximately 125 by 45 feet— 
should have small things in it. The 
picture should fit the frame. One of 
the joys of the rock garden is the fact 
that within a few square yards the 
gardener may include plants not only 
from different continents but also dif- 


ferent hemispheres. Bob and I have as 
much respect for the beauty of an on- 
ion from Turkestan as for the flower- 
ing of a choice New Zealand daisy. 

“Our tiniest flower, with the lon- 
gest name, is Jonopsidium acaule from 
Portugal. It’s also known as violet 
cress or diamond flower. It sows itself 
freely in tufts in odd corners and be- 
tween stones. It’s a neurotic little 
plant that cowers and seems afraid of 
its own shadow, preferring to hide it- 
self within the veil of a slight shade.” 

The Osborn garden is full of such 
quirky specimens, flowers that reject 
any idea of entering heartily into the 
artifices of a sophisticated society. 
These are country flowers, defeating 
the aggressive rocks to assert their in- 
dividuality. This landscape is like the 
terrain of some other planet, with the 
familiar and the unfamiliar, the wild 
and the exotic, the common and the 
rare, living side by side. 

Robert Osborn asserts, “It really is 
Elodie’s garden. I help whenever I’m 
asked, and Elodie now has an assis- 
tant to go up and down like a moun- 
tain goat. Our son Nicolas can be 
counted on for heavy tasks. But this 
garden lives because of Elodie.” 

“For me,” says his wife, “garden- 
ing is the most positive expression of 
myself. I associate gardening with an 
uplifted spirit. It’s no accident that 
gardeners are enthusiastic, generous 
and often humble, because of their 
close relationship with the natural 
forces of life. We may try to impose 
ourselves on the ground around us, 
but nature will reclaim it whenever 
we turn our backs.” 

At night, as the light fades and the 
big rocks gradually vanish, her words 
take on a special depth. In the dark- 
ness, small stones tumble and fall 
down the hill and are quickly sealed 
into position by thick masses of 
leaves and flowers that press into the 
crevices between the rocks. In the 
process of reclamation, nature is 
sometimes accommodating. 














Columbines nod bonnetlike blooms in the shelter of a white oak. A “naive 
gardener’ at first, Elodie Osborn is now expert at protecting tender plants against subzero 
temperatures and “ruthless” in removing those that are overgrown or inappropriate. 
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INTERIOR DESIGN BY MELVIN DWORK, ASID 
. TEXT BY PETER CARLSEN 
A Seaside Retreat on Long Island PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 


: 
~ Shore Lines 
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_ A PARTICULARLY SUBTLE challenge for 
an interior designer is to be asked by 
_asSatisfied client to embark on a new 
| project. “The dilemma is twofold,” 
says Melvin Dwork. “The designer 
understands his client so well that 
the temptation is simply to do some- 
thing he knows will ingratiate. And 
naturally the owner expects a repeat 
of the previous success. Either way, 
it’s a threat to creativity.” 

In this case, the assignment was a 
beach house, much larger and grander 
* than the year-round residence Dwork 
_ had worked on previously (see Archi- 











tectural Digest, November 1977). “It 
was a reversal of the usual order of 
things,” notes the designer. ‘Most 
people assume a weekend place will 
be more informal.” 

One advantage of knowing the 
owners as well as he does is that the 
designer was consulted even before 
the house existed. “After listening to 
their needs, I recommended the 
architectural firm of Bates, Booher 
and Lund to carry out the commis- 
sion,” Dwork explains. The result is a 
glistening white structure that man- 
ages to suggest both the Mediterra- 


nean—a particular passion of the 
owners—and the latter-day modern- 
ist vernacular of Long Island. A racy, 
hedonistic quality contributes to the 
home’s air of a resort in miniature. 
It is also rather more elaborate than 
Melvin Dwork originally envisioned. 

“As the house began to take shape, 
I realized that a strictly contemporary 
approach was going to be much too 
impersonal and cold,” he says. ‘Yet 
the scale was such that had I gone too 
far in the other direction and used 
a great deal of period furniture, it 
would have been inappropriate for 


OPPOSITE LEFT: When the owners of oceanfront property on Long Island first approached Melvin Dwork with an idea for 
a beach house, he readily agreed to do the interiors—and also suggested an architectural firm, Bates, Booher and Lund, to de- 
sign it. OPPOSITE BELOW AND BELOW: Mediterranean architectural forms inspired the rounded edges and smooth expanses of 
stucco used for the house and enclosed pool area. Terra-cotta tiles throughout are by Country Floors. OPPOSITE RIGHT: A 
bronze sculpture by Bruno Romeda circumscribes a waterside view. Deck chairs by Woodard. 
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what is meant to be an escapist place.” 

A kind of selective complexity was 
the designer’s solution. The shell it- 
self was kept resolutely low-key and 
simple. There are plain white walls 
throughout, with the exception of the 
guest room, and flooring is a warm 
terra-cotta tile that is carried out to 
the pool area. To fill the expansive in- 
teriors, Dwork went against the con- 


temporary grain by including a 
number of antiques. “I don’t think 
there are many Jacobean-style dining 
tables on the eastern end of Long 
Island,” he says of one unorthodox 
choice. “Everything was intended to 
suggest an agreeable sturdiness— 
hence the rounded forms of the sofa 
and armchairs, and the use of prim- 
itive pieces such as African stools.” 


While the location of the house 


made large windows a logical choice, 
those windows also posed a problem. 


“Sometimes the quality of light on | 


the eastern seaboard is overwhelm- 
ing,” the designer says. “It has a daz- 
zling, formidable clarity that often 
drains a room of energy. So not only 
robust shapes, but a sparing yet ex- 


plicit use of color proved necessary.” | 


PRECEDING PAGES: His concept for the interiors, Dwork says, “was to make them look intimate and domestic while 

still retaining a degree of glamour and exoticism.” The central room, large enough for both seating and dining areas, is 
given an added dimension by the bank of windows opening to the deck. Above the glass doors is a carved New Guinea 
lintel. The Bielecky chaise longue is upholstered in cotton from Quadrille. Above: Barley-sugar-twist candlesticks 

cast light onto a Jacobean-style refectory table in the dining area. Stemware by Tiffany’s. ABOVE RIGHT: A statement 

in simplicity, the master bedroom accommodates a large drawing by Terry Winters, two small photographs by 

Agnes Denes and several African pieces, including a primitive wooden chair and a pair of beaded stools. 
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The latter effect is handled fairly 
‘casually. Although Dwork included 
some artworks—he discovered a 
Calder mobile in a box at the own- 


ers’ main home—he found that a sin- 
gle red rug thrown over a sofa, or 
flowers and piles of fruit, were also 
effective ways to add color. The point, 
he adds, is to be “a little throwaway— 
at least when you're at the beach.” 
But these details have a definite pur- 
pose, softening what could have been 
an overly imposing framework for an 
informal way of life. 
Perhaps the most difficult task ofs 

all is to inject a sense of time and 
place into a newly built house. And it 


is here that Melvin Dwork’s touch is 
surest. ‘Again, I think the situation at 
a beach house is different from that 
of a primary residence. People are 
sometimes more sure of themselves 
in a ‘serious’ situation. When it comes 
to expressing pleasure, many people 
have difficulties. A weekend place 
must be casual without slipping into 
the banal. It should suggest luxury 
and escapism while avoiding mind- 
lessness or becoming impersonal.” 
The strength of the house lies in 
its subtle balancing of qualities. “I 
think it goes back to resolving the 
original dilemma,” reflects Dwork. “I 
used the first house as a kind of ma- 


ii on 





trix. There are certain elements from 
that house that I’ve ‘excerpted’ out 
here—the Renaissance furniture, for 
example. But at the beach they are 
simplified, more lighthearted.” By 
quoting from the previous house, 
Melvin Dwork has managed to create 
a continuity for the owners without 
parodying his earlier work. “Their 
other residence is an intimate fifties 
house; here we're up to palazzo, or at 
least villa, scale. It really became a 
matter of logic.” Melvin Dwork’s 
logic is the ordering impulse behind a 
house that achieves, with tantalizing 
ease, the goal of both designer and 
owners to repeat a success. 
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Water Creature, Nelson Lewis, 1985. Sand; 24” x 24”. Shattered by Monster Slayer, the evil Traveling Rock became 
Water Creature, responsible for the rivers’ flow. Packard’s Indian Trading Company Inc., Santa Fe. 


Art: Ceremonies in the Sand 
Painting the Vlyths and Legends of the Navajo 
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TEXT BY EDWARD ABBEY 


| NAVAJO SAND PAINTINGS are the most 
evanescent of art forms, destroyed by 
| the very ceremonies that conjure 
} their meticulous shapes on the bare 
| floors of Indian dwellings. When 
they have served their ritual purpose, 
the rainbow colors and elaborate fig- 
| ures are scattered, returned to the 
| brown sand of the earth. 

Strikingly beautiful, rich in sym- 
bolism and mythic meanings, the tra- 
ditional sand painting was used as 
part of a healing ceremony for the aaa 
sick. Its purpose was not to be a work 
of art but to invoke the presence and 
power of the Holy Ones, supernatu- 
ral beings who would drive out evil 

| spirits, restoring balance, harmony 
and therefore health to the soul and 
body of the shaman’s patient. The 
ceremony and the powerful art that 
is integral to it have developed over 
three centuries of Navajo culture. 

The sand paintings that most peo- 
ple see today are one step removed 
from the mysteries of the healing cer- 
emony; they are re-creations but 
never exact copies of the originals. 
One reason is that traditional sand 
paintings are considered sacred. To 
copy one in every detail would be to 
break a number of fierce taboos, sub- 
jecting the artist and his family to the 
displeasure of the Holy Ones. Even to 
photograph a sand painting is a viola- 

tion and thought to be dangerous for 
all concerned. The sand _ painting’s 
Meaning is inextricably bound up 
with the ceremony; it is an event in 
time, not an object to be preserved. 
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ABOVE RIGHT: Big Thunder, George Joe, 1985. 
Sand; 32” x 16”. Many artists paint Thunder 
only in the summer months to avoid disturb- 
ing the winter sleep of this powerful and po- 
tentially dangerous god. Russell Foutz Indian 
Room, Farmington, New Mexico. RIGHT: Sand 
Painting in Monument Valley, Arizona, Carole 
Thomas, 1968. Black-and-white photograph. 
Navajo elders chant the exploits of legende. 
ary heroes during the sand-painting ceremony. 























Whirling Log, Rosabelle Ben, 1985. Sand; 24” x 24”. While journeying, the hero of this story meets gods seated on a 
whirling cross who teach him to farm and give him seeds. Packard’s Indian Trading Company Inc., Santa Fe. 


Only the shaman (or “healer” or 
“singer’) retains the whole and com- 
plete iconography of the ceremony, 
carrying it in his head as a special 
property, lore and skill. He himself 
has learned the art from a former 
master and will pass it on when a 
worthy apprentice appears. 

Even if desired, the ceremonial 


paintings cannot be preserved, be- 
cause they are literally made on sand. 
The procedure is ancient and me- 
thodical. A space is cleared on the 
floor of the sick person’s home or a 
nearby dwelling. A layer of clean, 
dry riverbed sand is spread evenly 
upon the cleared space. Accompanied 
by appropriate chants and the beat- 


ing of a drum, the shaman and his 
assistants begin the actual painting: | 
on the surface of the sand, using dry 
pigments made from pulverized: 
mudstone, sandstone and charcoal. 
The usual colors are red, black, yel- 
low, white and blue or green. The 
colored powders are applied in an 
exact, painstaking fashion, held in 
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Hunch Back and Yeibichai, George Joe, 1985. Sand; 24” x 24”. The artist, froma family of sand painters, details a linear group of 
long-bodied Holy Ones wearing headdresses and fringed skirts. Tobe Turpen’s Indian Trading Co., Gallup, New Mexico. 


the palm of the hand and released 
between forefinger and thumb. 

A painting is begun in the center, 
working outward. Every step and ev- 
ery detail has to be correct; anything 
less than perfection will invalidate 


the power of the work and might” 


even expose the participants to dan- 
ger. Depending on the size and com- 


plexity of the design, the painting can 
require from five to ten hours to com- 
plete. When the pattern is finished, 
the patient is seated, facing east, on 
a portion of the work while the sha- 
man transfers the powers of the 
painting into the body of the sick 
one, thus initiating the curing pro- 
cess. Afterward, the painting is quick- 


ly erased with a sacred feather staff. 

Over a period of years beginning 
around 1900, the healing ceremonies 
began to attract the interest of Ameri- 
can anthropologists. They were par- 
ticularly fascinated by the intricate 
designs and complex symbolism of 
the sand paintings, and they per- 
suaded some Navajo healers that 
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Pollen Boy on the Sun, Wilson Benally, 1985. Sand; 24” x 24”. Four rainbow arcs guard the eagle-winged Sun—a 
popular design because it confers good blessings. Don Woodard’s Indian Trading Post, Cortez, Colorado. 


the paintings should be recorded and 
preserved in some way. Otherwise, 
they argued, the tradition and an es- 
sential part of the Navajo religion 
might be forever lost, along with 
what was then seen as the inevitable 
disappearance of Navajo and Ameri- 
can Indian culture as a whole. 

A few Navajo healers agreed with 
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this proposition. They began to give 
public performances of the sand- 
painting ritual and allowed the paint- 
ings to be photographed and copied 
on paper. However, they guarded 
against sacrilege by deliberately alter- 
ing the traditional designs, adding 
decorative or superfluous elements 
and omitting ones that are essential. 
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In this way the sand paintings ex- 
posed to the public eye became secu- 
lar, not sacred, objects. 
The intentional modifications of. 
the traditional designs did not dim 
the increasing interest in the paint- 
ings, and soon they came to be prized 
as works of art. Although they had 
been separated from the healing rite, 
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Night Sky, George Joe, 1985. Sand; 24” x 24”. Constellations placed in the sky by the god Hasje-hasjin and interlocking dia- 
monds symbolizing the Milky Way recur in each quadrant of Night Sky. Hogback Trading Co., Waterflow, New Mexico. 


these secular paintings were still 
as ephemeral as the materials they 
were composed of. And while Navajo 
weavers began to incorporate figures 
from sand paintings into the designs 
of their blankets, the aesthetic results 
were not the same. It was the actual” 
sand painting created from dry pig- 
ments and sand, full of symbols, color 


and echoes of unknown rituals, that 
people wanted to see. 

In the late 1940s a number of Na- 
vajo craftsmen managed to solve the 
technical problems of preserving 
sand paintings by using various glues 
and fixatives, and Navajo works be- 
gan to find their way to wider audi- 
ences. Since then the art of creating 


secular sand paintings has developed 
steadily. The best of them are superb 
works of a traditional art form that 
has evolved for centuries in the lands 
of the Navajo. Such an art will always 
be more than personal, more than 
pretty, more than decorative. It will 
carry about it some part of the essence 
of an ancient way of life. 




















THE BEVERLY HILLS HOUSE that Iris and 
B. Gerald Cantor have reshaped over 
the past few years represents a very 
effective melding of East and West. 
The Cantors, who commute between 
coasts, have created a southern Cali- 
fornia residence that is intense with- 
out being enervating. Located off a 
canyon cul-de-sac above Sunset Bou- 
levard, the house sits snugly against a 
garden carved out of the impinging 
hillside. The grounds—with pool, 
pool house and tennis court—accom- 
modate the couple’s outdoor life and 
enhance the power of a monumental 
sculpture group by Rodin. 

Recognized in the United States 
and Europe as discerning collectors 
and patrons of sculpture—especially 
as connoisseurs of Rodin—the Can- 
tors have donated major works to 
France, the city of New York, the 
Metropolitan Museum and, most re- 
cently, Stanford University. When 
they enlisted Los Angeles-based de- 
signers Illya Hendrix and Thomas 
Allardyce and architect Michael 
Chan to completely remodel a large, 
attractively situated but otherwise 
unprepossessing English Tudor home, 
they sought a solution that would 
allow them to live with and around 
their collection. 

A strong, useful affinity of tem- 
perament existed between the clients 
and their design team. Iris Cantor is 
quick to declare that she hates clutter; 
not surprisingly, the house yields 
a series of clean sightlines and open 
spaces that quite effectively present 
the owners’ works of art—both the 


In the entrance hall of the B. Gerald Cantors’ 
Beverly Hills house, granite flooring and pale 
walls set off works from the couple’s exten- 
sive collection of Rodin sculpture and early- 
20th-century painting. Dominating the space 
is Rodin’s Eve, 1881. An Art Déco console ta- 
ble holds another Rodin, Large Clenched Left 
Hand with Figure, circa 1890. The painting, 
Jardin a Saint-Tropez, 1909, is by Paul Signac. 
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Art in Resid 


The B. Gerald Eantors’ Beverly Hills Home 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY ILLYA HENDRIX, ISID, AND THOMAS ALLARDYCE, ISID 
TEXT BY MICHAEL M. THOMAS 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARY E. NICHOLS 





sculpture and a group of paintings 
that span the decades on either side of 
1900. The luxury of the house is re- 
vealed in the detailing, the materials 
and the overall quality of the design 
rather than in a headlong profusion 
of objects and fabrics. 

Here and there, of course, a piece 
of great distinction acts as a reminder 
of the considerable calculation that 
has gone into the entire plan. Under 
a painting by Paul Signac in the en- 
trance hall, a French console table, 
circa 1930, testifies to Iris Cantor’s 
enthusiasm for Art Déco and the de- 
signers’ skill at working in this prefer- 


ence as one visual style among many. 

The small library is the Cantors’ fa- 
vorite place for spending time alone. 
Although it adjoins the large billiards 
room, the space retains a feeling of 
intimacy. It also functions as a work- 
ing office for Mr. Cantor, who owns 
Cantor, Fitzgerald, an international 
brokerage firm headquartered in 
New York. State-of-the-art electron- 
ics permit him to monitor his busi- 
ness activities from the equipment 
installed at his desk and in a built-in 
cabinet nearby, whose shelves hold 
several small Rodin bronzes as well 
as busts of the Cantors by contempo- 


rary Italian sculptor Enzo Plazzotta.|~ 
A home designed for “art, people| 
and environment,” as Iris Cantor | 
puts it, requires especially effective| 
lighting. There is no doubt that a 
great deal of technology and experi- 
mentation were put to the test in de- 
vising lighting solutions that would 
complement a Rodin bronze, a van 
Dongen portrait or an elegant din- 
ner party equally well. Through mar- 
vels of indirection and diffraction, 
the lighting tones down and unifies 
spaces and groupings that might oth- 
erwise become washed-out or overly 
dramatic. The dining room, with its 
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RIGHT: Iris Cantor with Thomas Allardyce 
(center) and Illya Hendrix, who spent near- 
ly two years designing the home’s interiors. 
On the table is Wilhelm Lehmbruck’s sculp- 
ture Seated Girl. Allardyce holds a Malvina 
Hoffman bronze, Hand of Paderewski, 1941. 


opposite: To create a feeling of intimacy in the 
expansive living room, the designers devised 
two separate seating areas. Club chairs from 
J. Robert Scott surround a brightly lacquered 
low table, while before a sofa, Louis XV-style 
armchairs—also from J. Robert Scott—and a 
Baccarat vase lend a more formal note. The 
torso is Rodin’s The Prayer, 1909; on the circu- 
lar table is his Paolo and Francesca, 1887. Wall- 
mounted screens are 19th-century Japanese. 
Sofaand drapery fabrics from Clarence House. 


BELOW: In the living room, Kees van Dongen’s 
Portrait of Jules Berry, 1937, is juxtaposed with 
Rodin’s The Prayer. Hendrix and Allardyce 
designed the brushed stainless-steel and brass 
fireplace surround. The adjoining billiards 
room also serves as a relaxed gathering place. 
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opposite: Rodin’s Monumental Torso of the Fall- 
ing Man occupies the billiards room, whose 
cutout ceiling provides both strong pattern and 
natural lighting. Lacquered rattan-framed 
chairs add a casual feeling. Carpet by Stark. 


RIGHT: Facing the tiled swimming pool, a life- 
size Rodin sculpture, The Three Shades, circa 
1881, creates a dramatic garden centerpiece. 


BELOW: Set with Baccarat crystal goblets, a pair 
of bleached walnut tables encircled by chairs 
from J. Robert Scott provide flexible seating in 
the dining room. A group of Rodin hands em- 
bellishes the foreground table. Max Slevogt’s 
painting, Supper on the Terrace, is from 1912. 
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mirrored wall, silver-papered ceiling, 
and band of windows giving on the 
garden is as effective and welcoming 
at lunchtime as it is at the hour when 
tennis whites give way to black tie. 

For the Cantors, the house repre- 
sents a total departure from a way of 
life they had grown accustomed to in 
New York, and since Iris Cantor is 
not one to suffer careless work, the 
challenge became consuming. It in- 
volved finding design and architec- 
tural solutions to problems of scale 
and arrangement seldom met with 
even in the grandest apartments, as 
well as the opportunity to integrate 
indoors with outdoors. 

It is clear the couple relish the ad- 
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ABOVE: Art Déco-inspired armchairs, a pat- 
terned carpet by Stark and a chipped-granite 
fireplace impart informal comfort to the 
library, which doubles as Mr. Cantor's office. 
Above the mantel is Maurice Vlaminck’s 
Neige, circa 1924. On the desk is Female Torso 
by Aimé-Jules Dalou. Blinds are from Levolor. 


Opposite: The master bedroom’s romanticism 
is heightened by pale, sumptuous fabrics and 
an elaborately pleated canopy bed. The paint- 
ing is I] Romanzo, 1907, by Camilio Innocenti. 
A round bedside table holds a small bronze 
figure by Stephan Buxin, Torso of Monique. 
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vantages of this kind of space. The 
guest rooms downstairs are wholly 
separate, even to a private stairway 
leading to the pool. Although Gerald 
Cantor complains—mildly, to be 
sure—that the comfort of the guest 
quarters encourages long visits, his 
enjoyment of the advantages inher- 
ent in such a large house is obvious. 

The past few years have worked 
something of a sea change on the 
Cantors. They have arrived at a syn- 
thesis of their New York and Cali- 
fornia worlds, giving this home in 
Beverly Hills a calm blended with in- 
tensity that is also at the heart of the 
masterpieces by their favorite sculp- 
tor, Auguste Rodin.0 
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Family Ties at Merry Hill 


| The West Virginia Estate of Mr.and Mrs. Lawson W. Hamilton, Jr. 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY CARLETON VARNEY, 
OF DOROTHY DRAPER & CO 
TEXT BY CHRISTOPHER BUCKLEY 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 
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THE GOLDEN RETRIEVER on the front 
lawn is, well, perfect. You wouldn’t 
find Dobermans or German shep- 
herds at Merry Hill, nestled in the 
Allegheny mountains not far from 
Merry Hill, the turn-of-the-century Colonial Revival home of the Greenbrier Hotel in White Sul- 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawson W. Hamilton, Jr., is set amid the rolling hills ; ae 
of Greenbrier County, West Virginia. A wisteria-shaded wraparound phur Springs, West Virginia. Merry 
porch provides a cool setting for “lazy afternoons and evenings.” Hill is a place of scattered autumn 
leaves, many voices, small children, 
and a wraparound porch from which 
you can see mountains across fields. 
Most of the chairs on the porch are 
antique white wicker rockers, a detail 
that speaks to the easy pace of the 
house and the temperament of those 

who live in it. 

“It’s not a king’s house, or even 
a prince’s,” says Jeanne Hamilton al- 
most apologetically of the seventeen- 
room, seven-bath mansion, “but we 
do enjoy it. It’s a big, fun house.” She 
moved here two and a half years ago 
from “around the corner’ in Lewis- 
burg, with her husband, Lawson W. 
Hamilton, Jr. The house, a 1900-era 
white-pillared, wood-frame mansion, 
had been named Merryhill. The first 
adjustment the Hamiltons made was 
to split the name into two words. 

Further adjustments to the house 
itself were performed by Carleton 
Varney, who for the past twenty-five 
years has owned the firm of Dorothy 
Draper & Co. in New York City. It 
was Mrs. Draper who redid the near- 
by Greenbrier in 1947 when it was 
converted from a hospital for Ameri- 
can soldiers back to a resort hotel. 

Carleton Varney and Mrs. Hamil- 
ton had previously worked together 
on two restored log cabins. During a 
social visit, she mentioned Merry Hill 
to him. Though he does not usually 
work on private homes, he came up, 
looked the house over and within 
five minutes said yes. 

The work on Merry Hill took, on 
and off, four and a half years. The ob- 
jective was to create a comfortable, 
sprawling but dignified atmosphere in 
which Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton’s two 
granddaughters could grow up. They 
were both under ten at the time the 
redesigning began, a fact that might 
have caused anxiety in grandparents 
who own an extensive collection of 
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“It’s a strong, handsome house with charac- 
ter,” says interior designer Carleton Varney. 
The blue living room, used for the Hamil- 
ene accre| talento ac lrab rar emen lees) 
NENG CaSO ac Talete CMC gabe lke 
lection. A Sarouk rug and a crystal chande- 
lier complement the grouping of American 
country furniture and Oriental porcelain. 
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Harmonious hues and fabrics used by Varney throughout the residence provide 

subtle accompaniment to the owners’ array of American country antiques and ceramics. 

rop: In the dining room, the colors of a 19th-century Kirman rug are echoed by the dining 
chairs and floral drapery fabric from Brunschwig & Fils. A crystal-and-glass chandelier orig- 
inal to the house lights the dining table, which is draped with a 19th-century Cluny lace cloth. 
ABOVE: The yellow living room, also used as a music room, is one of two living rooms afford- 
ing expansive mountain views. Glazed pottery and 19th-century American furniture are 
arranged with an Oushak carpet. Chintz drapery and sofa fabric from Clarence House. 
RIGHT: Warm colors and richly grained antiques enhance the country feeling of the mas- 

ter bedroom. A simple Pennsylvania dower chest decorated with stenciled designs 

rests upon a Kashan rug. Drapery and bedskirt fabric from Brunschwig & Fils. 


valuable antiques. But the Hamiltons 
are not the kind to hang “Do Not 
Touch” signs on their nineteenth- 
century Windsor chairs. The only 
childproofing detectable, perhaps, is 
in the placement of the pewter collec- 
tion atop a library mantel and the 
glazed pottery on a corner cupboard. 

At first Mrs. Hamilton was wor- 
ried that the furniture from their 
brick Federal home in Lewisburg 
wouldn't work in the new house. “J 









said, ‘I just can’t make it look like my 
furniture belongs here,’ ” she recalls. 
“Carleton replied, ‘Just you wait till 
we're through.’ ” 

She soon discovered that Varney 
had plans to use almost everything 
she owned, by adding new, unifying 
colors and fabrics. The rich woods of 
the various pieces in the Hamiltons’ 
collection are enhanced by the muted 
colors the designer chose for the 
walls. Nineteenth-century Kashan 


and Kirman rugs create a warm feel- 
ing underfoot while allowing the 
highly polished oak floors to reflect 
the late afternoon sun. 

The library, a cozy nook with high 
walnut paneling, was originally a 
gun room. “We tempered it,” 
Carleton Varney of the room’s bright 
draperies, Tabriz rug and nineteenth- 


says 


century kerosene lamp. 
Only the main living room, whose 
entrance is flanked by columns, con- 
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veys a sense of formality. But even 
that is subsumed by what Varney 
sees as the house’s intrinsic strength. 
“It’s a big, wide, strong house,” he 
Woodrow Wilson kind of 
house. The character is basic.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton travel fre- 


quently, and their antiques are the 


says, “a 


fruit of those trips. Jeanne Hamilton 
is modest about their acquisitions. “I 
have some good things” is all she will 


continued on page 212 
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In the library, with original 


pewter pieces are set above the 


fireplace. Striped velvet on chair from Brunschwig & Fils. 
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She'll believe you love 
you Say it with gold 
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Korbel Natural is a special champagne... 
rare and lovingly created. Each bottle 
carries a registration number on the back 
label to document its noble lineage 
; from harvest to cuvée to the very 
ao bottle you pour. 


C 768532 


Enjoy one of our Registered 


Release Champagnes; Korbel 
Natural, Blanc de Blancs or 

Blanc de Noirs. Share one 
with someone special... 

very special! 


A Touch of Provence in Northern California 
continued from page 122 : 


“I have great regard for Michael’s 
problem-solving inventiveness or 
everything we’ve undertaken—fouy 
projects all told, if you count my owr 
house above the inn that we’re about 
to start,” says Rouas. “He has’ the 
marvelous ability to place himself ir 
the shoes of my guests and to think 
about what would please them,.nof 
me, most.’”” Rouas adds that he “will 
never forget the day before Michael 
was to start on the plans for the villas} 
He met me in the entranceway of the 
auberge and, pantomiming carrying 
a suitcase in each hand, said, ‘Okay} 
here I am, your first guest, eager for a 
week of luxurious relaxation. Where 
do I go and what do I do next? Every, 
step and every hour of the way has to 
be gracious serendipity, or I may not 
come back again.’ ” 

Taylor’s attention to creature com4 
forts is evident at every turn. On the 
breakfast tray delivered to each villa 
lies an oblong package wrapped 7 
rose-colored paper and tied with 4 

| 















ribbon of the same dusty hue. Pull 
the ribbon and voila: the San Fran+ 
cisco Examiner. Why the camouflage? 
Michael Taylor felt that the newspa- 7 
per’s garish green supplement would] © 
clash with the tray’s color scheme. | 
In fact, Michael Taylor’s overall] ~ 
plan matched Rouas’s concept so well 
that the restaurateur claims there} 
was but one minor disagreement. “] 
wanted to put carpeting in the dining} ~ 
room, Michael wanted tile. We com-| > 
promised on sisal squares,” he says. ] 
“Those only lasted a few months, 
what with all the traffic, so I finally} 
got my-carpet. I wish it had been that 
easy to get my way with the Napa > 
Planning Commission. I had _ been|; 
trying to get permission to put up a 
sign on the Silverado Trail showing} ~ 
the turn-off for the inn. Eventually,|7 
the board allowed a very discreet hint| 
of a sign.” 
Claude Rouas really doesn’t hav 
to worry about patrons finding his 
auberge in the “wilderness” of Ruth-|7 
erford. The combination of fine cui-/7 
sine, intimacy and luxury has placed : 
Auberge du Soleil firmly on the map. 




































Kitchen Interior Design 


, +: What a wonderfully, bold statement SieMatic makes with a startling 
new kitchen interior design in anthracite and stainless steel. 
! The 9009 ML with soft, matte finished surfaces offers just the right 
' setting where dining and entertainment are taken as serious fun. 
And there are those marvelous SieMatic options to make the kitchen 
design work the way you want it to. 
You can make whatever statement you want with SieMatic Kitchen 
Interior Designs. In modern, contemporary and traditional styles. Available 
through your interior designer or architect. 




















amboyna wood with ivory inlay, was 
exhibited by Leleu at the landmark 
1925 Exposition des Arts Décoratifs. 
It is complemented by a pair of Leleu 
lemonwood armchairs from a long- 
vanished estate. “When I think I 


“T don’t suppose 
Ruhlmann ever hung a 
Cubist work in any of 
his interiors, but I think 
there’s an affinity.” 


could have had a set of twelve when | 
bought them eighteen years ago!” re- 
calls the designer. ‘But in those days 
I had eyes only for Ruhlmann.” The 
small bench to the dressing table is 
now used as an occasional table in the 
anteroom, where an amboyna wood 
daybed, signed by Leleu, is set before 
the Dunand screen. 

Serge Royaux collects more than 
furniture. Table surfaces are scattered 
with Daum and Schneider glass, and 
everywhere there are ceramics from 
the turn of the century through the 
forties. ‘With thirteen examples, I 
have what's considered a large collec- 
tion of Jean Besnard pottery,” he says. 
“Yd collected Art Nouveau ceramics 
for years—there must be two hun- 
dred pieces at our country place. But a 
friend, an antiques dealer, persuaded 
me Six Or seven years ago to start buy- 
ing the later ceramics. And since then 
I’ve watched prices for Besnard go up 
indecently!” 

Serge Royaux is also fascinated by 
Cubism and the Constructivist and 
Suprematist movements. The geomet- 
rically patterned pillows tossed onto 
chairs and sofas were made by Anne 
to Serge’s designs, and the walls are 
hung with drawings, prints and col- 
lages by artists he calls “later’’” Cub- 
ists. (Five of the works are in fact 
gouache designs for rugs and fabrics.) 

“I don’t suppose Ruhlmann ever 
hung a Cubist work in any of his in- 
teriors, but I think there’s an affinity 
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SPIRIT OF ART DECO 


A Designer's Paris Apartment 
continued from page 130 


between his designs and what I col- 
lect,” says Royaux. “I like these later, 
lesser-known painters even if people 
in France ignore them. There are very 
few Valmiers or even Albert Gleizes 
in Paris museums. Americans appar- 
ently buy them; at least they know 
more about them than the French.” 

Instead of letting these small-scale 
works “dance all over the wall like 
postage stamps,” Royaux has mar- 
shaled them into vertical rows hung 
on lengths of ordinary steel chain— 
an astute and practical innovation 
typical of his treatment of the Art 


Déco and modernist themes that 
dominate the apartment. Another 
amusing touch of practicality is the 
placement of a gouache sketch for a 
fabric design which, though un- 


signed, may be from Paul Poiret’s | 


Atelier Martine interior design firm. 


Hung against the living room book- | 


shelves, the sketch swings out to fre- 
veal a television set. In such ways 
Serge Royaux adds his own signature 
to the aggregate of artistic and liter- 
ary references. A visitor entering this 
world knows that its inhabitants be- 
long resolutely to the eighties. 0 





HISTORIC HOUSES: LAWRENCE OF ARABIA 





London and back in time for tea. 
Life was rough in the army. “The 


«Army is unspeakable,” he wrote. 


-_ “More solidly animal than I believed 
' Englishmen could be. I hate them, 


- and the life here; and am sure that it’s 


——— 


‘| good medicine for me.” 


After two years, such medicine had 


palled. He longed to return to the 
_RAF. In 1925 influential friends at 


last arranged it, but the move meant 
that for years he was not able to get to 


Clouds Hill often. The cottage had 


_ played its part in bringing him back 
_ from the brink of madness; now the 


The Search for Serenity at Clouds Hill 
continued from page 145 


satisfaction of working with the air- 
planes he loved brought some calm 
and meaning to his life. He wrote: 
“Just as the roomy, sordid, clanging 
momentous hangar is our cathedral, 
so our day’s work in it is worship.” 

In 1933, having bought Clouds 
Hill some time earlier, he used 
money earned from his translation of 
Homer’s Odyssey to make improve- 
ments on the cottage and began to 
view it as a permanent home. In 1935 
he retired from the RAF and settled in. 

He wrote to a friend that “every- 
thing, inside and outside my place, 





We'll come right out and 
say it: ae a: to buy 
Tropitone out urniture 
because you love the way it 
looks. We have no problem 
with that. After all, the kind 
of style available in care- 
fully designed furniture is 
irresistable. 

Besides, we know that 
after you own Tropitone, 
you'll discover our other side: 





Fig. 1 


outstanding durability and 
construction. Our furniture 
keeps its good looks year after 
year. One reason is our choice 
of materials, like the vinyl we 


use in strapping (fig.1). It re-, 


sists mildew and ultra-violet 
rays, and it’s 20 percent thick- 
er than the vinyl used by 


The | it, 
the Sstice” you'll feel 


many of our competitors. 

Consider the way we 
weld our aluminum frames 
(fig. 2). You may not think 
much about A 
welds but © ~<a 
we've been a ate. 
thinking y... ”~. 
about them 4 \ ” 
for more  * 
than thirty 
years. We use the same heli- 
arc equipment used in the 
aircraft industry, and the ma- 

jority of our welds are done 
full-circumference. 

We’re so confident about 
the way we make Tropitone, 
we offer a “No Fine Print” 
15-year warranty. When you 
fall in love with Tropitone, 
you might not care about all 
these details. But after you’ve 
lived with Tropitone, you’re 
going to feel very smart. 





Write for our color catalog. Only $1.00. P.O. 


Box 9197, Sarasota, FL 33578:5 Marconi, Irvine, 


CA 92718. 
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approaches perfection.” He sent out 
printed cards: ‘To tell you that in fu- 
ture I shall write very few letters.” He 
intended to set up a printing press 
and was obsessed with the idea of 
writing a masterpiece. 

Villagers knew him not as Law- 
rence of Arabia but simply as a man 
on an enviable Brough Superior, the 
Rolls-Royce of motorcycles and the 
fastest of its day. A woman who gave 
him a ride home after it had devel- 
oped an electrical fault watched him 
heave the heavy vehicle up into her 
van and commented that he was sur- 
prisingly strong. He answered with 
unusual candor that he should be, he 
was Lawrence of Arabia. “Don’t tell 
me such a whopper!” she retorted. 

Not long after he had retired to 
Clouds Hill, Lady Astor invited him 
to Cliveden. He replied, “No: wild 
mares would not at present take me 
away from Clouds Hill. It is an 
earthly paradise, and I am staying 
here until I feel qualified for it.” 

On May 19, 1935, he died from in- 
juries sustained in a crash while rid- 
ing his motorcycle back to Clouds 
Hill from the post office. The story 
was that two boys on bicycles sud- 
denly appeared in front of him out of 
a dip in the road and he swerved to 
avoid them, but his death, like his 
life, is still beset with questions. Ru- 
mors of spy work and assassination 
still feed the enigmatic legend of this 
remarkable man, a legend perpetuated 
by books, the film Lawrence of Arabia 
and Terence Rattigan’s play Ross. 

Speculation will always continue, 
but George Bernard Shaw, who had 
given Lawrence the motorcycle, 
probably came close enough to an 
explanation when he wrote that giv- 
ing such a machine to a man with a 
mania for speed had been “like hand- 
ing a pistol to a would-be suicide.” 

Perhaps no one will ever fully un- 
derstand the man, but Clouds Hill 
puts him somehow in clearer per- 
spective. E. M. Forster summed it up 
when he wrote: “The real frame- 
work, the place which his spirit will 
never cease to haunt, is Clouds Hill.” 
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Some door knobs get seen, 
others get noted. ee Spe 
PE. Guerin has been at home JL ja 
in the finest homes for over 125 years. 
Providing focal points of startling 
artistry and astonishing execution. 
Everything from bathroom faucet sets / y 

to.door knobs to decorative hardware 

of every conceivable description. 

And, if by some remote chance 

we don’t have what you want, 
| we'll: make it. 
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For our catalog serid $5 to BE. Guerin 
23 Jane Street New York, N.Y. 10014 


Available through your architect or designer. 
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Wood, stone, bamboo and gourd 
held the greatest appeal as materials 
for the scholar’s tools, and tastes 
ranged from evocative forms found 
in the natural landscape, such as 
gnarled roots or burls, to fine expen- 
sive hardwoods admired for their 
luster, color and grain. The dense 
hardwoods used for domestic furni- 
ture were also valued for boxes, brush 
pots and other small treasures. 

Although many different woods 
appeared on the scholar’s table, 
huang hua li, a finely grained wood 
with luminous golden undertones, 


ANTIQUES 


For the Scholar’s Table 
continued from page 150 


and tzu tan, a very rare, extremely 
dense, purple-brown imported wood, 
were the most prized. Their warm 
colors provided a perfect counter- 
point to dark inks and pale papers. 
Often the wood was left largely un- 
decorated, the smooth polished sur- 
faces heightened only by simple 
fluting or a beaded border. Other 
wooden objects bore handsomely 
carved designs embellishing their 
surfaces. The motifs were frequent- 
ly naturalistic or symbolic, such as a 
branch of flowering plum or scenes 
from classical Chinese myths and leg- 















Ink Stone, Chinese, Ch’ien Lung period, 18th ’ 
century. Slate; 4” long. The ridged stone with 
fungus carving is protected by a hung muy) 
rosewood box. E & J Frankel Ltd., New York. 
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ends. Such allusions subtly displayed 
the scholar’s literary erudition for all 
his friends and visitors to admire. 

Although abundant and inexpen- 
sive compared with the rarer hard- 
woods, it was bamboo that captured 
the scholar’s imagination. Long used to 
fashion domestic utensils, strong and 
flexible bamboo was also the perfect 
symbol of resilience and integrity. 
Eventually, bamboo-carving became 
popular among the literati, and schol- 
ars shaped their own wrist rests, 
brush holders and brush handles 
from the versatile and easy-to-carve 
plant. Many of the bamboo objects 
made for the scholar’s table elo- 
quently link painting, poetry and 
calligraphy by combining a carved 
landscape with a poem in the appro- 
priate calligraphic style. 

In addition to beautiful and func- 
tional objects, the scholar’s table often 
held more playful accessories—a pol- 
ished walnut or fanciful jade amulet. 
Small fantastic rocks were admired as 
microcosmic symbols of the beauty 
and diversity of nature. 

According to the Confucian Ana- 
lects, it is only when art and nature 
are harmoniously blended that the 
true gentleman is born. In the art- 
istry of the scholar’s table, these qual- 
ities are exquisitely represented. And 
in the details of each of the scholar’s 
implements, the lineaments of his 
universe can be discerned. 













































BOOKCASE: 

| Exceptional bureau 

: bookcase of burr 

elm stained to 

- resemble tortoise- 
shell and inlaid 
with pewter in the 
manner of Coxed 
and Woster, circa 
1690: height-84”, 
width-40”. 


GLOBES: 

Fine Regency 
terrestrial and 
celestial globes 
by H.&T.M. Bardin 
on turned 
satinwood stands 
with ebonized 
decoration, circa 
1820: height-4512”. 
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Kentshire Galleries, Ltd. 
am U 37 East 12th Street 

t New York, NY 10003 
(212) 673-6644 





America’s leading resource for professional buyers of English Antiques. 
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| A 16th century Istrian marble wellhead, 
| complete with columns and overthrow. 
| Height: 8' 10" Width: 6' 10" Depth: 8' 1" 
Period panelled rooms, Antique Fireplaces. 


Wrought iron entrance gates, 
Classical statuary, garden temples, 


vases, seats, fountains, etc. 
| Interior designers welcome 
| For full colour brochure please send $10 to 
Crowther of Syon Lodge London Road A 
Isleworth: Middlesex *° TW7 5BH° England 
| 


Tel: 011441 560 7978 ° Telex: 8951308 


Syon Lodge is open Monday to Friday 9 a.m.—5 p.m. 
Saturday and Sunday 11 a.m. — 4.30 p.m. 





Also at 6 Old Bond Street London W.1. LON DON 


Tel: 011441 493 8688 
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Paying Better Than Ever. 
Back in 1872, San 


Francisco’s first cable cars were 
called “Hallidie’s folly.” Today, 
they’re America’s only mobile 
historic monument. 

Some things never 
change. 

But one great American 
tradition has changed—U.S. 
Savings Bonds. Now Savings 
Bonds pay higher variable in- 
terest rates like money market 
accounts. That’s the kind of 
change anyone can appreciate. 

Just hold Savings Bonds 
for five years and you get the 
new variable interest rates. Plus, 
you get a guaranteed return. 

at means you can earn a lot 
more, but never less than 712%. 

You can purchase Bonds 
at almost any financial institu- 
tion. Or easier yet, through the 
Payroll Savings Plan where you 
work. 

Buy Savings Bonds. Like 
the cable car, they’re another 
part of our proud heritage. 

For the current interest 
rate and more information, call 


toll-free 1-800-US-Bonds. 
US. SAVINGS BONDS =. 
Paying Better Than Ever ~ 


Variable rates apply to Bonds purchased on 
and after-11/1/ BP and held at hee 5 years. 
Bonds purchased before 11/1/82 earn variable 
rates when held beyond 10/31/87. Bonds held 


less than 5 years earn lower interest. 


A public service of this publication. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
SUBSCRIBER HELP LINE 


Call Our Toll-Free Number 


1-800:2475470 


For Customer Service 



































As our valued customer, you deserve the best available service. We have 
staffed a toll-free number with specially trained personnel to answer 
your inquiries about payment, deliveries, and change of address. They 
will also correct your name and address on your Architectural Digest 
mailing label. 
Dial the above toll-free number for prompt, 
courteous customer service and receive fast 
results. Please have your mailing label or 
subscription notice on hand when you call. 
If you prefer, you may write us. Please 
attach your mailing label and send cor- 
respondence to: 


Architectural Digest 
P. O. Box 10040 
Des Moines, IA 50340-0040 





“TOO BUSY TO COOK?” 


A COLLECTION OF FAST & FABULOUS RECIPES 


*°" Bon Appétit 


Now there is an entire volume of imaginative, 
timesaving recipes compiled from Bon 
Appétit’s “Too Busy to Cook?” column. All 
can be completed in an hour or less, are 
deliciously different, are kitchen tested, 
and are perfect for today’s tastes 
and busy lifestyles. 






Includes: 
* more than 600 recipes 
* complete cross-referenced index 
* 48 full-color pages 
* special chapter heads with extra 
tricks, tips, and techniques to save time and much more! 


ORDER TODAY FOR A NO-RISK, 21-DAY FREE EXAMINATION. 


Your satisfaction is guaranteed. 


“TOO BUSY TO COOK?” IS YOURS FOR ONLY $19.95°* 


If you are not completely satisfied, you may return it within 21 days and owe nothing further. 


CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-421-4448 
Mon.-Fri. 9 A.M. - 5 P.M. Pacific Time. In California, call 1-800-252-2071. We'll be happy to bill you, or 
accept your credit card order (Visa/MasterCard accepted). Please allow 6 weeks for shipment. 

* Shipping, handling and applicable sales tax will be added. All orders subject to approval of The Knapp Press. 

©1985 Knapp Communications Corp. 





























SIMPLY ELEGANT. SIMPLY PRICED. 


Your complete source 


for fine furnishings. 


At discounted prices, of course. 





M 


P. O. Box 1150 ~ 2153 Lejeune Blvd. 
Jacksonville, N. C. 28541-1150 


TOLL FREE QUOTES: 1-800/334-2340 


ENTERTAINMENT WALL 








NAME 





STREET ADDRESS 


CITY 





STATE 





ZIP 








I'm interested in dramatic savings on 
fine furniture. Enclosed is my check for: 
$15 Eighteenth Century 
Catalog Library 


_____ $10 Contemporary Catalog 
Library 
_____ $10 French Catalog Library 
____ $10 Oriental Catalog Library 
$6 Leather Catalog, Samples 
Only mail orders accepted for catalogs. Orders outside the 


Continental United States add $3 postage fee for every 
$5 increment 








JEWELRY AUCTION, INC. 


Presents 
THE FREDERIC REMINGTON BRONZE COLLECTION 


Wounded Bunkie 
H-22 3/4” L-22 1/2” W-11 3/4” 


We are now offering the entire 
series of the bronze sculptures of 
Frederic Remington. Also 
available are other fine recasts of 
the works of artists such as Russell, 
Bayre, P.J. Mene, Moigniez, 
Fraser, Kauba, Humphris and 
Volton. The entire collection con- 
tains works in the style of Art Deco, 
Art Nouveau, Classical, Western 
and numerous animal studies. 


JEWELRY AUCTION, INC. 


21 South U.S. Hwys. 17-92 
Casselberry, FL 32707 
Phone (305) 339-9103 

TOLL FREE 1-800-521-3179 
Call or write for FREE Catalog 


ALL DEALERS WELCOME 


‘Largest Bronze Supplier In The World”’ 





Visits 











Leonor Fini 
continued from page 162 


inalterable seasons, the ancestors, the 
gods. She posed for the camera in 
magnificent swirling, glittering cloaks, 
framed her face in perruques of 
plumes and fur, or was photographed 
in a bejeweled and horned headdress, 
emerging like Astarte from a forest of 
writhing boughs. eal 

The sphinx recurs in her written 
and visual imagery. As a little girl, 
very proper in sailor blouse and 
straw hat, she liked to climb on the 





“I don’t paint to 
calm. The paintings are | 
disturbing; I know it.” | 

—Leonor Fint_ ~* 





back of a porphyry sphinx on the 
grounds of Trieste’s Miramare Castle: 
There are small, exquisite examples of 
sphinxes among the objects in her 
apartment, and two stone sculptures 
drowse half-draped in ivy in the gar- 
den of her country house. “They are 
human and animal at the same time, 
and so are more than either.” If she 
were an animal she would choose to 
be a cat, of course, or a tiger. “But ti- 
gers are less beautiful,” she declares. 
“Their noses are too long.” j 
In one of her books, Mourmour, she 
recounts the experiences of a semi- - 
magical creature born of an un- 
known human father and a feline 
mother, and describes how he wit- 
nesses a féte for the moon, who arrives 
crinolined, her round face pallid from 
overpowdering, her feet uncertain in 
shoes a little too tight. The setting is 
based on an old monastery in Corsica 
where Leonor Fini and her friends © 
used to spend time, and where they” 
held equally spellbinding fétes, “ev- 
eryone in red, or in gold, or in blue.” * 
Leonor Fini: the myth and the 
woman are one. She paints danger- 
ous secrets from the depths of her ex- 
istence. Analyzing the symbols is 
something she leaves to others, for 
their beauty and terror are something 
perhaps not even she can face. 
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say. “They’re not museum pieces, but 
I love what I have.” 

Carleton Varney is amused by such 
observations: ‘’She’s being under- 
stated when she says that—as is her 
nature. She’s frequently up in New 
York for the auctions, and she has 
quite a few museum pieces.” Mr. 
Hamilton, owner of one of West Vir- 
ginia’s largest coal mines, is quite a 
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Commanding Inspirations 
By Kevin Buckley 


THOMAS BRITT IS a busy man. He and 
the staff of his New York interior de- 
sign firm may handle as many as 
twenty major projects at a time and 
finish close to thirty each year. Those 
projects have been as small as a New 
York pied-d-terre, as vast as an Indian 
palace and as theatrical as the décor 
for the Houston Opera Ball. 

Today it seems inevitable that Britt 
would become an interior designer, 
even though he had other plans 
when he was younger. Indeed, in ret- 
rospect, those early ambitions clearly 
contributed to the versatility and 
drama that distinguish his work. 

“I was always interested in art and 


















PHOTOGRAPHY: FELICIANO 











Twenty years ago Thomas Britt created what 
he considers his “first personal design state- 
ment,” the interiors of his Long Island coun- 
try house. Since then he has made only minor 
changes in the décor of the reconstructed 
18th-century barn. LEFT: Low, horizontal fur- 
nishings in the living room help to empha- - 
size the airiness of the space. “The flowers are * 
a great part of the house’s look,” he says. The 
long table is by Jean-Michel Frank. Top: A 
selection of objects, such as a bronze Chinese * 
vase and an Edo-period Japanese kettle, sug- 
gest the designer’s fascination with the Far 
East. The 1920s gouache is by Marcel Vertés. 








continued on page 216 
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Commanding Inspirations 
continued from page 214 


architecture,” says Britt. “When I was 
very young | thought I was going to 
be an artist; then in my early teens 
I entertained ambitions of becoming 
a set designer in Hollywood or on 
Broadway.” As a child in Kansas 
City, he would rummage through 
junkyards and foundries searching 
for treasures—from patio furniture to 
old chandeliers. His first two com- 
missions, done in his early teens, 
were designing the gardens of his 
parents and grandparents. 

At eighteen, Britt received a schol- 
arship to Parsons School of Design in 
New York. After graduating—he also 
spent time at Parsons in Europe—he 
went on to New York University, 
where he received his bachelor of sci- 
ence degree. Then, just as he was 
about to go to Yale to study architec- 
ture, he decided that he was really 
more interested in interior design. 


3 
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He began his career as a member of 
W&J Sloane’s fifty-person decorating 
staff, and spent four and a half years 
with the company. “I started at the 
very bottom and when I left I was at 
the top,” he says. At twenty-seven, he 
set out on his own. One of his first! 
clients was an old friend from Kansas 
City who is now Mrs. Charles H. 
Price II, wife of the United States 4m- 
bassador to the Court of St. James’s.| 
After his work with Carol Price, 
word of his abilities began to spread] 
and, he says, “that’s when all these| 
other jobs began to spring up.” | 

Britt is forthright in his assessment 


of other designers, and one whom he 
| 





Chunks of coral and colored glass set on an 
Art Déco table complement the bedroom’s fo- 
cal point—a painted mirror designed in the 
1930s by Britt’s mentor, Rose Cumming. She} 
later gave it to him as a gift. Arabesque-and- 
fretwork-patterned wallpaper from Woodson. | 
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particularly admires is Albert Had- 
ley. “The thing I think is so great 
about Hadley is that he can do any- 
thing. Anything. From straight con- 
temporary to very traditional; from 


' a grand French room to an English 
_ room; from a tiny apartment to a 
_ place that has a hundred rooms.” 


Britt addresses the question of his 
own style when he recalls one client 


_ who had just finished with another 
_ designer, but called him in anyway 
' because “she wanted me to sort of 
« give it a little oomph—to give it ‘the 


Britt look.’ ” Although he has worked 
in a variety of styles, he does agree 
there is a recognizable quality linking 
all his designs. 

“T would say that my look is actu- 


1 ally a very organized one,” he says. 
) “All rooms should be comfortable, so 
| I work with whatever space is avail- 





able by carefully arranging the furni- 


' ture—no matter what the size of the 


room. I like pairs or sets of lounge 
chairs and big sofas. And whatever 
period I’m working in, I prefer the 


| way the furniture is laid out in eigh- 


teenth-century rooms. The furniture 
arrangements must work with the 


| architecture and allow people to sit 
| together without dragging chairs 
j around. At the same time, I want a 
} room to have,a throwaway look to 
| it—still orderly, but easy. 


“T like a lot of mirrors,” he con- 
tinues, “but, of course, it’s all a matter 


| of what's appropriate. When I do use 
| mirrored walls, I do it in a big way 
jand it always responds to the archi- 
jtecture. I’m interested in extremely 
} classical decoration and highly styl- 
}ized rooms. Classical could even 
mean contemporary. It doesn’t have 
ja thing to do with period. Classical 


| to me means timeless and strong.” 
| Britt often refers to the history of 


art and design, and he makes it clear 
)that an awareness of history influ- 
ences his decisions and priorities. 


) Designers really need to have a very 


)thorough knowledge of history and 
‘antiques so they can easily identi- 


‘fy pieces and know what they’re 
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“Oh, Lady Carlton, it was aoe grand of you to invite 
Arthur and me to your kitchen.” 


_ Akitchens a kitchen! 
Right? fers sa 


Of course not! Because when a 
kitchen is at its best, it becomes a 
truly special retreat for good food, 
conversation—and creativity. 
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putting together,” he explains. “You 
can mix things and the result can be 
either fabulous or a disaster. There’s 
a definite art to mixing.” 

But the most important ingredient 
in the design process, Britt believes, is 


_ the client. His definition of the ideal 


client is “someone who really knows 
enough about decoration or is recep- 
tive to learning.” Most of his clients— 
many of them are close friends—are 
“wonderful. Once you set the stage 
for them, they can move objects 
around, do flowers, make the thing 
really come alive.” Others, however, 


“will leave everything just the way 


we left it—ten years ago,” he says. 
All these concerns—history, his 

own aesthetic, his clients’ wishes— 

are involved in the design process. 


Suitably enough, the most important 


part of that process recalls his early 
ambition to be an artist. As Britt tells 
it, all those issues ignite in a single 


_ flash of clarity, something like an ar- 


tistic vision, Recalling an experience 


| he had while strolling with some cli- 


ents around their bare property out- 
side New York, he says, “I could see 
the entire house sitting on the prop- 
erty, finished, with gardens. I could 


> see every room. 


“When I yisualize a room or a 
house,” he continues, “generally I 
form the whole idea in my head and 
know exactly how I want it to look— 


| almost immediately—just as if the 


‘whole thing is already finished. And 


| Ican see straight through anything. It 
; really doesn’t matter what kind of 


shape the place is in.” 

After that, of course, comes the 
business of measuring, committing the 
plan to paper, perfecting the idea and 
seeing the project through with his 
staff. That work takes time, but after 
the initial flash of perception, it is 
all a matter of careful follow-through. 

Does he have a unique way of see- 
ing? Britt relishes the comparison 
with Mozart who, it is often ~said» 
could hear entire symphonies from 
beginning to end, all at once, in his 
head. On the other hand, he asks, 
“Don’t most designers do that?” 0 
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TRAVEE-NOTES- JAN MO@NNIS 


MANY CITIES have their talismans or 
tokens, by which they leave their 
imprint upon the half-unconscious 
mind. When I think of Sydney, for 
instance, immediately I see that opera 
house; when I think of Paris, I am 
transported to cafés in the sun; but 
when I think of Stockholm, I hear 
and see emblems that are altogether 
more unexpected—namely flags. 
Hear them first, because for me 
the most Stockholmy of Stockholm 
sounds is the slap, slap of ensigns 
whipped and crackled by the wind— 
an exuberant, invigorating sound, 
akin to the exhaust note of a suddenly 
accelerating sports car. See them sec- 
ond, because in my mind’s eye, at 
least, the center of Stockholm seems 
a regular festivity of flags, streaming 
from almost every rooftop, massed 
along the skylines of grand hotels, 
billowing from ships’ masts and the 
sterns of launches, lordly on palace 
facades, welcoming above theaters, 
concert halls and department stores. 
They are nearly all the blue-and- 
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Carl Milles’s haunting Angels Musicians is lo- 
cated on Lidingé Island. It is part of the 
Millesgarden begun by the sculptor in 1951. 





yellow crossed flags of Sweden, ap- 
parently brand-new, and they make 
this particular impression upon me, I 
suppose, because they emphasize the 
handsome distinction of Stockholm 
from any other capital on earth— 
honoring its own history, speaking 


MICHAEL O'NEILL 


Stockholm—Haven of Predictable Delights 


ABOVE: British writer Jan Morris finds Stock | 
holm a “sheltered, well-defended,” city, 
“aloof to the preposterous quarrels of the } 


Powers.” LEFT: Daylight dwindles over the 
cathedral Storkyrkan and the Royal Palace. 


its own language, cherishing its own 
culture, and remaining resolutely, 
successfully and perhaps a little com- 
placently aloof to the preposterous 
quarrels of the Powers. It feels to me 
always a permanent haven, shel- 
tered, well defended, making itself 
clear to all comers by the perpetual 
flying of flags. 

It even looks like that on the map. 
There it stands beside the ominous 
Baltic, facing Estonia, Finland and 


Leningrad across waters prowled by ~ 


submarines and crisscrossed no doubt 
with rival electronics. But a protective 
mesh of small islands shelters the city 
from gales and wars alike, and since 
they all have neat holiday houses on 
them and are sailed all about, if the 
weather is right, by blithe pleasure- 
boats, they are like a metaphysical 
barrier too, separating the world’s 


cruel realities from Stockholm’s kind 


and happy illusions. 


If they are illusions. Once past that’ 


sea-shield, a visitor soon begins to 
believe that Stockholm itself is the 


continued on page 222 
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TRAVEL NOTES: JAN MORRIS 


Stockholm—Haven of Predictable Delights 
continued from page 220 


Morris describes Stockholm as “islandlike, within successive rings of 
insulation.” ABOveE: Flags fly from the Grand Hotel, overlooking the 
harbor in the heart of the city. RIGHT: On an island in the Old City, 


the original structure of the lofty Riddarholmskyrkan dates from 1280. 


real world, and all the rest is foolish 
error. An elaborate system of water- 
ways guards Stockholm from the 
rear, too, so that the capital stands 
there islandlike, within successive 
rings and dikes of insulation, and 


COLOUR LIBRARY INTERNATIONAL 
yyy 
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feels altogether self-sufficient and 
self-reliant. This is an extremely com- 
fortable sensation, and it is perhaps 
not altogether fanciful to say that 
nearly all the people of Stockholm 
wear upon their faces a faint and per- 





fectly agreeable expression of self-| 
congratulation. «| 

How lucky we are, they seem al- 
ways to be thinking, how lucky and) 
how rich! And sitting over a cup of! 
matchless Stockholm coffee in the} 





AANA alga ac Mca vega 
was ready: Something soft and sexy on the 
Kenwood, champagne on ice. 

VAMC am ap wm ALC 0 
“A Man and a Woman’ on the VCR, I think 
she got a little suspicious. 

But there was no turning back. 

So I turned down the sound and 
Bua cme enema Lee amcem Arias 
OT mimi 

She said yes before I got 


the words out of my mouth. 
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Kungstradgarden, say, between the 
opera house and the harbor, watch- 
ing those fortunate burghers go by, 
I find it hard not to think the same 
way myself—as though some of their 
very Swedishness has seized me by 
osmosis, enriched me with silver kro- 
nor, given me a permanent job with 
inflation-linked pension prospects 
and excused me forever from military 
service or ideological conflict. 

This is a hallucinatory reaction, 
and actually most things in Stock- 
holm, in my view, are oddly height- 
ened. Everything is more so, as it 
were. The city planners, deprived of 
the professional opportunities af- 
forded elsewhere in Europe by the 
destruction of the Second World War, 
have made up for it by destroying 
huge slabs of Stockholm themselves 
and modishly rebuilding them, but 
this remains, nevertheless, one of the 
most beautiful of all the world’s capi- 


Stockholm—Haven of Predictable Delights 


tals, in a distinctly exhibitionist way. 

That harbor, for instance, bang in 
the middle of the city, might be the 
centerpiece of some astonishingly 
elaborate marina. Not only is there a 
genuine windjammer permanently 
moored there (and floodlit at night)— 
not only is there a perpetual bustle of 
ships and boats—not only does the 
city palace of the Swedish royal fam- 
ily stand majestically on one shore 
and the monumental Grand Hotel, 
one of the most splendid hotel build- 
ings in Europe, on another—but ev- 
erywhere you look those flags fly too, 
and make you feel that if this did not 
happen to be Stockholm, there must 
be some boat show or maritime cele- 
bration going on throughout the city. 

Then Gamla Stan, the Old City of 
Stockholm, which is the innermost 
core of the place and the site of its 
original settlement, is almost more 
Old Cityish than is possible. Of 


JAN MORRIS 


course it is infested with tourism and 
prettied up by conservationists, but it 
remains a gloriously evocative medi- 
eval town, especially in the winter, 
when its streets are snowy and its 
nights are long. Then, how snug and 
inviting are the coffee shops of Gamla 
Stan, how merrily flows the hot 
spiced grog, how brilliantly gleams 
the tower of the Storkyrkan, Stock- 
holm’s cathedral, above the fairy-tale 
roofs and chimneys of the place, and 
what fun it is to slither home along 
the icy cobbles after a long sustain- 
ing dinner in some well-warmed and 
gregarious cellar! 

For the social pleasures of this 
city, too, are a bit theatrical, if only 
because the victuals are quite exotic. 
Reindeer tongues and crayfish are 
delicacies of the Stockholm diet, and 
there are stalwart potted specialties, 
strange fruits and smoked fish that 


continued on page 224 





Orchestrating special moments in life requires a certain 
amount of freedom. With Kenwood's full range of Home Entertain- 
ment Systems, you can choose from a spectrum of performance- 
matched systems, or create your own from Kenwood's line of 


superior components. 


The system pictured is fully remote controlled and includes 
a 26” cable-ready color monitor. A 7OW* per channel integrated 
audio/video receiver. A HiFi VHS stereo video recorder with 14-day, 
8-event programming. Kenwood's full logic auto-reverse cassette 
deck. A linear tracking, fully automatic turntable. And a pair of 


150W 3-way tower speakers. 


The Home Entertainment System. Designed by Kenwood 


for people with a flair for improvisation. 


KENWOOD 
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Fine French Antiques of the 18th Century 


Effective March 1, 1985 
The Crescent, 2200 Cedar Springs—Suite 368, Dallas, Texas 75201 


always seem to emanate some bitter, | 





Carved from 
one piece 

of Iroko 

in Siam for 
the 1930 
Coloniale 
Exposition 
held in Paris. 
Coated in 
Japanese 
lacquer. 
Height 5’ 1’, 
width 63”, 
depth 31%”. 


FRANCE 33 Quai Voltaire, Paris, France 75007, Telephone (1) 42 61 19 88, (1) 47 03 45 13 
NEW YORK By Appointment Only, Telephone (212) 355-1922 


THE ULTIMATE 
LUXURY VACATION — 





A World Cruise by Private Jet 


This October a small group of 
world adventurers step 
aboard a magnificently appointed 
wide-bodied L-1011 and cruise 
the world in elegant style. 


will 


The spacious Private Jet includes 
first class seating for everyone, 
elegant lounges and a large stand 
up bar. Dining is sumptuous and 
our flight attendants will pamper 
you with superb service. 











tangy excitement distilled out of the 
frozen North. 

My favorite meal on earth is a 
winter Sunday’s luncheon in the vo- 
luptuously decorated restaurant of 
the Stockholm Opera House, when 
the darkness of the Swedish evening 
falls long before the meal is over, 
and one is left there, in the dramatic 
light of the flambeaux blazing out- 
side the windows, working one’s way 
through a magical cornucopia of her+ 
rings, unknown meats, miscellaneous 
berries and aquavit. 

I write as I myself find Stockholm} 
Residents, however, may well feel de- 
pressed by the long northern nights 
that so exercise my fancy, and of 
course it is always said that a Garbo- 
esque streak of melancholy is one of 
this city’s traits. 

But it never infects me. My visits 
to the city are very brief excursions, 
purely for pleasure, and in a topsy- 
turvy way they are like escapades for 
me. I find myself paradoxically in- 
toxicated by Stockholm’s stability, se- 
curity, and even its sameness. I am 
drunk with the certainty of it—the 
buses that always run on time, the 
telephones that always work, the 
timeless hoot of the old excursion 
boats, the unvarying courtesy of pass- 
ersby, the mass return of the yachts 
from the archipelago at the end of the 
weekend, the plush of old restau- 
rants, the glint of ornament in the 
Baroque churches, the stylized stamp 
of the sentries outside the Swedish 
Royal Palace. ... 

But I never want too long a de- 





Partial view of Private Jet lounge 





bauch among these somewhat pre- 
dictable delights. After a few days I 
pine to leave the haven of Stockholm 
after all, to get out through that- 
screen of bourgeois pleasure-islands 
into the rough-and-tumble world: 
outside, where nothing stays the 
same, where greater risks are run and 
vaster prizes fought for, and where 
the varied flags of all the nations fly, 
more tattered perhaps, more baleful 
too, but with a wilder grandeur.0 


Follow the sun across the pacific to Fiji and exotic New Guinea. 
Included are the Far Eastern countries of Japan, China, Hong Kong 
and Thailand. There is Mauritius in the Indian Ocean, a Wing Safari 
of East Africa, Abidjan in West Africa, and a fantasia of events in the 
Moroccan city of Marrakech. 


Let us reserve a special place for you on our 10th annual 36 day 
World Cruise by Private Jet. The all inclusive cost is $23,000 per 
person. Departs October 7, 1986. Ask for our brochures. 





Orient & China (_] Europe 

(] China (Only) LJ India 

(J South America Africa 

(J South Pacific ] Middle East 











_] Horizon Cruises’ Barging & Ballooning 
_] Mediterranean Luxury Cruises 
Helicopter Cruises In France 











(] World Cruise by Private Jet 
[ 
[ 
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hEMPHiI Hemphill Harris Travel Corporation 
panel 16000 Ventura Boulevard Suite 200 + Encino, California 91436 


(818) 906-8086 * Inside CA (800) 252-2103 * Outside CA (800) 421-0454 





ADOLF SEHRIN 

























Adolph Sehring’s landscapes, seascapes, still lifes and character 
studies combine a photographic awareness of detail, filtered | 
through the warmth and precision of an artist whose earliest 
influences were from the Impressionist school. | 

His skills illuminate the commonplace and elevate them to i 
experiences of simple beauty, complex only in the levels of pleasure ff 
they bring. 

Sehring’s already well established career, is sure to skyrocket 
as the American Realist artists of the 20th Century take their 
preordained place in world recognition and appreciation. 

For further information on the opportunity to acquire one of | 
Mr. Sehring’s superb paintings, graphics, or sculptures, please call ff 
Center Art Galleries- Hawaii on our nationwide toll-free number, 
1-(800)-367-7026. 

Mr. Sehring will be in attendance at a major exhibition of his 
new works at our Gallery at the Hyatt Regency-Maui, March 1986. 


CEN TER ART acosstarsiome won 
GALLERIES-HAWA 


Post Office Box 15577, Honolulu, Hawaii 96830-5577 ; 
NATIONWIDE TOLL FREE (800) 367-7026 TELEX 743-1766 CAGHI 


Serving Our International Clientele from 8 Hawaiian Galleries. 
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READER'S DIRECTORY 





A listing of the designers, architects and 
galleries featured in this issue: 


Pages 108-115: 


Robert A. M. Stern Architects Sydney L. Moss Ltd. 
211 West Sixty-first Street 51 Brook Street 

New York, New York 10023 London W1 
212/246-1980 England 


44-1-629-4670 


Pages 116-123: 


Michael Taylor, asip Spink & Son Ltd. 
9 Twenty-fifth Avenue North ; 5-7 King Street “y 
San Francisco, California 94121 London SW1 

415/668-7668 England ; 


44-1-930-7888 


Sandy Walker, AIA 


2666 Hyde Street Michael B. Weisbrod, Inc. | 
San Francisco, California 94109 906 Madison Avenue 
415/885-0800 New York, New York 10021 


212/734-6350 
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(( ) Pages 124-131: : 
To the Manor Born eorige Royaux Pages 152-155: : ln 
31, rue d’Anjou Juan Montoya, AsID \ TT 
: 75008 Paris 80 Eighth Avenue ' 
What more apt way to describe the Ree New York, New York 10011 ; 
handsome and unusual Lions Head 33072 265=9345 212/242-3622 ' 


Table? An authentic and exact replica 
of a solid cast iron table that dates 

















back to 19th Century Ireland, the Pages 132-139: Pages 170-175: 

Lions Head Table will fit perfectly in Alex Riley/Roger Harned Melvin Dwork, asip , 
any setting. Ideal for showing off a 2760 Sacramento Street 405 East Fifty-sixth Street } 
large lamp or ferns and plants. Perfect San Francisco, California 94115 New York, New York 10022 i 
as a game table or for the patio, den, 415/921-3599 212/759-9330 






sun porch or garden room — a dis- 
tinctive hall table, luncheon table or 






















: Saar eats a ee Pages 146-151: Pages 176-181: 

a eoecee Die eae ae APO Bluett and Sons Ltd. Russell Foutz Indian Room 

: 5 48 Davies Street 301 West Main 

The Lions Head Table, part of the London W1 Farmington, New Mexico 87401 
Manor House Collection, is available England 505/325-9413 










for $375. with a highly-polished white 44-1-629-4018 


Carrara marble with gray vein top. 















Or you may choose it with a 1” solid Hogback Trading Co. 

oak top for $295. Both prices include Frank Caro Gallery Star Route 2, Box 57 _ 

delivery. Legs are finished in tradi- 41 East Fifty-seventh Street Waterflow, New Mexico 87421 
New York, New York 10022 505/598-5154 


tional black, antique white or spruce 
green. 


Table is 26” diameter and 284” high in 


212/753-2166 
















Packard's Indian Trading Company Inc. 








marble. Assembles easily in minutes. Giséle Croés The Plaza East 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Allow 6-8 26, boulevard de Waterloo Santa Fe, New Mexico 87501 
weeks for delivery. 1000 Brussels 505/983-9241 

5 Belgium 


32-2-511-8216 









Tobe Turpen’s Indian Trading Co. 
1710 South Second 

R. H. Ellsworth Ltd. Gallup, New Mexico 87301 

960 Fifth Avenue 505/722-3806 

New York, New York 10021 

212/535-9249 











Send Lions Head Table as follows: 
_] Marble Top $375. ) Oak Top $295. 


Choice of Legs: 
LJ Black [J] White [J Green 


[_] Check enclosed (_] Money Order 
LJ VISA () AMEX [] MasterCard 

_] Send free folder 

(for Mass. delivery add 5% sales tax) 


Mat 
‘Beg 


































Don Woodard’s Indian Trading Post 
27688 Highway 160 

E & J Frankel Ltd. Cortez, Colorado 81321 

1020 Madison Avenue 303/565-3986 

New York, New York 10021 

212/879-5733 
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Hendrix/ Allardyce A 
Address Nicholas Grindley Inc. 335 North La Cienega Boulevard . 
City 38 Marlborough, Walton Street Los Angeles, California 90048 
London SW3 213/654-2222 “a 
State England : : Palm Springs: 619/328-2128 





44-1-584-3473 (by appointment only) 


Signature 
New York: 212/772-7888 
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MANOR HOUSE CREATIONS 







: Johnstone-Fong, Inc. Dorothy Draper & Co. 
37/2 County Road 1710 Locust Street 60 East Fifty-sixth Street 
Plympton, Massachusetts 02367 Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19103 New York, New York 10022 






(617) 585-8124 215/732-8376 212/758-2810L) 




















ANTIQUARIAN TRADERS WAREHOUSE SALE | 
OVER 7,000 INCREDIBLE PIECES ... UP TO 50% OFF 



















14 pc. American Mahogany Carved 
Griffin Matched Dining Set 


Hooded Griffin Sideboard, en Suite 





;pe. Renaissance Revival Parlour Set fs ; : 
fe dohn Jelliff and Inlaid Coffee Table Gilt-wood LXV French Marble Top 


Table, 18th Century (62” x 38”) 





Rare Oak Extra Grade Wooton 


Hous Sv Bombe w/Rocketeller Style Gallery 


China/Display Cabinet 





American Renaissance 
Revival Hall Mirror 


' 
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Incredible 2 Pc. Art Deco Desk 





American Victorian Walnut Cylinder 
Desk, Extraordinary quality 





5 pe. Mahogany Inlaid French Bombe’ 
‘Bed Set with Ormolu Mounts 


CTORIAN WALNUT: 

Vooton Desks e@ Parlour Sets 
*edestal Desks e Inlaid Tables 
sed Sets 
sookcases 
[all Pieces 


[LERICANA OAK: 
4”-72" Rolltop Desks 

-Piining Sets e File Cabinets 
‘artners Desks @ Chairs & Tables 
onference Sets @ Chinas 


UNTRY FRENCH: 
Pini e Bed Sets 


e Pool Tables 


e Writing Tables 

e Chairs 

e Vitrines 

e Etched Windows 


wivel Chairs 
0okcases 
rmoires 


e Bars/TV Cabinets 


& Bookcase by Louis Majorelle 


ees | 


WAREHOUSE ADDRESS: 
1050 S. STANFORD AVENUE 
LOS ANGELES, CA 90021 
(213) 627-2144 


SHOWROOM: 
8483 MELROSE AVENUE 
LOS ANGELES, CA 90069 


9 pe. Art Nouveau Dining Set 
by Louis Majorelle 


ART NOUVEAU: 
e Dining Sets 

e Desks 

e Parlour Sets 

e Vitrines 

ART DECO: 

e Chandeliers 

e Clocks/Statues 
ENGLISH: 


e Tables 

e Bed Sets 

e Clocks/Statues 
e Buffets/Bars 


e Dining Sets 
@ Bed Sets 


e Partners Desks ¢ Library Tables 
e Chesterfield Sofas & Wing Chairs 


ARCHITECTURAL ITEMS: 


e Railings 
e Ceilings 


e Leaded Glass 
e Entryways 


NEW 1986 REVISED CATALOGUE 
AVAILABLE $10 
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NEGEL BAR ETLE®EE 


67, ST. THOMAS STREET, LONDON S.E.1 ENGLAND. TEL: 01-378 7895. 
"> Dealers in The Finest Antique Chimneypieces in Marble Stone and Wood. 
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A special advertising 
section for the California reader 
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Furniture/Fabrics/Accessories 





LOS ANGELES ¢ ROME ® PARIS 





Showroom: 451 North Robertson Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90048 
Telephone: (213) 859-1488 / Telex: 3715812 EURITALIA 


Thru Your Interior Designer or Architect 
Wroolie & Lo Presti DISTRIBUTION INQUIRIES INVITED Brancantichita 


San Francisco Chicago 
(415) 863-8815 (312) 822-0751 
















a _JACQUELYNN KRESMAN _)_. 
_ STEPPING INTO A COASTAL PARADISE 


“Last Light” 40" x 60’ Oil on Panel 





Pe Beach” 36" x 24" Oil on Panel 


This Month In Carmel 





One-Woman Show 
Jacquelynn Kresman will be present 
— Champagne Reception — 
Saturday, March 29, 5-9 pm . 


Sem ae oct m las else 





ORT Iie Cig ae 30" x 40" Oil on Panel 
Complimentary color brochure 
available upon request 


Eugene Garin, James Fetherolf, Alex Dzigurski, 
Wendell Brown, Mario B. Simic, Anthony Casay, Dave Dalton, Full Color Catalogue $15.00 
Maurice Meyer, Kresman, Montague Dawson, Mirich, (64 Pages, 48 Artists Featured) 
Chapelet, David Thimgan, Galien LaLoue, Cortes, Blanchard, 
Valere, Guidou, Cambour, Corsius, Lambert, Mourier, Markov, 


Dyf, de Korte, Gravina, Andre Balyon, Paul Moon, Ret tee 
EEE Slaughter, Bernard Wynne, David Garcia, John Haskins, ent Herb Mignery, Chester Armstrong, 
Maurice Martin, Steven Sande, James Verdugo, Robert Wood, Gene Zesch, E. MacQueen, After Frederic Remington, 
Roberto Lupetti, Stanley Maxwell Brice, Sikorski, Charles Russell, Cyrus Dallin, Jules Moignez, 
Mary Crafton, Fritz Goosen, Maxfield Parrish Charles Sykes, Emmanuele Villanis, James Earle Fraser. 


sg] Simic Galleries 


For The Ultimate Experience In Fine Art 


= West Coast’s largest—Representing over 70 renowned artists 
os oa 3 locations, corner of San Carlos & Sixth P.O. Box 5687, Carmel-By-The-Sea, CA 93921 
ep m (408) 624-7522, CA only 1-800-221-2517, National 1-800-821-5387 
NG Ee id Ave., Te ie ee a (206) 622-6644, WA Only 1-800-622-ARTS, National 1-800-248-ARTS 
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“Country House” Fine Portuguese Needlepoint - Available in all sizes 


AGA JOHN ORIENTAL RUGS 





La 
Psayear 








= Pacific Design Center - Space 182 
Los Angeles «CA : (213) 657-0890 

® Beverly Hills Showroom ; 
Beverly Hills - CA « (213) 659-4444 

= Design Center South - Space 106°. 

guna Niguel - CA: (714) 643 +245. 
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Designing and Building a Custom Home. 
Robert H. Gorman Co., Inc. specializes in the design 
and construction of estate homes in both contemporary 
and traditional styles. Please call for our free brochure 
which offers advice on planning and building a quality 
home in a cost effective manner. 

Robert H. Gorman Co., Inc. 
1200 Gough St. #23B, San Francisco, CA 94109 
(415) 776-1799 
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8109 S. Greenleaf Ave., Whittier 90602 
(213) 698-9461 ‘(800) 826-7056 
Write For Free Brochure ; 


INTERIOR DESIGN ACCESSORIES td FINE FURNISHINGS 
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Aipund the Weld. \ 


A world of choices. 


‘ 
The world is ~ 
your oyster f 
and your. 
| gE caviar, too. 
We ee ae every whim. Every- _ 
where. Be catered to by more staff. Royal. 
Pampering is the essence of Royal Viking Line. 
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The ultimate in Viking Adventuring, our 2 


Around the World Cruise, departs January 16, 
1987 round trip Ft. Lauderdale or January 28 
Los Angeles/Ft. Lauderdale. Be lured by an 
itinerary generous 
with time in Australia 
and New Zealand. 
And by a Mediter- 
ranean that dazzles 
with jewels. Monte 
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Around the World. 
A choice of worlds. 


Carlo. Barcelona. 
» Rome. This cruise 
has it all. Even the 
Taj Mahal! 103/91 
days with free first class air fare, $19,201 to 
$86,417. Segments with free economy air fare, 
$2,316 to $73,295. 
. See your travel agent today. For 
a brochure, call 800-862-1133. (In | 
Sg m Georgia, 404-237-3526). Or write] sy 
oyal Viking Line, Dept. ADM One Em-|f 
barcadero Ctr, 
San Francisco, 
CA 94111. 
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If your neighbor down the street has a special their way to your delightful addition. And of course 


< 


smile on his face these past few days, he's they won't want to leave. SOLARIUMS BY 
a probably installed a room addition of glass and SOLARFLEX can’t be held responsible for your 
‘M}) extruded aluminum—a room that lets the outdoors sudden new found popularity. But at those times in 
I }* in and indoors out. SOLARFLEX SOLARIUMS are a the morning when you want to watch the flowers in 
inte} permanent room addition designed to make your your garden greet the morning breeze, or in the 
(|) home as livable as can be at a price you can live evening when you just want to sit and share a quiet 
r.|) with. These additions are easily installed, with the evening’s sunset. . .for that special place to feel 
~“|Testrength and permanency equal to any type of happy in, we can help you capture the moment. We 
“0.|7 construction! Once you’ve installed your Solarium also have finely crafted wood-frame greenhouse 
and your friends discover what great taste you have, systems. All solariums 
not to mention foresight, in improving your already manufactured in Los : 
.C tasteful home, they'll all want to come over often, Angeles, California f 


stay longer at each visit and somehow, they'll find for immediate delivery. 








FOR FREE ESTIMATE, Call Now. (818) 906-2655/(213) 550-7900 1-800-443-2224 
17547 Ventura Boulevard, Encino, CA 91316 
Showroom hours Monday-Friday 9-5, Saturday-Sunday 11-4 p.m. 
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A work of Fine Art. 
Oriental Rugs. 


ANTIQUE KERMANSHAH; 44” x 6'8” 


One of the largest showrooms with the finest 
selection of new, old, semi-antique & antique 
rugs in Southern California; suited for the most 
particular of tastes. Fine hand-made rugs 
carefully selected by the Artist's Choice from 
around the world. 


Oriental Rug Exchange 


DIRECT IMPORTERS 


339 NORTH LA CIENEGA BOULEVARD 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90048 
(213) 657-1100 


CALL FOR AN APPOINTMENT TO VISIT OUR SHOWROOM 





_¢8___ CALIFORNIA COLLECTION 
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Mid 19th Century English Secretary Bookcase 
Made of Walnut with inlayed Pearl on drawer pulls, circa 1860 





SE) Ba Cy Oca le aie 10K As) 
FINEST 
HOMES, OFFICE SUITES AND 
INTIMATE HOTELS 


Full Carpentry and 
Fabric Workshops to Suit 


By Direct Import 
From Europe and The Americas 


OCEAN AVENUE & MONTE VERDE 
CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA, CALIFORNIA 
(408) 624-7178 


— NATIONWIDE DELIVERY SERVICE — 
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ARCHITECTURAL ACCOUTREMENTS, CARVED AND SCULPTURED IN SOLID 
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Jor 
FACTORY AND SHOWROOM ae 4 
z 16506 AVALON BOULEVARD / CARSON, CALIFORNIA 90746-1096 / (213) a 


TO THE TRADE—CATALOG AVAILABLE $5.00 moe, Wf 





Country English & French 
Antique Furniture & Accessories 
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B A D A G H | N O 70 > BLVD., VENICE 


gig North La Cienega Boulevard, Los Angeles 90069 - Phone 213 657-6810 213-823-6512 
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many different kinds of unique Tribal Rigs, 
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-& Contpany, Inc., 440 South Lake Avenue, Pasadena, Oe re oe 101° 
, . (213) 681-7634», 
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RIORS DESIGNED FOR THE ESTATES OF YOUR MIND 


JACK . 
JOSCPH 
&(.O. 
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“| Purveyors of fine furniture for thirty-nine years featuring Henredon, Karges, Century, John Widdicomb 
| ' id Marbo. Located at 1105 Wilshire Blod., Santa Monica, CA 90401. For information call 213 393-3741. 
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FOR SUCCESS 


A fine watch has a way of defying the passage 
of time .. . From the graceful lines, the 
carefully matched diamonds to the 
technology of the Golden Shadow Quartz 
movement. 

Universal Geneve’s masterful styling includes 
both our “Venise Collection” from 325.00 to 
the “Splendide Diamond Collection” up to ~ 
+s fe URL 

See the extensive Universal Geneve 
Collection at these fine stores. 


‘Binders Jewelry 
Bae 


18th & 19th Century Furniture | 


1506 Redwood Hwy. Paintings © Bronzes ® Clocks | 


(714) 494-4820 


(415) 927-1466 
Open Daily - 10:00 am. - 5:00 p.m. 
362 N. Coast Highway, Laguna Beach 


on INTERIOR DESIGN SERVIC; 
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CALIFORNIA COLLECTION 


Big Canyon is a Lot Smaller Than You Think. 





One of Orange County's biggest names is growing smaller week by week, day 

; by day, lot by lot. 

Big Canyon. 

Where you'll find custom lots with views of the spectacular Big Canyon golf 
course, Saddleback Mountain and beyond. 
fie Where you can build a Mediterranean style home to take advantage of a California 

style of life. Outdoors. In the warm sun and cool breezes of Newport Beach. 
These are the custom home- 
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s ‘ sites of Fairway One. The last at ) 
P| Big Canyon. e 
Come and see them before WAC = : 
there's not a lot left. SN i 
Custom Homesites (Cc a (Canyon *Sales office open daily 
from 10:00 am to 5:00 pm 
From $320,000. Ae 1 Civic Plaza, Suite 325. ; | 
Newport Beach, 66 | 
IRVINE PACIFIC (714) 759-1136 i 
| 
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| NEWPORT BEACH 
i A Legacy of Style 














HALLORAN & SONS, LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF I8TH & ISTH CENTURY 
COUNTRY & PERIOD FURNITURE 


3800 E. COAST HWY., CORONA DEL MAR, CA 92656 
(714) 675-2583 









An elegant era 
Antique Pool wT 


IA COLLECTION 
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from beautiful Sedona, Arizona 


WORLD'S LARGEST 
SELECTION OF 
AUTHENTIC 
NAVAJO RUGS 


Garland's Navajo Rugs maintains thelargestand ~ 
finest selection of Navajo Rugs found anywhere. 

A largeinventory of beautiful antique rugs and 

blankets, along with the workoffamous-name , 
Hopi Kachina carvers, can 
also be found. Fine bas- 
kets and intricate sand- 
paintings round out the 
selection. 









Write today for our 


FREE 


Color Brochure 


ARLANO’S 


NAVAJO RUGS 


P.O. Box 851, Dept. A, Sedona, AZ 86336 


602-282-4070 
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AVERY BOARDMAN tp 


MANUFACTURER OF CUSTOM SOFAS AND SOFA BEDS 























Pl All Avery Boardman Sofas and Sofa Beds are Custom Built in 
C.O.M. or Boardman Fabric at Our Los cea hess 


SHOWROOM Ole ae ct 00 MONDAY THRU FRIDAY TO THE 17.03 O 


~ 8687 MELROSE AVENUE PACIFIC DESIGN CENTER Se cece Ve 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90069 (213) oe 
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Wr er 400 new recipes Ca iene ae 
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Z 
Ty More of the Best of Bon Appétit 
FREE for 21 days! 


Experience More of the Best of Bon Appétit in your home, 
FREE, on a no obligation, 21-day trial offer. Read it. 
Flip through page after page of glorious color pictures 
and delicious recipes. Cook from it, and serve rave 
review meals to family and friends. ‘Treat them to 
special dishes like Goat Cheese Pizza with Prosciutto 
and Sage, Stuffed Swordfish Italian Style and Coco- 
Amaretto Mousse. ‘Tantalize them with Mushroom 
Bisque, ‘Turkey a POrange and White Chocolate Ice 
Cream. If, after 3 weeks, you find it isn’t the most 
fabulous cookbook ever, then just return it to us and 
owe nothing further. But if, as over half a million happy 
cooks did with the first collection, you find you're 
delighted with More of the Best of Bon Appétit, all you ll 
owe us is just $19.95* It’s a small price to pay for THE 
BEST. Isn't it? 
Special FREE gift! 
Just for looking at More of the Best of Bon Appétit, we ll 
send you a book of sinfully delicious chocolate recipes, 
Chocolate Desserts. Its yours to keep, absolutely FREE, 
whether or not you keep More of the Best of Bon Appént. 
ORDER TODAY! 


Also available at your local bookstore and other fine retail stores. 


hat could be better than 





Name 

Address 

City State Zip 

i EEE enn 
* Shipping, handling and applicable sales tax will be added. F71 


the best? 


It's More of the Best of 
Bon Appétit! | 


A cookbook created with you, our readers, i| 
mind. It’s the best, most useful, most exciting — 
most helpful, most beautiful... most every 
thing cookbook ever. i | 
Chances are, you may already have a copy | 
The Best of Bon Appént. Over half a milli 
people have bought it since we published it ir | 
1979. ‘They've cooked with it. Entertainec 
with it. Loaned it to friends. Given it as gifts) 


And, time and time again, we’ve been “| 


for MORE! 


Discover The Best: 


@ Over 400 of THE BEST recipes publishec 
in BON APPETIT over the last five years. | 


@ Expert advice on bread and pizza makiaeg 
pastas, sauces, produce, wines, and othe 
topics, for THE BEST results every time! 


@ Over 48 pages of THE BEST full-color 
photographs to inspire you with new menu) 
and serving ideas! 










e A comprehensive index with over 1,200 en-+) | 
tries—THE BEST way to locate the ideal} 
recipe for your ingredients of choice. 


Detach coupon and mail to: 
The Knapp Press 
111 10th St. P.O. Box 10248 
Des Moines, Iowa 50336 


___ YES! Please send me copy/copies of MORE OF THE 
BEST OF BON APPETIT at $19.95 each* I understand that |) 
if not completely satisfied, I may return it within 21 days and | 
owe nothing further. I may keep CHOCOLATE DESSERTS } ° 
regardless. 


LC] Bill me CJ Charge my order to: [] MasterCard (] Visa | 
Card # | 





Exp. date 
(If MasterCard, include Interbank # shown above your name) 
Signature 


«(All credit card orders must have signature) 


Please allow 6-8 weeks for delivery. 
All orders subject to approval of The Knapp Press. 
© 1984 Knapp Communications Corp. 





NEWS 
To The Trade 
by Tad Gilmore 


Susan Lawrence brings seven years of 
appraising and stone identification to the 
fine gem and estate jewelry division of 
Warren Imports. Call for an appointment. 
She is a charming and generous gemolo- 
gist eager to share her expertise. Eilex 
Design is the leader in designing and in- 
stalling the ultimate large screen TV and 
better than theater quality sound sys- 
tems. No finer sound system is available. 
Owner-designer Yoshi Asahi's credentials 
are impressive. 

San Francisco is lucky to have Antique 
Faire—the ultimate country French source 
in the West—for the trade only. They are 
armoire specialist with lots of tables, chairs, 
buffets all from rural and rustic France. 
Lynne Deutch has designed her gift buying 
service to be a relaxed experience with 
scrupulous attention to details. She coor- 
dinates all aspects; engraving, gift boxes, 
wrapping, gift cards and even selection. 
She is a charmer herself. Ask to meet her 
at the posh Melrose Place digs. 

There is furniture and then there is 
Phyllis Morris . . . the undisputed celebrity 
of custom designed luxury furnishings. 
Phyllis Morris began her company 25 years 
ago with a mission to produce distinctive 
furnishings for the Beverly Hills elite. Today 
her designs have transcended all geo- 
graphic boundaries. 








|. Le Grand Piano® computerized by Phyllis Morris 
will play hundreds of selections—Mozart to Manilow— 
in the exact style of famous pianists’ renditions plus 
your own. Under $7,000. 2. Geometric Dining Table 
with hundreds of intricately hand-carved facets and 
layered glass and wood top. |. & 2. from Phyllis 
Morris, 8772 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles. (213) 
655-6238; New York, D. & D. Building; West Palm 
Beach, Fran Murphy; Houston Interior Resource Centre; 
a San Francisco, Showplace Designer Center. A color 
catalogue is available upon written request from 
Phyllis Morris in Los Angeles. 3. Pure black and 
white marble plates from Italy exclusively from 

Lynne Deutch, 8460 Melrose Place, Los Angeles. 
(213) 658-6177. Circle #403 for color brochure. 

4. 18th Century Louis XV fruitwood armoire from 
Antique Faire, 1700 16th Street, San Francisco. 
(415) 863-3914. Circle #402 for brochure. 5. The 

“Home Theater” with exclusive multi-amplifier sound 
system from Eilex Design, 151 Kalmus Dr., #F-5, 
Costa Mesa. (714) 432-1773. 6. Susan Lawrence and 
early 19th Century Burmese lacquer mache Buddha from 
Warren Imports, 1910 South Coast Hwy., Laguna Beach 
(714) 494-0150. Circle #405 for brochure. Circle 
the appropriate number in coupon on following page. 








News 
TO THE TRADE ADVERTORIAL‘ 
ADVERTISEMENT 
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Antiques & Interior Design 





19th Century English Jasperware 
Domed Blue and White Chesse Dish, 11” h. 


The Studio 


4266 Piedmont Avenue 
Oakland, California 94611 
415-652-1316 
Circle #414 for brochure. 








Chinese Straw 7 | 
Glace Horse. & 
Tomb Piece. « 
Tang 617-906.  . 
132" high. 






WW Le, 


Ye Se 
OR 
FINE ARTS, ANTIQUES & ARTIFACTS 


1774 Solano Ave. Berkeley, CA 94707 
415-526-2210 


LOUIS ICART 


Art Nouveau—Art Deco 
Originals and Reproductions 
Icart, Parrish, Mucha, Bernath, 
Vargas, Erte, Nelson, Morris 


9-5 To The Trade Only 
ier-Ta mY -Talelol mCi e-] eal (ery 
8568 West Pico Blvd 
Los Angeles, CA 90035 
(213) 653-3190 


Resource Catalog with 200 images $17.50. 





Refundable with first order. Circle #410 
e 
Designer 
Source 
Center 


Largest Showroom Between 
San Francisco and Los Angeles 


232 17th Street Pacific Grove, CA 93950 
(408) 372-3213 Circle #409 





19thCALIFORNIA 
INTERNATIONAL | 


ANTIQUARIAN 
©BOOK FAIRS 


FEBRUARY 21-22 -23,1986_ | | 
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AMBASSADOR HOTEL 


He ORES SFG / wh 3400 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 
Vioma F., Lealnes I OULS 
i 7 Friday ects aces 5-10 PM 
Saturday ....ccccceres: 12-8 PM 
SUNG AY: san... 11 AM -6 PM 


Sponsored by the Antiquarian 
Booksellers Association of America 
Southern California Chapter 


Interior Design 
Prints & Decorative Accessories 
414 La Canada La Jolla, CA 92038 
Telephone (619) 459-3753 






















Walter Larsen Presents 
ANTIQUE SHOW & SALE 


Walter Larsen presents an extraordinary col- 
lection of antiques gathered by dealers from 
across the United States. Each show brings 
together one of a kind collections and is a 
steady source for interior designers and col- 
lectors looking for incredible focus objects. 













Jan 31, Feb 1, 2 Henry Kaiser Ex Ct Oakland 
Feb 7,8,9 Veterans Memorial Bldg Santa Rosa 
Feb 21,22,23 L.A. Book Fair Ambassador Hotel 

Feb 28, Mar 1,2 Exhibit Hall Marin Ct San Rafael 

Mar 7,8,9 Exhibit Hall Tacoma Dome Tacoma, WA 

Mar 13,14,15,16 Salt Lake City Expomart 
Mar 21,22,23 Bellevue College Gym Bellevue, WA 
Mar 21,22,23 Scottish Rite Temple Stockton 
Mar 27,28,29 Masonic Center Yakima, WA 
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One of a Kind pepoancsonitie diene Cabinets 


Turn of 
the Century 


Brass, rome, Oak, Walnut 


Classic Bath Cabinets by 
Antler’s 


16413 Stevens Lake Elsinor, CA 92330 
(714) 674-7387 Circle #411 for brochure. 
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Sil ° 
: ANT/I 
Haviland matching service specialist 


with over 4,000 patterns in stock. Write 
for brochure explaining our want list. 


QUES 






Lillian Johnson Antiques 
405 Third Street 
San Juan Bautista, CA 95045 
408-632-4381 Circle #412 for brochure. 






The China Shop on an Earthquake Fault 


‘a _ 













from TAD GILMORE’S JOURNAL 


Weare 


not aware of 
E-Tech 


Royal Chelsea Antiques 1s 

the wholesaler to the antique 
trade. Direct importers from 
the British Isles. No better 
trade source for English, Irish, 
Scottish or Welsh 18th, 19th 
Century pine antiques. Bar- 
gain hunters welcomed and 
encouraged. Classes and prac- 
tical suggestions for keeping 
up with and surpassing the 
Joneses. Hand picked, hand- 
made, hand-me-downs from 
centuries past. Solid real 
wood from trees, no artificial 
wood-like substitutes allowed 
in the store. The only antique 
warehouse in San Francisco 
with a chic chi-chi fashionable 
alley address where antiques 
have a real good time. That 1s 
because we are not aware of 
Hi-Iech. Some consider us the 
cat’s meow, 











Whitman 
& Associates 


The Standards of Excellence 
in Carpeting 





Featuring: Celia Inc., Customills, Navan 
Rug-Hold, Weave-Tuft 


Whitman & Associates 
Western Merchandise Mart #305 
1355 Market Street San Francisco, CA 94103 
(415) 626-4955 Circle #407 for information. 











ROY LO BIANCO’S 
MANY HORSES GALLERY 





The Contemporary American Southwest 
Quality Art Source in California 
R.C. Gorman 
Indian Drum Tables Fine Art of the Southwest 
740 N. La Cienega Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90069 
(213) 659-0802 Circle #406 for brochure. 

















co a em te 
“Are we having a good time yet?” 


Reval Prelse 


MNT TOUS 


66 De Haro — 45 Rhode Island Street 
San Francisco 94103 (415) 552-7410 
The Chelsea Building 


San Francisco Interior Design District 
Circle #408 for information 











Pick & CLIP 


Pictures, specifications and information! Use this 
coupon to obtain resource material from those pic- 
tured above and from those on the preceding page 
Circle the items you wish, enclose $1 for handling and 
any additional money requested, and | will forward 
your requests. Be sure to enclose $1 for handling. 


Dear Tad: Enclosed you will find $ 
which includes the $1 for handling as 
well as any costs requested. My check 
which includes handling cost is made 

payable to Tad Gilmore 











401. Free 402. Free 403. Free 404. Free 
405. Free 406. Free 407. Free 408. Free 
409. Free 410.$17.50 411. Free 412. Free 
414. Free 415. Free 416. Free 417. Free 
Name 
Address 
City 
State Zip 

Mail to 


Tad Gilmore POB 42345 San Francisco, CA 94101 
For further information call (415) 921-1649 
March California Edition Architectural Digest 


A CALIFORNIA BEAR 
ON A GREEK PEDESTAL 


HOW VERY FRENCH 


We put fine art on the same 
level as impeccable service. 


That's the French in us. James M Chadwick Associates| 


Je LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 





AAS 131 West Main Street, Los Gatos, CA 95030/(408) 374-8657) 
HOTEL MERIDIEN NEWPORT BEACH 88 Whitcomb Avenue. Hingham, MA 02043/(617) 749-4868 


4500 MacArthur Blvd., Newport Beach, CA 92660, (714) 476-2001, 1-800-223-9918 
CSCL #338960 : CLA1674 


LAS A Closer ILOOLE « «. 


At boat and yacht donations 









The URI Foundation is seeking power and sail 
boats to aid in expanding and maintaining 
instructional, recreational and competitive 

programs at the University. 


The distinct character of the URI Boat Donation 
program is clearly recognizable. 


¢ Acknowledged by the I.R.S. as a reputable 
foundation benefiting University programs. 


Donations to the URI Foundation are tax 
deductible according to schedules established 
under tax regulations. Expert legal and tax 
consultation is available for conference with the 
prospective donor and/or his/her attorney, 
















For brochure and ie financial advisor, or broker. 

further information University of Rhode Island Ree ais sonallvfors f 
write: Jack Buckley AT Dy e e ognized internationally for its support Oo 
THROF oundation ocean management and marine related activities. 

eee Your gift can aid needy students through the 





Kingston, RI 02881 
Telephone: (401) 792-2296 





support of a designated program of your choice. 










URI A NATIONAL SEA GRANT UNIVERSITY 
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Furniture by Karges. 
Breakfront with hand painted Chinese decoration. 





We're going to spoil you for every other furniture store in the world. 


7 Ls 


FURNITURE & INTERIOR DESIGN 





BAKER - HENREDON - JOHN WIDDICOMEB - KARGES - KARASTAN - KINDEL - MARBRO - M.G.M. - MORRIS-JAMES - SCHAFER 


COSTA MESA . SOUTH BAY LOS ANGELES WOODLAND HiiLS 
3089 Bristol Street 23649 Hawthorne Bivd. 8765 W. Pico Blvd. 20011 Ventura Blvd. 
just south of San Diego Fwy. just north of Pacific Coast Hwy. at Robertson Blvd. just east of Winnetka 
(714) 540-3822 (213) 373-8936 (213) 278-1174 (818) 340-7677 


STORE HOURS: Monday-Saturday 9:30 to 5:30, Sundays noon to 5 
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Now! ee 

For the first time 

Tees O k=: | 

Our superb Rug Collection 
is on Sale! | 

30% to 


60% off. } 
Limited time 


ec n Ore een 






THE SOURCE FOR EXCELLENCE IN ORIENTAL RUG: 


Gea itincninae 


| 
+ | 
‘| 
| 


401 South Vermont Avenue, Los Angeles, California 90020 (our only locatin}! 
213/383-1397 Hours: Monday thru Saturday 9 t5 


ee — ere = — 
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THE ELEGANCE OF YESTERDAY. 


Here for the first time is an architecturally authentic French Door system designed 
to give you the last word in beauty and insulation technology. Peachtree’s 
French door offers you luxury options not found in any other door: solid brass 
hardware, tinted or Low E glass, matching transoms and side lites. 

Peachtree. America’s most beautiful 
insulated windows and doors. 


Call for eee ‘- PEAGHTRER 


WINDOWS & DOORS 


PEACHTREE DOORS INC/ BOX 5700 NORCROSS, GA 30091/404/449-0880 
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Welt em als 2 MSc Osim Le 
this before. The tailored, 
smooth-flowing design looks 
invitingly contemporary, yet its 
understated elegance remains 
strictly Seville. . 

On the road, the 1986 Seville 
handles magnificently. Trim, 
taut, and responsive. Without 
sacrificing the luxury-you expect 
from the ultimate Cadillac. 

Behind the real American 
walnut-trimmed instrument 
panel lives an electronics system 
so advanced it was. inconceiv- 
able a few short years ago. Tech- 
nology not just for technology's 


“ AS sake, but technology designed 
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LET'S GET IT TOGETHER...BUCKLE- UP 
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to contribute to your driving 
eomielae 

An especially revealing way to 
appreciate the 1986 Seville is to 
study the obvious attention to 
elect Me Maren LeM Lar omilAlcae 
The smooth flow of one design 
plane into the next. The - 
precision of the electronic 
instrumentation. The quality of 
Seville is backed by a 4-year/ 
50,000-mile limited warranty. In 
some cases, a deductible applies. 
See your dealer for details. 
_ Destined to become another 
American classic, the 1986 
Seville. The perfect combination 
of luxury and Tel alalel leh 97 
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BEST OF ALL...IT’S A CADILLAC. 
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